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THE WoRLD 


HERE -is America going? Where is 
W Europe going? The casual reader will 
: get no definite predictions from James 
Rorty’s Where Life Is Better: An Unsenti- 
mental American Journey (John Day: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, $3) and John Gunther’s Inside 
Europe (Harpers, $3.50). Neither Mr. Rorty 
nor Mr. Gunther pretends to the clairvoyance 
of Friedrich Engels, who accurately predicted 
the date and the outcome in considerable de- 
tail of the World War some twenty-five years 
before the event. But Where Life Is Better 
is all the better for Mr. Rorty’s tentativeness, 
and Inside Europe for Mr. Gunther’s hesi- 
tancy. 

Mr. Rorty sees history in terms of mass 
movements, and of underlying causes mainly 
of an economic nature. He is tentative about 
his pronouncements because he is unable to 
tell about the prospective rate of change, not 
because he cannot discover what the farmers, 
the chambers of commerce, the migratory 
laborers and the drifting unemployed are fac- 
ing. 

Mr. Gunther, on the other hand, has a tinge 
of Carlyle in him; he believes in the causative 
influence of “accidents of personality.’ With- 
out Lenin, he quotes Bertrand Russell as say- 
ing, the Russian revolution might have been 
different. And the future of Europe, he im- 
plies, may turn on the whims or the glands or 
the childhood experiences of a Hitler or a 
Goering. Of course, he cannot hold wholly to 
this emphasis on personality. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Gunther contradicts himself; in one 
passage he says the permanent realities in 
Germany “wait upon no Hitlers, no Schachts, 
no Thyssens * * * the day of reckoning will 
come for Hitler—in gold as well as guns.” 


Mr. Rorty’s book grew out of a seven-month 
automobile trip around the United States. 
Starting out from Weston, Conn., where the 
old-timers manage to keep their heads above 
water by selling off their real estate to met- 
ropolitan tycoons who want the pleasures of 
country life within commuting distance of 
Grand Central, Mr. Rorty went to Washing- 
ton, where the “planners” congregate. It was 
part of Mr. Rorty’s intention to learn just how 
well the isolated attempts at “planning” fitted 
into the actualities of capitalistic America. 

His report, after visiting Phil La Follette’s 
Wisconsin and Floyd Olson’s Minnesota, the 
Grand Coulee dam project in the Columbia 


—e 


IN BOOKS... 


By John Chamberlain 


River basin, and the country of TVA, will not 
please those who have hopes for the effective- 
ness of piecemeal planning. For Mr. Rorty 
discovered contradictions that rendered abor- 
tive every attempt of the planners to achieve 
anything of permanent value within the frame- 
work of the competitive system. 

The prospect of cheap electricity from the 
Grand Coulee dam, for instance, is frighten- 
ing not only the private power interests of the 
Northwest, but also the citizens of Seattle, who 
have built their own municipal power plant. 
And if the planners restore the water-level in 
Juneau County, Wis., the result will be to in- 
crease the American cranberry crop. This 
would be fine in an “economy of plenty,’’ but 
as things go today an increase in cranberries 
would only anger the growers of Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey, who have become used 
to the present price level for their product. 

Mr. Rorty is an excellent cartographer of 
the class war as he sees it being fought on 
American soil. He tells us about the struggles 
to organize the unemployed in Ohio. He re- 
lates the sad story of the onion pickers of 
Hardin County, who live under conditions of 
peonage. He visited Detroit and learned about 
the speed-up in the Ford factory. He went to 
Toledo, where the attempt to organize the au- 
tomobile workers failed. In the Dakotas he 
listened to farmers who had lost both land anc 
chattels to the mortgage companies. In San 
Francisco he discovered an atmosphere of ter- 
ror, and in the Imperial Valley, where the let- 
tuce pickers and packers were staging a hope- 
less strike, he was actually thrown into jail 
by a suspicious Sheriff. 

This experience of Mr. Rorty is testimony to 
the essential truth of John Steinbeck’s Califor- 
nia novel, In Dubious Battle (Covici-Friede, 
$2.50). Steinbeck has written about a strike 
in a valley that raises apples, but the atmos- 
phere of In Dubious Battle checks with the 
atmosphere which Mr. Rorty found oppressive 
in El Centro. 


All over America Mr. Rorty “smelled” war. 
Starvelings told him that they “guess things 
won’t be better until we have another war.” 
And Mr. Rorty, who was shell-shocked in the 
last war, shivered to hear them. Did the mem- 
ory of the shell-shock cause Mr. Rorty to over- 
emphasize the importance of these casual con- 
versations? Possibly. 

But Eugene J. Young’s Powerful America: 
Our Place in a Rearming World (Stokes, $3) 
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is not reassuring. For Mr. Young points out 
that “robust Americanism” is returning. Mr. 
youne’s “plan” for “robust Americanism” con- 
templates the imposition of a Pax Romana on 
the world by a United States that is leagued 
with Great Britain and France. Would such a 
pax Romana be tolerated by Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many? Well, Mr. Gunther’s Inside Europe 
does not offer much ground for any such hope. 

Mr. Gunther has spent most of his life as a 
foreign correspondent in Vienna. He knows the 
Germanic countries and the Balkans perhaps 
better than he knows Russia, Italy, France, 
Spain and England. His story of the Reichs- 
tag fire is the most complete and the most 
plausible to date. He has taken the trouble to 
hunt out Hitler’s relatives, his birthplace, his 
childhood history. He is a mine of information, 
and when gossip has its value—as it frequently 
does, if for no other reason than as an index 
to atmosphere—he includes it. 


ale ale ale 
~ ~ ~ 


Mr. Gunther makes it seem important that 
Goering keeps lion cubs and calls them all by 
the name of Caesar, whether male or female. 
His portrait of Hitler, who did not scruple to 
kill his closest friend, Captain Roehm, in the 
famous June “purge,” is first-rate. And the 
other portraits are nicely edged with wit or 
malice. 

Laval was “clever enough to get himself 
born with a name that spells the same read- 
ing from Left to Right or Right to Left.” 
Ramsay MacDonald is ‘Judas Iscariot” Mac- 
Donald, who let himself be seduced by the in- 
stitution of the country-house week-end and 
the comfortable armchairs at the home of Lord 
» and Lady Londonderry. 
| Sir Samuel Hoare is the first Minister ever 

to quote Proust in the House of Commons. 
Russia is ‘“Duranty’s Inferno.” When Goering 
visited a steel factory he surprised his com- 
panions by shooting straight up into the air. 
It seems that an electro-magnet in the ma- 
chinery had caught his medals. 

Jchn Gunther depends upon the Viennese 
psychiatrist, Dr. Wilhelm Stekel, more than he 
does on Karl Marx. He thinks the hunger for 
dictators originates in the decline of family 
authority—men and women, lacking the 
“father-symbol” at home, look for it in the 
head of the secular government! Somehow this 
explanation sounds fishy to me. How does it 
account for the fact that absolute monarchs 
were powerful in medieval times, when the 
family and the church both provided plenty of 
“father-symbols” ? 

Like Mr. Rorty, Mr. Gunther “smells” war. 
But he cannot, for all his information, point 
out when and where this war will break. Does 
Hitler menace Soviet Russia? Mr. Gunther is 
care‘ul to note that German territory and Rus- 


Continued on Page VI 
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sian territory are at no place contiguous, and 
that Poland is in no mood to tolerate the 
troops of other nations on her soil. Will Hitler 
attack France? Perhaps. But the cultivation 
of friendship with Great Britain is the rock of 
Hitler’s foreign policy. How is he going to 
“neutralize” Great Britain if he annoys 
France? 


All the cats, Mr. Gunther makes it plain, 
are ready to jump. But he cannot tell which 
cat will scratch which, and how the alliances 
between the cats will shape up. It is all a little 
bewildering. But Inside Europe is just the 
thing for a reader who wants to understand 
the personalities behind the daily cable news. 

% *% *% 

In Powerful America Mr. Young, who is 
cable editor of The New York Times, urges an 
imperialistic foreign policy upon the United 
States. He thinks America, a creditor nation, 
could usurp the position once held by Great 
Britain. We should be intimates, pursue the 
pathway of financial penetration of the back- 
ward districts of the world. 


In America Must Act (World Peace Foun- 
dation, 75 cents), Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis Bowes Sayre says, in a more tem- 
perate way, what amounts to the same thing. 
Yet the disadvantages of trade imperialism, 
which engenders banking and manufacturing 
and currency rivalries, are obvious, as Charles 
A. Beard has pointed out in The Idea of Na- 
tional Interest. 


Writers like Mr. Sayre and Mr. Young who 
champion British laissez-faire economics usu- 
ally fail to come to grips with those studies 
of the international capitalist system which 
point out that the differences between the “‘or- 
ganic composition of capital” in various coun- 
tries produce stresses and strains and disloca- 
tions that make for war. The differences be- 
tween the “organic composition” of capital in 
British Lancashire and in the manufacturing 
districts of “newer” nations are obvious. In the 
“newer nations” the machinery is more effi- 
cient and the labor cheaper; this means an im- 
mediate trade conflict, no matter what the 
long-term benefits of the industrialization of 
many countries may be to the world in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Sayre’s object is to increase the produc- 
tion and exchange of goods. It is a praise- 
worthy object. But it is a little ingenuous at 
this date to assume that the lowering of prices 
(the natural concomitant of an increase in pro- 
duction and exchange) is an immediately 
pleasant thing for individual producers who 
have made their future commitments in terms 
of a stable price. If it were merely a matter 
of production and exchange, there could be no 
quarrel with Mr. Sayre. Unfortunately, the 
matter of the rate of profit is bound up with 


production and exchange, and it is the rate of 
profit that interests producers. Americu Must 
Act has not attempted to deal with the cop. 
tradictions inherent in the expansion of pro. 
duction in a world in which individuai pro. 


ducers have a natural immediate interest iy 
curtailing the production of rivals. 


ale 
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How the trade and currency wars of Europe 
and Asia contributed to the political downfall 
of Herbert Hoover is part of the burden of 
The Hoover Administration: A Documented 
Narrative, by William Starr Myers and Wal- 
ter H. Newton (Scribners, $3.50). Professor 
Myers is the official historian of the Republi- 
can party and Mr. Newton was formerly one 
of Mr. Hoover’s secretaries, so there need be 
no surprise at the partisan tone of their book. 
However, if Professor Myers and Mr. Newton 
had taken pains to be more plausible in their 
treatment of the culmination of the depres- 
sion, they would have been better propagan- 
dists. As things stand with The Hoover Ad- 
ministration, the “official” Republican story 
of the banking crisis of 1933 is so full of holes 
that it will convince no one who has the in- 
telligence and the patience to wade through 
the generally dull writing provided by Profes- 
sor Myers and Mr. Newton. 


The simple fact of the matter is that four 
years of grinding deflation had made the 
,American banking structure more than shaky. 
It is extremely doubtful that a Rooseveltian 
promise of a “‘balanced budget’”—with 11,000,- 
000 unemployed waiting to be fed—could have 
turned the tide from deflation to “reflation”; 
yet Myers and Newton apparently believe that 
it would have been sufficient. They imply that 
fears of Democratic “currency tinkering’’ led 
to the closing of the banks. If the fear was so 
important why was there not more of an ef- 
fort by individuals to corner gold and ship it 
out of the country? And why did people who 
had drawn their savings out of the banks re- 
turn it when Roosevelt had guaranteed protec- 
tion against the ‘money changers”? 


ale ate 
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The literary event of the past month was the 
publication of George Santayana’s novel, The 
Last Puritan (Scribners, $3.75). Although 
critics have been quick to note that Santa- 
yana’s novelistic technique dates back to the 
days of Charles Dickens, the form of The Last 
Puritan is not important. What is important 
is its philosophy. The book sums up Santa- 
yana’s reaction to the New England of his 
youth and manhood. As has been freely 
pointed out, the characters of The Last Puri‘an 
are walking philosophical abstractions— ut 
when the abstractions are Santayana’s, ticre 
is something to be said for them. 

The novel can be put to any use. Peirl 
Buck’s The Exile: Portrait of an Americ” 
Mother (John Day: Reynal and Hitcheo:«, 
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$2.50), is another case in point. For The Exile 
is really biography—the biography of Mrs. 
Buck’s mother. It is the story of an American 
woman of dignity, beauty and humor who 
spent her mature life in China as the wife of a 
missionary. Wherever Carie Stulting went in 
China, she was the incarnation of America. 
She lost four of her seven children to such 
things as diphtheria, cholera and malnutrition; 
yet she carried on serenely once the periods of 
shock had passed. 

It is a valiant story that Mrs. Buck has 
written of this mother. And it is also an in- 
finitely sad story, especially to a person like 
myself who can see no reason why one people 
should try to put its religion over on another. 
Carie Stulting loved America so much that it 
is a pity she could not have lived in it more of 
her life. With no attempt at satire, Mrs. Buck 
has added to the literature of anti-Puritanism 
in The Exile. Its meaning is, fundamentally, 
the anti-Puritan meaning of Evelyn Scott’s A 
Calendar of Sin or some of Eugene O’Neill‘s 
early plays. And The Exile is noteworthy in 
that it brings Mrs. Buck, who has previously 
written of the Chinese, to grips with charac- 
ters of her own race. 

e * 

A French novel of the month that has ex- 
trinsic political significance is Henry de Mon- 
therlant’s Perish in Their Pride 
$2.50). As a story the book is both depressing 
and boring. But it signalizes the conversion 
to the French Popular Front of a young writer 
who was supposedly material for a Fascist 
movement. M. de Montherlant comes from an 
old aristocratic family. He fought through the 
war and gloried in the danger. Like Heming- 
way, he turned to the cult of bullfighting in 
the early Nineteen-Twenties. And then he did 
considerable traveling in Tunis and Algiers. 
As was the case with Gide and Malraux, con- 
tact with imperialism in the French colonies 
pushed de Montherlant in the radical direction. 
Hence Perish in Their Pride, which is mordant 
at the expense of the French aristocracy. 

Other fiction of the month includes some 
clever but superficial short stories by Ben 
Hecht, Actor’s Blood (Covici-Friede, $2); The 
Motives of Nicholas Holtz: Being the Weird 
Tale of the Ironville Virus, a superior thriller 
by Alexander Laing (Farrar and Rinehart, 
$2), and Helen Ashton’s Dust Over the Ruins 
(Macmillan, $2.50), a story of the emotional 
havoe wrought by a spoiled woman among the 
inhabitants of an archaeological “dig” in the 
Arabian desert. Harvey Fergusson’s Modern 
M an: His Belief and Behavior (Knopf, $2.75), 
18 an attempt to provide a materialistic philos- 
ophy for moderns. And Walter Lippmann’s 
In‘erpretations: 1933-1935, edited by Allan 
Nevins (Macmillan, $2.50), gathers together 
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Rivals in the G. O. P. Camp 


By ERNEST K. LINDLEY* 


HE struggle for control of the Re- 
7 publican party may well be re- 
garded as the most significant politi- 
cal phenomenon of the first half of 
1936. The New Deal has been unfold- 
ed. Shunning new action, President 
Roosevelt is engaged in trying to con- 
solidate his position within the limi- 
tations prescribed by a majority of 
the Supreme Court. The initiative 
now rests with the opposition, and, 
despite possible defections at the ex- 
tremities of both parties, it is evident 
that the main vehicle of opposition 
will be the Republican party. Its 
nominee and platform not only will 
determine in large degree the char- 
acter of this year’s campaign but will 
affect the future composition of both 
major parties and, probably also, the 
development of third parties. 

During the first two years of the 
Roosevelt administration, most Re- 
publican political leaders were dis- 


*Mr. Lindley, a newspaper correspond- 
ent stationed in Washington, is the 
author of several books on American 
politics. 


cussing the campaign of 1936 in 
terms of 1940. The smashing Demo- 
cratic victory in the Congressional 
and State elections of 1934 reinforced 
the belief that Mr. Roosevelt was al- 
most certain’ to be re-elected. But, 
in 1935, the Republicans were lifted 
out of a state of resignation by their 
lop-sided victory in the First Con- 
gressional District of Rhode Island, 
followed by success in recapturing 
the New York State Assembly and in 
winning a number of local elections 
in the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and East Central States. 

All manner of test polls have indi- 
cated the waning popularity of the 
New Deal. Most political observers 
consider Mr. Roosevelt stronger than 
the New Deal; with shrewd manage- 
ment and luck, he might win another 
overwhelming victory; but his re- 
election is no longer a foregone con- 
clusion. Accordingly the competition 
for the Republican nomination for 
President has taken on new life. 

Mr. Roosevelt is harassed by rebel- 
lious Democratic State administra- 
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tions in Georgia and Louisiana, but 
nothing approximating a_ general 
Southern uprising against the New 
Deal now seems probable. In a broad 
sense, the practical task of the Repub- 
lican party is to re-establish the al- 
liance of Eastern manufacturing, com- 
mercial and financial interests with 
Western farmers on which it was 
founded and by virtue of which it has 
remained the majority party, in nor- 
mal times, ever since the Civil War. 
In the Nineteen Twenties, when this 
alliance was functioning very effec- 
tively, despite foot-loose Progressives 
and the surge of agrarian discontent 
produced by the post-war agricultural 
deflation, 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 votes 
came to be regarded as the normal 
Republican plurality. To defeat Mr. 
Roosevelt the Republican party needs 
to recapture only about half the voters 
who formerly were accustomed to vote 
for Republican Presidential candi- 
dates. 

In the last four years, however, the 
Republicans have lost several of the 
most prominent leaders of their Pro- 
gressive wing. Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska, who bolted to 
support Alfred E. Smith in 1928 and 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, has announced 
that he will support Mr. Roosevelt 
again in 1936. Senator Hiram W. John- 
son of California, who supported Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932, was returned to the 
Senate in 1934 with the support of 
Democrats and Progressives as well 
as Republicans and is expected to sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt for re-election. The 
La Follettes of Wisconsin, who came 
out for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, cut 
their merely formal ties to the Repub- 
lican party in 1934 to form a Progres- 
sive party. In all probability they, too, 
will work for the President’s re-elec- 
tion. 


Overlapping the Progressives, but 
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extending along a much broader front, 
are the producers of staple crops 
whose demands for “equality” with 
industry went unheeded or were inef- 
fectually dealt with by three succes- 
sive Republican Presidents. Whatever 
may be thought of the merits of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s program, he demonstrated 
his determination to increase farm in- 
come and succeeded measurably in 
lifting the wheat and corn and hog 
farmers toward that “parity” with in- 
dustry which they had sought for a 
decade before his inauguration. 

In his rather spasmodic efforts to 
win the support of financial, indus- 
trial and business interests Mr. Roose- 
velt has conspicuously failed. They are 
aligned more solidly and more bitterly 
against him, probably, than they have 
been against any Democrat since Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. 

The Republicans start out, there- 
fore, with a firm footing in the finan- 
cial, industrial and business worlds, 
an uncertain hold on strictly agrarian 
interests in the Middle West and a 
slender tie with the Progressives. 
From the first group come the broad- 
est and most extreme denunciations 
of the New Deal. The agrarian Repub- 
licans, on the whole, are more selec- 
tive in their criticism. All the prac- 
tical politicians in the first group 
know that they cannot win alone, but 
must propitiate the agrarian vote. The 
agrarian Republicans feel, in varying 
degrees, that they cannot win as the 
minor partners of business and finan- 
cial interests in an indiscriminate 
attack suggestive of a desire to return 
to the “Old Order.” 

The difference in attitude has been 
illustrated strikingly during three ses- 
sions of Congress by Representative 
Snell, the minority leader of the House, 
and Senator McNary, the minority 
leader of the upper body. Mr. Snell, 
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who comes from up-State New York, 
has kept up a steady fire of denuncia- 
tion of the New Deal. Senator McNary, 
who comes from Oregon and who was 
co-sponsor of the ill-fated McNary- 
Haugen bills, has said little. 


In the Republican pre-convention 
campaign this strain within the party 
is exemplified by the challenge of 
Senator Borah to the combination of 
friends of Herbert Hoover and the Re- 
publican Old Guard group which con- 
trols the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hoover is the titular head 
of the party. Through his book, The 
Challenge to Liberty, and his recent 
speeches, he has done more than any 
one else to direct the conservative 
Republican lines of attack on the New 
Deal. 

Whether Mr. Hoover wants the 
nomination, no one knows. But he has 
been rehabilitating himself steadily. 
Beyond question he wishes to domi- 
nate the thought of the party and, if 
he cannot be nominated, to pick the 
candidate. Beyond question, -too, his 
pungent speeches of the last six 
months have won for him a measure 
of popular support within the party. 
Test polls of the Republican rank and 
file, taken in December and January, 
indicated that he was more popular 
than any other Presidential possibility 
in the New England States and that 
he had improved his relative standing 
in the rest of the country. Some Re- 
publicans feel so deeply that they 
must stand firmly on the fundamental 
principles enunciated by Mr. Hoover 
that they openly have expressed a 
preference for losing with Mr. Hoover 
in 1936 over winning by compromise 
with the New Deal. 

Similar in general outlook, but 
actually distinct from Mr. Hoover and 
his friends, stand the veteran mem- 
bers of the Republican National Com- 
mittee who are known as the Old 
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Guard. They have helped to guide the 
destinies of the party for many years. 
Some of them were opposed to Mr. 
Hoover’s nomination in 1928 and held 
to the end the hope that they could 
draft President Coolidge for another 
term, 

Most influential among them is 
Charles D. Hilles of New York, at 
one time secretary to President Taft 
and a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee since 1912. Mr. 
Hilles is one of the most skillful poli- 
ticians in the country. Conservative in 
viewpoint, he is nevertheless realistic 
in his political appraisals and fully 
appreciative of the value of harmony 
within his party. It was Mr. Hilles 
who, in 1934, insinuated Henry P. 
Fletcher into the chairmanship of the 
Republican National Committee and 
guided the drafting of a declaration 
of principles that pleased liberal Re- 
publicans of the type of William Allen 
White. The Republican “grassroots 
conference” at Springfield, [ll., last 
June saw the Old Guard collaborating 
with Mr. Hoover's friends and concil- 
iating the agrarian Republicans with 
a platform much more moderate than 
most of the speeches at the confer- 
ence. 

The tactics of the Old Guard in 
preparation for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Cleveland in June 
have been clear and avowed. They 
have set out to fill the convention with 
delegates pledged to favorite sons or 
to no one. In sucha convention party 
leaders can quietly seek to compose 
differences over the platform and pick 
their candidates. To this proposed 
procedure Senator Borah has issued 
an open challenge, with a summons 
to all who will to join him in throw- 
ing out the oid leadership of the party 
and writing a “liberal” platform. 

For more than a year Senator Borah 
has been creeping up on his candidacy 
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for the Presidential nomination. A 
poll of Republican county chairmen 
and other local leaders showed him to 
be a strong favorite for the nomina- 
tion. Except for Mr. Hoover, he is the 
only Republican of recognized national 
stature. But he will be 71 in June; he 
has thrice refused the Republican 
nomination for Vice President and his 
attachment to the Senate is well 
known. The suspicion has naturally 
prevailed that Senator Borah is not 
a serious candidate, but is interested 
chiefly in building up his prestige in 
Idaho in preparation for his campaign 
for re-election to the Senate. Now, 
however, he has formally declared his 
candidacy by entering the Ohio pri- 
mary and has consented to the use of 


his name in Wisconsin, Illinois, New. 


York and several other States. 


Senator Borah can stand with the 
Eastern wing of his party on a num- 
ber of planks. He advocates strict ob- 
servance of the constitutional limita- 
tions upon Federal authority; he op- 
posed the NRA and did not support 
the AAA, and he is orthodox on the 
tariff. But he is known as a “soft- 
money” man. He has displayed, as 
yet, no grave concern about the budg- 
etary deficits; he has accepted the 
theory that unemployment relief is 
chiefly a Federal problem; he advo- 
cates old-age pensions of $60 a month 
and lower interest rates on farm in- 
debtedness. Of course, he is still an 
isolationist. Most important of all, he 
has nailed at the top of his list of 
planks one that the Eastern wing of 
the party cannot accept if it is seri- 
ously intended—the curbing of indus- 
trial monopolies. Essentially, the 
Borah platform is the traditional plat- 
form of agrarianism. 

If Senator Borah were nominated 
on his own platform it would disrupt 
the present political picture. He would 
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menace Mr. Roosevelt most in the 
very States where the New Deal now 
seems to be the strongest. He would 
present many of the Progressives and 
agrarians who have swung over to 
Mr. Roosevelt with a difficult choice, 
and some of Borah’s friends believe 
he might break into the Solid South. 
But the choice of conservative voters 
in the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and Central States, where the New 
Deal now appears to be weakest, would 
be no less difficult. 

Very few political observers think 
Senator Borah can win the nomina- 
tion. But, at the very least, he is a 
serious threat to Eastern domination 
of the Republican party. Whether he 
goes to the convention with 60 dele- 
gates or 300, he cannot be ignored. 
He has never yet bolted in an election 
year, but he kept painfully quiet in 
1932. Without the active aid of Borah, 
the Republican campaign in the West 
would be severely handicapped. The 
leaders of the party will go a long 
way to conciliate him, so long as they 
do not have to nominate him or accept 
at full value his most “liberal” planks. 


The rank and file of Republican 
politicians, whose primary interest is 
in victory rather than in devotion to 
fixed principles, inevitably gravitate 
toward a mean point between the type 
of candidate that the most conserva- 
tive members of the party would like, 
but that could not be elected, and Sen- 
ator Borah, whom they would not like 
even if they were sure he could be 
elected. Scattered along between the 
extremities appear Colonel Frank 
Knox, publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News; Governor Alfred M. Landon of 
Kansas, Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg of Michigan and an innumerable 
array of dark horses. 

Colonel Knox is something of a 
political oddity. One of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, a veteran 
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of the World War, he has been active 
in politics for years, but up to now his 
experience as a candidate has consist- 
ed of one defeat in the New Hamp- 
shire Gubernatorial primary. A strin- 
gent critic of the New Deal, Colonel 
Knox entered the Presidential contest 
early. He has gone far by sheer dili- 
gence—and with the aid of some of 
Mr. Hoover’s old friends. Reduction of 
government expenditures, a sound 
currency, a balanced budget, an end 
to government competition with pri- 
vate business, unemployment insur- 
ance under State laws—all of which 
were proposed in the Democratic plat- 


form of 1932—are among his chief - 


planks. He has denounced restriction 
of agricultural production but has 
proposed something approximating 
the old equalization fee plan. In gen- 
eral, Colonel Knox has kept on the 
conservative side of the Republican 
alignment. 

Governor Landon is much nearer 
the intersection of the two major lines 
of interest of the party. Twice elected 
Governor in years of Democratic land- 
slides, he has made his reputation 
chiefly by tight-fisted control of State 
and local finances in Kansas. When 
William Randolph Hearst, at the 
height of his onslaughts on the “New 
Deal Communists,” picked Landon as 
his candidate for President, the im- 
pression spread that Landon was a 
reactionary. His past record as an old 
Bull Mooser, his attitude toward the 
New Deal and his speeches indicate 
otherwise. 

He accepts most of the reforms of 
the Roosevelt administration as use- 
ful and necessary. He has picked no 
quarrel with the major objectives of 
the New Deal. He supported the 
AAA, the administration’s conserva- 
tion program and, in principle, its 
social insurance program. He has ut- 
tered no criticism of the Securities 
Act, the Securities Exchange Act, the 
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Banking Act of 1935 or the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. In 
short, he has seemed willing to accept 
all the New Deal laws that have sur- 
vived the Supreme Court. He has 
chosen, instead, to base his campaign 
chiefly on two counts: Failure to bal- 
ance the budget and administrative 
inefficiency, especially in the handling 
of relief. 

The sum total of Governor Landon’s 
offering to the East to date is econ- 
omy, a balanced budget, more efficient 
administration and an end to new ex- 
periments. This is less than the more 
fanatical critics of the New Deal would 
like, but it is reassuring on the sub- 
jects of deeper concern to a great 
mass of middle-of-the-road voters. 
Moreover, most political observers in 
the agrarian States testify to grow- 
ing uneasiness about the mounting 
Federal deficits and to dissatisfaction 
with the handling of the $4,000,000,000 
works-relief program. Landon appears 
to have found a common ground on 
which most members of the Republi- 
can party can meet. In four months 
he has gone to the head of the race 
for the nomination. Test polls have 
indicated that he is favored by be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent of the Re- 
publican voters in the country as a 
whole. 


Landon will enter the convention 
with delegates from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Missouri and prob- 
ably several other States. He has not 
yet offered his name in any primary. 
Some of his friends have begun to fear 
that the Old Guard will try to use him 
to check Borah. Landon will exert 
every means to prevent that. He prob- 
ably will not compete with Borah for 
delegates. His chances for winning the 
nomination depend largely on his suc- 
cess in maintaining his strategic posi- 
tion at the crossroads. 

Nevertheless, Landon might not be 
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acceptable to Borah. Many of Borah’s 
friends think he would prefer one of 
his Senate colleagues, perhaps Senator 
Vandenberg. Although it is too early 
to prophesy, it is not inconceivable 
that the Republican convention of 
1936 will closely resemble that of 1920, 
with Colonel Knox playing the role of 
Major Gen. Leonard Wood, Governor 
Landon that of Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, and Senator Borah that of 
Senator Hiram W. Johnson. Out of 
the 1920 deadlock came the nomina- 
tion of Warren G. Harding. It is just 
such a convention that the old-line 
party leaders set out to produce with 
an array of favorite sons and un- 
pledged delegations. And just such a 
convention it will probably be if, be- 
fore June, Landon has not emerged 
as the “logical” candidate in the 
opinion of the major factions in his 
party. 

No. 1 on the list of potential dark 
horses is Senator Vandenberg. A close 
friend of Borah’s, he has nevertheless 
made a record that should be eminent- 
ly satisfactory to the conservatives. 
He voted against the NRA, the AAA, 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act, the Guffey 
Coal Act and the $4,880,000,000 
Works Relief Act. He voted for the 
Gold Reserve Act, the Securities Ex- 
change Act and the Social Security 
Act. He has hammered repeatedly at 
the budgetary deficits and monetary 
tinkering of the New Deal. He was the 
only orthodox Republican Senator be- 
yond the Alleghenies to be re-elected 
in the Democratic landslide of 1934. 
He looks like a Presidential candidate 
and is one of the ablest speakers in 
the Senate. For agriculture he has 
advocated vaguely a two-price sys- 
tem. Less agrarian in tone than Lan- 
don, he is nevertheless situated near 
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the middle of the party, both geo- 
graphically and in principle. 

Vandenberg is one of the most con- 
spicuous dark horses ever entered in 
a race for a Presidential nomination, 
chiefly because of the dearth of com- 
petition. The East can offer Ogden L. 
Mills, Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Mr. Hoover; Representative James 
W. Wadsworth, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr. and half a dozen others. 
But the prevailing opinion among Re- 
publicans is that the Presidential can- 
didate should come from west of the 
Alleghenies and the Vice Presidential 
candidate from the East. 


The series of crushing defeats that 
began in the Congressional election of 
1930 has reduced the Republican 
party to less than one-fourth of the 
Senate, less than one-fourth of the 
House and to only nine Governorships, 
counting the Nonpartisan League Re- 
publican who is Acting Governor of 
North Dakota. Of the Republican 
Governors, only Landon now stands 
forth as practicable for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. Of the twenty-three 
Republican Senators, only thirteen 
come from west of the Alleghenies. 
Three of them—Norris, Johnson and 
Couzens— have generally supported 
the New Deal, while at least three 
others are as strongly tinged as Sena- 
tor Borah with agrarianism. Senator 
McNary, an extremely practical politi- 
cian despite his agrarian slant, and 
Senator Dickinson of Iowa, one of the 
most conservative representatives of 
the farm belt, remain as potential 
dark horses, 


Although many Republicans have 
publicly deprecated the suggestion 
that the party turn to the Supreme 
Court for a nominee, an attempt to 
draft a Supreme Court Justice is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility. Jus- 
tice Roberts would be the ideal candi- 
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date in the view of some prominent 
Eastern Republicans. But he comes 
from Pennsylvania, and his series of 
anti-New Deal decisions would hurt 
him with the more liberal members of 
the party. Justice Stone, an appointee 
of President Coolidge, a close friend 
of President Hoover, a New Englander 
with a New York background, yet one 
of the liberals of the bench, would 
seem ideally qualified in many respects 
to unite the Republican party in the 
middle of the road. But his friends 
doubt that he could be persuaded to 
leave the court. 

There is Presidential material among 
ex-New Dealers and rebellious Demo- 
crats. George N. Peek, former AAA 
Administrator and former special ad- 
viser to the President on foreign 
trade, was a Republican before he 
bolted to Alfred E. Smith in 1928. His 
decade of leadership of the farm re- 
volt should make him a strong candi- 
date. Among Democrats there are Mr. 


Smith, former Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland and Lewis W. Douglas, for- 
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mer Budget Director. Professional 
Republican politicians have evinced 
no desire, as yet, to see a Democrat 
on their ticket, and their gestures to- 
ward fusion have not gone beyond the 
suggestion that part of the Democratic 
platform of 1932 be incorporated in 
their platform for 1936 and that one 
or more prominent Democrats be 
asked to address the convention, 

The actual selection of the 997 dele- 
gates whose duty it theoretically is 
to choose the Republican nominee has 
just begun. At this juncture, Landon, 
who has been pushed to the front 
more rapidly than he desired, and 
Vandenberg, who is lying low, appear 
to be the best-placed candidates. Of 
the platform, this much can be said 
with reasonable certainty: It will con- 
tain a plank designed to equal or out- 
do Mr. Roosevelt’s bid for the farm 
vote, and, regardless of what else is 
included, it will promise economy and 
a balanced budget. Those are the bare 
necessities on which the leaders of 
most factions of the party can agree. 





A South Carolina Dictator 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER* 


LIN D. JOHNSTON, Governor of 
South Carolina, is not, it would 
seem, the stuff of which dictators 
are made. He is not a demagogue 
as Huey Long was a demagogue. He 
does not appeal to class hatred, as did 
Long, or to race prejudice or reli- 
gious bigotry, as did other demagogues 
in recent Southern history. His plat- 
form was not revolutionary; his cam- 
paign was not impassioned or violent. 
Yet within nine months of his inau- 
guration in 1935 he had plunged South 
Carolina into something approaching 
political anarchy, declared a state of 
insurrection, called out the militia, 
suspended habeas corpus, defied the 
courts and the State Constitution. 
Within nine months he made the State 
capital an armed camp, with soldiers 
guarding the State House and cannon 
planted on the Capitol grounds. 

It is curious that the South, for all 
its tradition of individualism, and of 
constitutionalism, appears to acqui- 
esce more readily in the nullification 
of orderly forms of law than does the 
North. There is lawlessness enough in 
the North, but it is for the most part 
unacknowledged and a little shame- 
faced, and public officials at least pay 
lip-service to the law and observe con- 
stitutional formalities. 

But what Northern State could have 
produced a Huey Long or boasts of a 
Bilbo or a Talmadge? What Northern 
State would have elevated these men 
‘to the Governorship or permitted their 


*The author of this article is an Amer- 
ican historian and biographer who has 
recently made a first-hand study of con- 
ditions in South Carolina. 


abrogation of legal and constitutional 
forms? There is no special reason for 
self-congratulation here on the part 
of the North; perhaps it is as danger- 
ous to circumvent the law and the 
Constitution as it is to flout them, 
and the impatience of the Southern 
electorate with the cbstacles to imme- 
diate and effective democracy indicates 
a faith in the efficacy of democracy 
that is commendable if not always 
justified. 

Impatience with the delays and pro- 
hibitions of the Constitution, the di- 
rect appeal to the electorate, is noth- 
ing new in the South. It is, indeed; in 
the tradition of that New South which 
came into existence in the Eighteen 
Nineties as a reaction against the 
complacent Bourbon Democracy that 
had too long neglected its responsi- 
bilities. Long and Talmadge are not 
Southern editions of Fascist dictators; 
they are successors of a distinct and 
imposing group which included red- 
headed Tom Watson of Georgia and 
wild Bob Taylor of Tennessee, Jeff 
Davis of Arkansas and Cotton Tom 
Heflin of Alabama, Pitchfork Ben 
Tillman of South Carolina and his 
successor Cole Blease, Alfalfa Bill 
Murray of Oklahoma and the incredi- 
ble Fergusons of Texas. 

The new crop is perhaps less pic- 
turesque than the old—Huey Long 
always excepted—and the develop- 
ment of industry in the South has 
somewhat confused the cleavage be- 
tween town and country, between 
planter and hill-billy or cracker, which 
Tillman and Watson and Jeff Davis 
so skillfully capitalized. The confusion 
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was apparent in Long himself; it is 
apparent in Talmadge of Georgia; it is 
apparent in the newest recruit to the 
group, Olin D. Johnston of South 
Carolina. 

Time was when the Palmetto State 
set the pace and the whole South 
followed. When Calhoun took snuff, it 
was said, the whole South sneezed, 
and even during Reconstruction it 
was Wade Hampton who came to be 
the symbol of Restoration. But Ben 
Tillman never attained that leader- 
ship of the South to which he aspired; 
Cole Blease was less colorful than 
Tom Heflin, and now Olin Johnston’s 
brief foray into dictatorship is at best 
a pale imitation of the Kingfish’s 
revolution or Talmadge’s putsch. Yet 
the story of what happened in South 
Carolina is not without significance 
both for the history of the South and 
for that of the country at large. Nor 
is the episode a closed one; Johnston 
has been pretty effectively check- 
mated but he has not surrendered, 
and the struggle may yet precipitate 
a social and class conflict of a most 
dangerous character. 

Olin D. Johnston, a powerful, broad- 
shouldered six-footer, with heavy fea- 
tures, dark flashing eyes and black 
hair, is still young and vigorous. He 
is an imposing figure—far more im- 
posing than his predecessor Blease or 
than Talmadge or Bilbo. He is a man 
of ability, too, and of education, per- 
sonable, well-spoken, poised, proud of 
his farmer forbears, not unconscious 
of his own spectacular rise from bob- 
bin boy to Governor. Economically he 
belongs with the underprivileged and 
he is not embarrassed politically by 
any connections with those first 
families whose futile pretensions to 
power have long been an object of 
irritation to the democracy of South 
Carolina. ; 

As a boy Johnston worked in a tex- 
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tile mill, later he served in the World 
War with the famous Rainbow Divi- 
sion, and he found time, somehow, to 
take an academic degree at Wof- 
ford College in up-country Spartan- 
burg. He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina—to no effect, 
his critics say—hung out his shingle 
in Anderson and in Spartanburg, and 
eventually went into politics. These 
details are not irrelevant. 

In a State where sectionalism has 
always played an important part in 
politics Johnston belongs with the 
up-country rather than with the Pied- 
mont or the low-country. In a State 
where social lines are still remem- 
bered, if not applied, Johnston be- 
longs to that class which has long 
been excluded from the St. Cecelia 
ball and from the pews of St. Mi- 
chael’s. In a State where tenant farm- 
ers and mill workers have long felt 
themselves exploited by planters and 
bankers and mill operators Johnston 
is a genuine representative of the 
farmer and mill worker groups. In a 
State where religious orthodoxy is 
essential to political preference and 
where temperance is a matter of 
morals Johnston is a devout Baptist— 
and an earnest dry. 

Johnston’s abortive revolution goes 
back to the piping days of 1929 when 
Southern States were vying with each 
other in the building of roads. South 
Carolina got the fever and notwith- 
standing an apparent constitutional 
prohibition of bond issues the Leg- 
islature voted a bond issue of 
$65,000,000 for the construction of 
roads. The State Supreme Court, 
with that perspicacity which arouses 
the admiration of the layman, decided 
that the bond issue was not a bond 
issue but a tax, and the State em- 
barked upon a program of construc- 
tion which is not yet completed. 

But the bond issue had aroused the 
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bitterest kind of opposition, and that 
opposition was particularly strong in 
the Piedmont and up-country where 
the road situation was not unsatis- 
factory and where farmers resented 
additional taxes. Johnston, Repre- 
sentative from Spartanburg, fought 
the bond issue and in 1930 stood for 
Governor on an anti-bond platform. 
He was an effective campaigner, and 
he carried his own country, and the 
Piedmont too, and came down to 
Charleston with a comfortable major- 
ity. But Charleston beat him, and 
Ibra C. Blackwood was given the Gov- 
ernorship by 1,000 votes. 

Johnston raised the cry of fraud, 
for anything could be believed of 
Charlestonians; but the Executive 
Committee ruled that there was no 
basis for a recount. Then the Charles- 
tonians committed an _ egregious 


blunder; they burned the ballots, and 
five years later Johnston could still 
say “the smoke from the burning bal- 


lots of Charleston is still obnoxious 
to the nostrils of the fair-thinking 
people” of South Carolina. 

Blackwood was Governor, but 
Johnston’s' position was even more 
secure, for he was a martyr, his ac- 
count with his opponents still un- 
settled. In 1934 he stood for “re-elec- 
tion” and swept the State. The bond 
issue was law, now, but it was easy 
to transfer hostility from the bond 
issue to the Highway Commission 
which spent the money, and John- 
ston’s campaign was directed against 
this commission. His support came 
from many groups—from the cotton- 
miil operatives, who saw in this “lint 
head,” as he called himself, one of 
their own kind; from drys, who hoped 
to stem the tide of repeal; from the 
anti-Bleasites of all classes and finally 
from those who were still outraged 
with the whole highway-bond busi- 
ness. 
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What was the importance of the 
Highway Commission that it should 
be the chief issue of the campaign 
and that it should precipitate what 
Johnston, at least, called a state of 
insurrection? The Highway Commis- 
sion is unquestionably the most im- 
portant administrative body in the 
State. It employs approximately 3,000 
men; it spends over $8,000,000 annual- 
ly. Of every dollar collected in taxes 
42 cents is spent by this commission. 
It is, presumably, a non-political body, 
but its potential political power is im- 
mense. Since it was identified with the 
preceding administration, Johnston 
saw in it a powerful obstacle to his 
own policies and ambitions, and he 
charged that it was controlled by a 
“ring” and that its activities were as 
largely political as they were engi- 
neering. 

For a year, now, Johnston has de- 
nounced this Highway Commission in 
unmeasured terms, and he has pre- 
ferred charges against it of a most 
serious and damaging character. Yet 
none of these charges has been sub- 
stantiated. It can be shown that the 
Highway Commission has functioned 
efficiently and honestly. South Caro- 
lina has built its roads at the smallest 
cost per mile of any State in the 
Union, and South Carolina has today, 
despite her late start, more paved 
roads per mile than any State in the 
South. 

But Johnston had based his cam- 
paign on criticism of the Highway 
Commission, and he believed that he 
had a mandate from the people of the 
State to remove the members of that 
commission and replace them with 
his own appointees. But this was not 
easy to do, and the Spring and Sum- 
mer were spent in futile manoeuvres. 
The whole thing came to a head with 
dramatic suddenness in the Fall of 
1935. 





A SOUTH CAROLINA DICTATOR 


The Governor secured an opinion 
from his Attorney General to the ef- 
fect that there were three vacancies 
on the commission. In a radio broad- 
cast he attacked the commission, 
declared three positions vacant and 
appointed new members to those va- 
cancies. It was an original and auda- 
cious move; perhaps the first time in 
history that appointments to office 
have been made over the radio. But it 
was not successful. Appointments to 
the Highway Commission have to 
have the confirmation of the Senate, 
and the commission promptly refused 
to recognize the validity of the Gov- 
ernor’s removals or his appointments, 


It was in these circumstances that 
Governor Johnston embarked upon 
an extraordinary course of action. 
Failing to secure control of the High- 
way Commission by the ordinary 
processes of the law, the Governor, 
on Oct. 28, proclaimed a state of 
“rebellion, insurrection, resistance 
and insurgency against the laws of 
the State of South Carolina in con- 
nection with the operation * * * of 
the highways of this State.’ He or- 
dered the militia to take charge of 
all highways coming under the juris- 
diction of the Highway Commission, 
and suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. Under the protection of the 
militia the Governor’s appointees 
took over the Highway Department, 
machine guns were planted at the 
entrances of the State Office Build- 
ing, and armed sentinels denied en- 
trance to members of the original 
Highway Commission. At the same 
time the commander of the “Insur- 
rectionary Troops’ was directed to 
take possession of all the moneys un- 
der the commission’s jurisdiction. 


But it was not so easy. The 
Supreme Court enjoined the new 
commissioners from paying out the 
money belonging to the commission, 
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and in December it handed down an 
opinion which sustained the old com- 
mission on every point. That opinion, 
dealing as it did with the contro- 
versial problem of martial law, is of 
considerable importance in American 
constitutional history. 


The court held that there was, in 
fact, no state of insurrection, no jus- 
tification for a declaration of martial 
law, but it admitted that “the action 
of the Governor in declaring that a 
state of insurrection exists may not 
be enjoined by this court, nor re- 
viewed by it.” The theory of the sep- 
aration of powers required this con- 
cession, but it was the only concession 
made. All acts of the Governor under 
martial law, the judges added, are 
reviewable by the courts, and he and 
his agents are liable for any acts in 
excess of his constitutional and legis- 
lative authority. At the same time 
the Supreme Court denied to the Gov- 
ernor’s appointees title to office and 
sustained the right of the original 
members of the commission to hold 
office until successors were legally 
chosen. 

The court had rebuked the Gover- 
nor’s foray into dictatorship. The 
Legislature was equally bold. A reso- 
lution was introduced: “Whereas this 
body is unaccustomed since the days 
of Reconstruction and Scalawag Rule 
to sitting within the view or under 
the influence of militia and is entitled 
to proceed with its deliberations unim- 
peded by display of military power’— 
so ran the resolution, and the Legis- 
lature refused to transact any busi- 
ness until the troops were sent home 
and martial law ended. 

Neville Bennett, youthful chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
and the ablest political leader in 
the State, led the fight on executive 
usurpation of power, and his resolu- 
tion, calling upon the Governor to 
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“withdraw the militia, restore the 
supremacy of civil law under the Con- 
stitution and fully comply with the 
provisions of the Constitution and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court,” 
passed the House by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 108 to 3 and the 
Senate by a vote of 39 to 4. 

Of necessity the Governor backed 
down, but he was not ready to admit 
defeat. Promptly he issued an order 
to the offending commissioners to 
show cause why they should not be 
removed for malfeasance in office, 
and in his message to the Legislature 
he once more assumed the offensive. 
Most dangerous was his appeal to 
class prejudice. ‘““My election as Gov- 
ernor,” he said, “did not meet with 
the approval of the blue-bloods and 
aristocrats of this State, to whom I 
was obnoxious simply because I had 
come from poor but honorable parent- 
age and had * * * beenelevated from 
a cotton-mill hand to Governor of this 
great State of South Carolina.” He 
held, he argued, a mandate from the 
people to oust the “ring masters that 
had dominated South Carolina poli- 
tics” and he was determined to carry 
out that mandate. 

But once again the courts inter- 
vened. In a restrained but impressive 
opinion the court cleared the commis- 
sioners of every charge which the 
Governor had made against them and 
restored them to office. Frustrated but 
unabashed, the Governor countered 
with a renewed denunciation of the 
commission for log-rolling and fac- 
tionalism, and he asked for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing 
for the popular election of all judges. 
His conclusion was ominous: “There 
will be no turning back.” 

What is the significance of this epi- 
sode? So far the situation has been 
kept well in hand; the courts have suc- 
cessfully sustained the Constitution, 


and the Legislature has stanchly 
maintained its independence and its 
prerogatives. The imbrogiio has been 
confined pretty largely to the realm 
of politics, and the Governor's efforts 
to break down the independence of 
the other departments of the govern- 
ment have not yet had any of those 
serious social or economic repercus- 
sions that have been felt in Louisiana 
and in Georgia. Yet the situation is 
fraught with danger. 

There is restlessness in South 
Carolina—among the wmill-workers 
and the tenant farmers; there is pov- 
erty, and a sense of oppression. If 
Governor Johnston wishes to drama- 
tize his struggle with the Highway 
Commission as a struggle between 
democracy and aristocracy, between 
the poor and the rich, labor and eapi- 
tal, tenant and planter, he will have 
support enough. It will be easier to 
arouse the passions of his followers 
than to appease them; it will be easier 
to break down the forms of constitu- 
tional government by force than to 
restore them. 

Johnston holds his following—and 
it is immense—not only by personal 
loyalty but by class loyalty, and that 
following is little concerned with what 
it regards as the technicalities of the 
law. Johnston is the spokesman of 
groups who have too long been denied 
their proper share in the government 
of the State. Those groups feel that 
they have at last come into their own. 
Now they want action; they are con- 
fused as to the nature of that action 
but they are impatient of delays or of 
obstacles. 

I talked with one of Johnston’s sup- 
porters. The courts were packed, he 
told me; there was no justice there. 
It was necessary to call out the mili- 
tary in order to get justice. Asked if 
that was not a dangerous precedent, 
he evaded the question. There was, he 
said, no other way. 
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When George V Was King 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD* 


ERE one asked to define what 
W chiefly it is that the British 
people expects of its King, it is doubt- 
ful whether his political functions 
would hold first place in the answer. 
Britain expects its King to express its 
instinctive feelings adequately and 
surely. He should not speak often; he 
must say nothing controversial. But 
if there is an occasion when normal 
human beings feel as one man, then 
he should speak, and in typically Eng- 
lish tones. 

If there has been a colliery disaster, 
he should utter the general sympathy. 
If a friendly nation has sustained a 
loss, he should speak for Great Brit- 
ain. Tact will find other occasions in 
British national life, in peace as in 
war, that call for the expression, never 
of opinion, but rather of feeling. A 
King may sometimes in speech or 
message set the tone of popular feel- 
ing. Twice George V struck the key- 
note of sympathy in speaking of In- 
dia. After the general strike of 1926 
a message of his did something to 
allay bitterness. 

_ It follows, if this be the King’s first 
function, that he should be typical of 
his nation. Brilliance is not an advan- 
tage in a constitutional monarch, nor, 
yet, any marked individuality of char- 
acter. One would not have remarked 
King George in a crowd, if one may 
write plainly. Slight and short, he was 
not designed by naturc to shine in 


*Mr. Brailsford,ean English journalist, 
has written articles and books on a di- 
versity of subjects. A short time ago his 
biographical study of Voltaire was pub- 
lished in America (Henry Holt & Co.). 


pompous ceremonies. His features 
were homely and one noted only the 
clear blue eyes. He worked hard to 
keep himself well informed about the 
contemporary world, but no one ever 
credited him with more than average 
normal intelligence. 

He had no marked intellectual in- 
terests, and little taste for any of the 
arts. His hobby was stamp-collecting. 
His pleasures were those of any coun- 
try gentleman. He loved the sea and 
delighted to pilot his sailing yacht. 
He had a steady hand, and was said 
to be one of the best shots in England. 
In horse racing he had only a mod- 
erate interest, but watched football 
matches with real enthusiasm. He 
never gambled; he was abstemious as 
to drink, and gave it up altogether, by 
way of example, during the World 
War. He led an exemplary family life, 
and carried on the Victorian tradition 
of morals. Adventurous pleasures did 
not attract him, and it is character- 
istic of him that he never flew. 


The Prince Consort, who played the 
fiddle and had a real interest in 
science, was thought by the England 
of his day to be effeminate. Queen 
Victoria, who was notoriously opinion- 
ated and imperious, achieved popular- 
ity only in the latter half of her reign, 
and then chiefly because public sym- 
pathy went out to a widow. King 
Edward VII was certainly popular, for 
he had charm and even wit. He inter- 
ested his people and won their liking, 
but among them were many critics, of 
whom some shook their heads over his 
slightly disreputable friendships, and 
others dreaded the consequences of 
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his influence on the country’s foreign 
relations. 

It is characteristic of English feel- 
ing that among these three sover- 
eigns it was not the too individual 
Victoria, nor the brilliant Edward 
VII, but the quiet, modest and duti- 
ful, if undistinguished, George V who 
was by far the best beloved. Nothing 
in him, not even unusual talents or 
tastes, divided him from the mass of 
his subjects. Him no one criticized. 

Training and experience hetped to 
mold this typical Englishman imto 
Everyman’s King. His school was the 
navy, and not the university. That 
was as it should be, for the navy and 
naval families are in the life of Great 
Britain the most reliable custodians 
of its historic tradition. Britons who 
are by training “intellectuals” may 
with difficulty reason their way to a 
sound national policy; sailors feel it 
instinctively. 

The life of George V when a young 
prince, first as a midshipman and 
then as an officer, was so typical of 
the caste he had entered that there 
is nothing unusual to relate about it. 
He went through the mill like every 
one else in this rather exclusive so- 
ciety of equals, and got his promotion 
in the usual way by commanding 
small craft, before he hoisted his flag 
on a battleship. He cruised from 
one British port to another over the 
whole globe, saw much of Canada and 
Australia and paid two memorable 
visits to India, but he was never what 
his father was, a cosmopolitan, as 
much at home abroad as in England. 

One must not suppose, however, 
that there was any of the tension be- 
tween father and son that is so com- 
mon in royal families. Indeed, dur- 
ing King Edward’s brief reign Prince 
George was his devoted apprentice 
and lieutenant. It was his custom to 


call on his father daily, in the morn- 
ing, and the two would talk over cur- 
rent business together. In this way 
was handed down the fragile tradi- 
tion, so difficult to codify or define, of 
the King’s place in an unwritten con- 
stitution. 

Without this training a prince who 
followed this able and experienced 
father might pardonably have blun- 
dered in the difficult years between 
1910 and 1914. The war was a period 
of physical strain and anxiety, but it 
presented no constitutional problems. 
The nation was all but unanimous; its 
King had only to share its emotions. 


The real test of his tact and judg- 
ment fell in the first four years of 
nominal peace. It was a period of ten- 
sion so tight and perilous that in 
retrospect, even if one lived through 
it, one finds it difficult to recognize 
in its annals the normally placid life 
of the island kingdom. The militant 
suffragists were struggling for their 
rights in a mounting crescendo of vio- 
lence. Labor, as real wages fell, was 
moving amid passionate and unruly 
incidents into a revolutionary atmos- 
phere. A general strike was timed to 
break out in September, 1914, had not 
the World War come first. 

The Liberals were engaged in the 
final act of the struggle between the 
commons and the aristocracy. They 
were able, through Mr. Asquith’s Par- 
liament Act, to deprive the Lords of 
their legislative veto. But this victory 
seemed to be only the signal for a 
still more dangerous struggle, for the 
effort to enact Irish home rule seemed 
destined to provoke civil war. The 
focus of rebellion lay in the govern- 
ing class itself. It was the officers of 
the King’s Army who mutinied at 
Curragh camp and the leaders of the 
Tory party who organized Ulster for 
armed resistance. 
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King George, on his accession to the 
throne, was a Tory who shared the 
opinions of an Opposition that thought 
of facing his Ministers with arms. His 
views were pretty generally known. 
He was never a silent man, and among 
his intimates he would talk politics 
freely, using the rough, racy language 
of the navy. Yet to him the Liberals 
looked for the decisive act that would 
break the power of the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Asquith offered the test of two 
general elections in one year. After 
the Commons had adopted in the form 
of resolutions the plan of the Parlia- 
ment Act, would the electorate ratify 
it in an election taken expressly on 
this issue? It did so. But still the 
Lords resisted. There remained, with- 
in the Constitution, only one means of 
overcoming their obstinacy. Would 
the King, on the advice of his Minis- 
ters, use his prerogative to create 
peers in numbers sufficient to swamp 
the Tory Lords? The decision must 
have ranked among the most difficult 
that ever a British monarch had to 
take. As every one knows, King 
George gave Mr. Asquith the required 
undertaking before the second dissolu- 
tion, and authorized him to make it 
known when the crisis became acute. 
The list of some 300 possible Liberal 
peers was actually compiled. That set- 
tled this affair, though not without 
further drama and passion. 


Thus within a year after his acces- 
sion it fell to this Tory King to take 
the gravest decision in the modern 
history of the British monarchy. It 
illustrates perfectly the function of 
the King in this century. He is the 
umpire, whose duty it is to see that 
the unwritten rules shall be observed 
which insure that the will of the 
democracy shall ultimately prevail. 
Something depends on his judgment 
and discretion. He may require, as in 


this case, a special election to eluci- 
date the people’s will. It might hap- 
pen, as it did not in this instance, that 
the majority would seem to him inde- 
cisive. But beyond these limits his 
power hardly extends. In this way, 
then, this delicate, fallible instrument 
of kingship provides even for the 
radical amendment of an unwritten 
constitution. 

What motives weighed with George 
V to overcome his own spontaneous 
leanings, one can only conjecture. 
Prudence may have played a part, for 
the King in these stormy years was 
pessimistic about the future of the 
monarchy. He used to say that he 
would probably be the last King of 
England. But one may fairly suppose 
that the decisive consideration was 
simply his strong sense of duty. He 
knew, as a just judge knows, what 
society expected of him in the position 
to which he had been called. Hard 
though it must have been, he did it. 

Not till the historian has at his 
command the memoirs of all the 
actors in the Irish drama that fol- 
lowed shall we know fully what part 
King George played, while round him 
soldiers and politicians were intri- 
guing to set the scene for civil war. As 
yet we know only his public acts. He 
opened the abortive interparty con- 
ference at Buckingham Palace that 
sought in vain for a compromise on 
the Ulster question. His speech on 
this occasion disclosed his own per- 
sonal leanings unwisely. He said that 
“the cry of civil war” was on the lips 
of “the most responsible and sober- 
minded of the people.” That was odd 
language to use at such a moment of 
Sir Edward Carson and “Galloper” 
Smith, 

The war closed this chapter; the 
bitter sequel in Ireland raised no 
constitutional problems. We know 
nothing to suggest that the King in 
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any way deflected policy during the 
war or the settlement. His feelings 
were those of the mass of the nation. 
He never, so far as is generally 
known, took an initiative in foreign 
_ affairs as Edward VII in some meas- 
ure did. His action in charging the 
family name of his House from 
Guelph, with its proud medieval mem- 
ories, to Windsor suggests that he felt 
as bitterly as most of his subjects. 

One asks in retrospect whether 
after the war a popular King might 
not have used his social influence for 
an early reconciliation. An invitation 
to old Hindenburg to visit London or 
a royal visit to Berlin might have 
changed the fortunes of the doomed 
German Republic. Inevitably, and ex- 
cusably as the cousin of the murdered 
Czar, the King looked on the Soviet 
Union with hostility; this attitude of 
the court helped to delay recognition 
and to minimize its effects. 

The King has a right to be informed 
in good time of all that goes on, abroad 
and at home, and to discuss policy 
with his Ministers. If he dissents, he 
may remonstrate or argue, but cannot 
in the end insist on his own view; he 
must follow his Ministers’ advice. If 
a King is persistent, or if his Ministers 
are weak, he may and usually does 
exert a considerable influence, cumu- 
latively, over the whole range of 
affairs. “One gives way on four small 
matters,” an able Liberal Minister 
once put it, “in order to resist him on 
the fifth.” There is no doubt that 
through a quarter of a century this 
personal influence was steadily used 
by King George to reinforce the con- 
servative and conventional view. 

When one returns to the relative 
calm of the post-war years, two or 
three interesting episodes stand out in 
the King’s dealings with his Minis- 
ters. Normally, when a Prime Min- 
ister dies or resigns, or is defeated in 
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Parliament or at the polls, the King’s 
functions are formal and almost auto- 
matic. But when Mr. Bonar Law died, 
in 1923, there was a doubt about the 
succession. On every ground of abil- 
ity, seniority and experience Lord Cur- 
zon should have followed him as 
Prime Minister. But this proud, aloof 
man, incapable of thinking his way 
outside his caste, would have been a 
disastrous choice, and the King evi- 
dently knew it. He argued that it was 
an anomaly in a modern democracy 
that the Prime Minister should sit in 
the Lords. So the succession passed to 
the genial commoner who once more 
holds it, Mr. Baldwin. 

There was much curiosity and some 
alarm when in 1924 the first Labor 
Ministry in the history of Great Brit- 
ain was formed. But the Labor Gov- 
ernment wished to be moderate; it 
was bent. in Mr. MacDonald’s favor- 
ite phrase, on “winning confidence.” 
It followed all the usual conven- 
tions of dress and etiquette, to the 
disgust of some of its more ardent 
followers. Mr. MacDonald had in him 
a Highland clansman’s capacity for 
romantic loyalty. To a visitor during 
his first term of office he once showed 
a letter that he had just received from 
the King, written by his own hand. 
“This,” said he, “is the proudest day 
of my life.” On that basis of senti- 
ment there could be no friction. The 
sympathy between the King and this 
Prime Minister was soon mutual. 

A difficult constitutional problem 
faced the King during the financial 
crisis of 1931. Mr. MacDonald had 
failed to carry his Cabinet and his 
party with him for the adoption of a 
policy of deflation. They were hope- 
lessly divided, and Mr. MacDonald car- 
ried his and his colleagues’ resigna- 
tions to the King. Instead of accepting 
Mr. MacDonald’s resignation, King 
George asked him to sleep upon it. 
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In the interval he ascertained that 
Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel 
were willing to serve under Mr. Mac- 
Donald in a National government, and 
this solution proved acceptable to the 
latter. 

Of this procedure some exponents 
of constitutional practice, notably 
Professor Laski, are critical, I think 
justly. After Mr. MacDonald’s failure 
to carry his. Cabinet with him, he had 
ceased to be the leader of the biggest 
party in Parliament. He was now 
merely a distinguished private mem- 
ber, or at most the head of a small 
group. Was it constitutionally correct 
that he should continue to “advise” 
the Crown? On the main point, the 
formation of a National government, 
the event showed that the royal um- 
pire had correctly interpreted public 
opinion, but it is possible to question 
his reading of the rules. 

The rest of this tale falls within re- 
cent memory. At the Silver Jubilee 
last year the nation looked back over 
a quarter of a century and found rea- 
son to congratulate itself that George 
V had been its King. He had done his 
duty in that early period of tension, 
facing the specter of civil war. 
Through the four years of slaughter 
and peril it recalled him in khaki, al- 
ways steady, always at one with his 
men. It looked around on the wreck- 
age of three empires that had domi- 
nated Europe when he ascended the 
throne. Through an epoch of revolu- 
tionary danger the island kingdom 
had stood secure. Of the leaders who 
surrounded his throne five and twenty 
years before not one was ndw at the 
helm. One great party had risen, as it 
were, from nothing; another had 
dwindled to insignificance. In this 
simple and. kindly old man, so typical 


in his virtues as in his limitations, his 
people may well have seen the symbol 
of the nation’s permanence and sur- 
vival. 


A century ago the British mon- 
archy was at its lowest ebb of popu- 
larity. Three sovereigns raised it to 
the place it fills today in the hearts of 
the people, but of the three, King 
George beyond a doubt built most 
solidly. 

A rationalist who grew up in the 
liberal tradition may view this 
achievement with mixed feelings. 
There is for him in this emotion of 
loyalty something atavistic; it seems 
an irrational survival, that belongs to 
the dim region of the subconscious. 
He finds in the language it uses an 
uncongenial exaggeration. He knows, 
too, or suspects, that this emotion 
ranges itself on the side of tradition, 
and is a barrier against change, social 
or economic. It is, beyond question, an 
asset to conservatism. 

But two considerations occur to 
him while he reflects. Perhaps the 
average man is happier, if this institu- 
tion works well, than he can ever he 
without it. It may satisfy some emo- 
tional need, of which the rationalists 
and the liberals fail to take account. 
In the second place, though it may 
well be that the monarchy slows down 
the pace of change, conceivably it en- 
ables it to take place, when at last it 
is inevitable, smoothly and with less 
risk of civil strife. 

Balancing these things doubtfully 
in his mind, he none the less registers 
the fact that this institution reached 
under George V an epoch of tranquil 
and all but universal acceptance. It 
reached it because this simple man 
shared the instincts of his people, fol- 
lowed the promptings of a kindly 
heart and obeyed the law of duty. 





Troubled Days in Czechoslovakia 


By FRANK C. HANIGHEN* 


HEN Eduard Benes, sitting in 

the palace of the ancient kings 
of Bohemia, was elected President of 
the Czechoslovak Republic last De- 
cember he found himself faced not 
only with a difficult budget, a de- 
pressed agriculture and widespread 
unemployment but also with the prob- 
lems of a country almost entirely 
surrounded by hostile States. One 
of these States is Germany, and with- 
in Czechoslovakia itself there is a 
vigorous German minority that has 
gone Nazi. 

Benes had been Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia since its creation 
and had established himself as one 
of the leading figures in European 


diplomacy. Among his own people 
he inspired so much confidence that, 
looking somewhat dubiously at the 
small Czechoslovak Army and the 
ring of ‘hostile nations, they would 


say: “Our best army is a one-man 
army—Benes.” 

Geographers have often remarked 
that Czechoslovakia is shaped like a 
bull-headed fish. Around the head, 
which contains the richest industrial 
region, lies Germany. Along the 
southern, the lower side, are Austria 
and Hungary, no more friendly than 
Germany to the republic that has 
shorn them of their former power. 
Along the northern side, body and tail, 
is Poland, once neutral but now hos- 
tile. Only the northern tip of the tail 
is bounded by a friend, Rumania. 


*The author of this article is an Ameri- 
can journalist who recently spent some 
time studying conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Along these frontiers constant dan- 
ger lurks. For example, the Polish 
Consul at Moravska-Ostrava, in a 
district where there are many Poles, 
referred recently in a speech to this 
part of Czechoslovakia as ‘Polish 
ground” and declared that “the day 
of vengeance would come.” Prague 
withdrew recognition of the Consul 
and tension between the two govern- 
ments grew. Czechoslovakia could 
not help associating this Polish agi- 
tation with the sudden friendship be- 
tween Germany and Poland, signal- 
ized by those hunting parties attended 
by General Goering and members of 
the Polish Government. 


Another of these hunting parties, 
which have become a feature of Cen- 
tral European politics, included Pre- 
mier Goemboes of Hungary. Budapest 
recurrently clamors for revision of 
the Treaty of Trianon, which means, 
among other things, the restoration 
of that part of Czechoslovakia which 
is inhabited by Hungarians and was 
formerly part of Hungary. 

If the Habsburgs were restored 
in Vienna, Austria would become a 
distinct threat to Czechoslovakia. 
Against the Habsburgs, who ruled 
Bohemia for centuries, mercilessly and 
despotically, Masaryk and Benes con- 
spired for Czechoslovak independence, 
which was achieved only through the 
dismemberment of the old empire. 
This explains why Czechoslovakia has 
threatened to mobilize should a Habs- 
burg monarch be crowned in Vienna. 
Faced with this twin danger of Aus- 
tria and Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
counts on her fellow-members of the 
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Czechoslovakia’s racial divisions 


Little Entente, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, to assist her. 

Germany, however, is the chief 
menace to Czechoslovakian security. 
Hitler’s Third Reich looks hungrily at 
the rich industrial resources of her 
neighbor, and some of the Nazi leaders 
have marked out the western and Ger- 
man end of the country as their spoil. 
Should Germany seize Austria, she 
would not tolerate a strong Czecho- 
slovakia on her flank. Furthermore, 
Czechoslovakia lies on the way to the 
Ukraine and, if one can believe the 
promises in Hitler’s Mein Kampf, not 
to mention frequent rumors of an in- 
vasion of the Russian Ukraine, there 
is ample danger here. 


The Czechoslovaks have relied on 
France and, more recently, on the 
Soviet Union for protection against 
Nazi Germany. A year ago, after 
France and the Soviet Union signed 
a mutual assistance treaty aimed at 
Germany, Czechoslovakia also made 
a pact with Russia. Later French and 
Russian officers participated in the 
Czech army manoeuvres. 

Czechoslovakia’s international and 
domestic problems are so closely inter- 
twined that they must be considered 
together. An acute depression has 


been engendered within the economic 
walls that her neighbors have built 
along her frontiers, and inside these 
barriers are the conflicts of the vari- 
ous nationalities that make up the 
Czechoslovak population. Thus when 
the Polish Government recently took 
a provocative nationalistic stand the 
Polish minority developed rebellious 
tendencies. But the Polish minority is 
negligible, and Poland is not a great 
power. The real danger is Germany, 
and the large German minority in 
Czechoslovakia has become more and 
more restless. 

This German minority is organized 
in the Sudetendeutsche Heimatfront, 
led by Konrad Henlein, a former 
teacher of gymnastics. In less than 
two years the party has been re- 
markably successful. At the elections 
in 1935 the Henlein movement gained 
representation in Parliament as the 
second largest party, with 44 seats to 
the 45 of the dominant Czech Agra- 
rians. It is well organized, amply pro- 
vided with funds and receives over 80 
per cent of the German votes. 

Henlein officially proclaims his loy- 
alty to the republic and his adherence 
to democratic government, but he de- 
mands that the German section of the 
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country be transformed into an 
autonomous Province. Nevertheless, 
there is ground for his opponents’ 
charges that he is really a Fascist and 
disloyal. His violent anti-Marxism, his 
anti-Semitism, his pronouncements 
which smack of the totalitarian State 
and his insistence upon the solidarity 
of the German race are typical of 
Nazi propaganda. However strongly 
Henlein himself may protest his loy- 
alty to Czechoslovakia, most of his 
followers desire incorporation in the 
Reich. Of their close connection with 
the German Nazis there is no doubt. 


Henlein’s professed allegiance to the 
republic and his avoidance of any 
open connection with the Reich gained 
his party permission to exercise their 
constitutional rights and take their 
places in the Chamber. When urged to 
suppress the Henlein party President 
Masaryk insisted that the forms of 
democracy be preserved. His reply is 
said to have been: “TI still believe in 
Plato.” It is, therefore, rather surpris- 
ing that considerable numbers of vot- 
ers should turn from this tolerant 
democracy to fascism. Czechoslovakia, 
after all, has had a good record as a 
democratic State and for its treatment 
of national minorities. In a total popu- 
lation of 14,729,000 there are 9,688,- 
000 Czechs and Slovaks, 3,231,000 
Germans, 692,000 Hungarians, 540,000 
Ruthenians and 81,000 Poles. Each 
group has been free to use its own 
language, maintain its own press, 
schools and religion and send repre- 
sentatives to Parliament. 

The rise of the Henlein movement 
is partly explained by national an- 
tagonism, which even fair treatment 
cannot entirely dissipate. The Ger- 
mans still look down on the Czechs 
and Slovaks, who were their political 
inferiors under the monarchy, and re- 
sent the preponderance of Czechs in 
government positions. Added to this is 





the depression, which has brought 
much unemployment, particularly to 
the highly industrialized German dis- 
tricts. Hitler money for propaganda 
also has played its part. But most im- 
portant is the ability of the Nazis to 
take advantage of their privileges 
under a democratic régime. 


The freedom of the press, for in- 
stance, has helped Henlein. Those 
German-language papers which have 
not been openly pro-Nazi have studi- 
ously ignored the worst features of 
the Third Reich—its purges, concen- 
tration camps and numerous acts of 
repression. Lucrative advertising con- 
tracts from large German firms have 
had their effect. How Nazi influence 
is exerted on the German-language 
newspapers is illustrated by the case 
of one of the largest, which belongs 
to the same individual who owns a 
paper in Leipzig. Naturally, he fears 
Nazi retaliation should he print un- 
favorable news. Radio, too, serves the 
Nazis; the powerful 120-kilowatt 
Leipzig station sends Nazi propaganda 
to most parts of Czechoslovakia, 
some of it directly attacking the re- 
public, for Czechoslovakia has no 
radio non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many, as it has with Austria. 


Party politics has given Henlein 
his best opportunity. Czechoslovak 
politicians, unlike ex-President Masa- 
ryk, are less interested in Plato than 
in patronage and positions. Henlein’s 
success in the elections of May 18, 
1935, was largely due to the refusal 
of the other parties to make common 
cause against him. The German Agra- 
rian party would not unite with the 
Czech Agrarian party, nor would the 
German Social Democrats make com- 
mon cause with the Czech Social 
Democrats. 

Even after Henlein’s success at the 
polls factionalism and personal am- 
bitions protected his position. The 
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Presidency was the prize in the game, 
since the resignation of Masaryk had 
long been expected. Various leaders 
of the Agrarian and other parties 
were supposed to have Presidential 
ambitions, and it was freely pre- 
dicted, after the May elections, that 
one of these politicians would win the 
Presidency through a deal with Hen- 
lein, who would deliver his party’s 
votes in return for protection, Minis- 
terial posts and patronage. 


The Germans were not the only 
discontented group. The Slovaks have 
not got along too well with their kins- 
men, the Czechs. They have claimed 
that the Czechs took the lion’s share 
of government positions, while as de- 
vout Catholics they have felt that the 
Czechs were bad Catholics, in view of 
the survival of the Hussite tradition 
in Bohemia and Moravia. Father 
Hlinka’s Slovak party gave this an- 
tagonism its political expression. ~ 


Benes met this situation by a dip- 
lomatic move. In the Spring of 1935 
he negotiated an agreement with the 
Vatican to transfer parishes that 
were formerly under German, Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Bishops to 
Czech and Slovak Bishops, and to rec- 
ognize the Vatican’s right to appoint 
members of the hierarchy. As a re- 
sult, Hungarians and Germans were 
no longer subject to racial propagan- 
da from their foreign Bishops. Many 
Slovaks were likewise mollified when 
the Papal Legate and Benes sat down 
together at a banquet to celebrate 
the new rapprochement between 
Church and State. Slovak pride was 
further salved by the elevation last 
October of Hodza, a leader of the 
Slovak Agrarian party, to the posi- 
tion of Premier. 

Racial ferment in Czechoslovakia is 
intimately affected by economic con- 
ditions. The Slovaks are not difficult 
to conciliate, for they are mostly 
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farmers who have benefited by the 
government’s liberal agrarian policy. 
On the other hand, the discontent 
of the German population, which is 
largely centered in the chief indus- 
trial districts of Bohemia, has been 
aggravated by unemployment. The de- 
pression has been particularly severe 
in mining and manufacturing, and 
there are few signs of revival. 


Here, too, the problem has interna- 
tional roots, traceable to the dismem- 
berment of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. Bohemia, once the industrial 
heart of the empire, sold its goods in 
the present States of Austria and Hun- 
gary and part of Yugoslavia. Today 
the tariff walls erected around both 
these and other European States have 
shut out the products of Czechoslovak 
industry. 

When business made no real ad- 
vance in the Summer of 1935 Hen- 
lein’s agitation began to bear fruit. 
During the military manoeuvres it 
was found in the districts where they 
took place that the German popula- 
tion was definitely hostile. Field tele- 
graph wires were cut and military 
property was damaged. Minister of 
War Machnik declared: “Such was the 
atmosphere in some districts that it 
gave the impression of a battlefield 
between two hostile armies.” 

At the same time Henlein provided 
ground for criticism by taking a vaca- 
tion in England for the purpose, it 
was alleged, of conferring with offi- 
cials of the Reich. “Henlein,” the Na- 
rodni Listy of Prague wrote, “recent- 
ly had important conversations with 
German political personalities, in the 
course of which it was decided that 
the Little Entente should be broken 
up so that Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia could be brought under the in- 
fluence of Germany and England.” 
The newspaper added that Henlein 
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would try to orient Czechoslovakia to- 
ward Germany. 

Whatever the truth of these state- 
ments, Henlein’s return from his vaca- 
tion marked the beginning of a more 
vigorous campaign than he had dared 
to carry on before. On Sept. 1, at 
Haida, 40,000 Henlein supporters gath- 
ered to hear speeches proclaiming a 
strenuous fight against the existing 
system of government. Henlein him- 
self provided the crowning sensation 
by threatening to “save from hunger 
our brothers and sisters by means of 
a great international campaign of re- 
lief.” The word “international” was 
considered ominous. 

Finally, on Sept. 21, the Nazi dan- 
ger was brought into the open by the 
Prager Presse trial. When the Agra- 
rians were first manoeuvring with 
Henlein, that newspaper, Benes’s 


mouthpiece, had printed an article 
accusing Henlein of having direct 


relations with the Reich. Henlein 
brought suit for libel. At the trial 
the counsel for the Prager Presse 
produced evidence to show that Nazi 
Storm Troopers from Germany were 
ordered to act as “stewards” in 
civilian clothes at Henlein party meet- 
ings. The newspaper had also stated 
that a Prague bank that financed 
various Henlein organs was com- 
pletely “dependent” on a large Berlin 
bank. Winkler, a former Austrian 
Minister, supported this statement by 
testifying that Henlein had received 
large sums of money from German 
sources. Since the Prager Presse is 
regarded as authoritative, all this 
seemed evidence to confirm the fact 
that the Henlein movement is a direct 
offspring of the German Nazis. 
While these revelations aroused 
some elements in Czechosiovakia to 
combat the Nazis, others were pre- 
pared to compromise. As a result of 
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the depression, various Right-Wing 
parties—the National Democrats, the 
Czech People’s party and some of the 
Czeca Agrarians—had developed Fas- 
cist tendencies. They did not like Hen- 
lein, but they disliked the Left still 
more and they clamored for a more 
“authoritarian” government. Besides, 
they had no use for the pact with the 
Soviet Union and they were not at all 
sure but that more friendliness toward 
Germany was not the proper course. 
Premier Hodza expressed this attitude 
when he talked of the need for a bloc 
of Central European States as protec- 
tion against the “contamination” of 
the “economic constitution of Bolshe- 
vism.” This was obviously aimed at 
Benes’s democratic tendencies and his 
friendship with Moscow. 


The Presidential election in Decem- 
ber brought matters to a head. As was 
predicted, the Henlein party was an 
important factor, for the Right-Wing, 
pro-Fascist parties, together with the 
Czech Agrarians, courted the support 
of both Henlein and Father Hlinka, 
the intransigent leader of the Slovak 
party, in an effort to elect their candi- 
date, the ultra-nationalist Professor 
Nemec. Professor Masaryk called for 
the election of Benes and rallied the 
Left to his side, An anti-Fascist front 
was formed by the Communists, So- 
cialists, Catholics (who were concili- 
ated by the Vatican pact) and moder- 
ate Slovaks. In the end the Czech 
Agrarians, finding the demands made 
by Henlein and Hlinka too exacting, 
went over to Benes. 

With the Presidency decided and a 
strong statesman at the helm, it be- 
comes possible to view the situation 
more clearly. Will fascism, stimulated 
by Henlein’s presence in the domestic 
situation, overcome democracy? Will 
Czechoslovakia, menaced by fascism 
within and by hostile nations without, 
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be able to survive as an independent 
State? 

The prospects of democracy at pres- 
ent seem favorable. The result of the 
Presidential election indicates that 
Masaryk’s democratic tradition is 
holding its own, and that Benes, 
Masaryk’s political heir, will guide the 
State for some time to come. The 
minorities, particularly the Germans, 
will continue to present a difficult 
problem, but the challenge to democ- 
racy is being fairly met by democratic 
methods. If successful, Czechoslovakia 
will provide an example of how strict 
adherence to democracy can counter- 
act anti-democratic ideas. 

Czechoslovakia’s progress as a de- 
mocracy, however, will be seriously 
retarded unless the economic prob- 
lems that contribute to the discontent 
of the minorities are solved. Yet the 
situation cannot be dismissed merely 
by saying that until economic walls 
are razed, Czechoslovakia cannot keep 
peace within her borders. An economic 
union of Central European States, so 
often discussed, now seems more re- 
mote than ever. Until such a solution 
is reached, therefore, Benes or who- 
ever leads the country must accept 
this handicap and concentrate all 
energies not only on conciliating the 
nation’s minorities but also on alli- 
ances with other nations. 

Czechoslovakia, as a testing ground 
for democratic methods, may easily 
be distracted by the vexing questions 
of foreign policy, while her survival 
aS an independent State depends on 
how well she can fortify herself 
against the danger of German mili- 
tarism. She must have powerful allies, 
and thus she is confronted with no 
more important problem than that of 
her relations with France and Russia. 
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“France, of course, will come to our 
aid in case of a German attack,” a 
Czechoslovak official said to me last 
Fall, with a gesture suggesting that 
perhaps he did not altogether believe 
what he said. Last Spring faith in 
France seemed at first to be justified 
by the mutual assistance pact between 
that country and the Soviet Union. 
Czechoslovakia proceeded to make a 
similar pact, in which, however, there 
was an important reservation. Mutual 
assistance between Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia, it was agreed, will be given 
in the event of aggression against 
either party only if the victim is 
assisted by France. France remains a 
question mark because the French 
Government has, at this writing, not 
yet ratified the pact with the Soviet 
Union. 

If, then, the alliance between France 
and the Soviet Union holds good, 
Czechoslovakia can breathe more free- 
ly. But if France should throw over 
Moscow and make a pact with Berlin 
—a, possibility in view of Laval’s nego- 
tiations with von Ribbentrop—Czecho- 
slovakia will be in an embarrassing 
position. She will then have to make 
her peace with Berlin, for it is her un- 
fortunate lot to be at the mercy of the 
struggle for power among stronger 
neighbors. 

This is the significance of Czecho- 
slovakia’s position. All her gallant 
efforts to retain democratic govern- 
ment and to deal fairly with racial 
and economic problems must be subor- 
dinated to the demands of security. A 
shift in the alignments of the great 
powers can retard, perhaps destroy, 
all her labors for internal peace. 
Czechoslovakia’s future depends above 
all on a reorganization of European 
peace, political and economic. 






HE slow-moving peasant of ancient 
Russia is being made over. For 
ten years after the revolution noth- 
ing much happened to him, but since 
1929 his life has changed completely. 
Once the State was in the hands of 
the Soviets, the problem in regard to 
agriculture was that of moving from 
feudalism to socialism. The backward- 
ness of about 125,000,000 peasants 
made it difficult to the point of per- 
plexity. They were illiterate, supersti- 
tious, cruel and, above all, suspicious 
of anything new. Had not every 
scheme in the past been only a new 
way of forcing work out of them? Al- 
ways their deepest craving had been 
for land, since if they had land they 
could somehow raise a crop and have 
grain for the Winter. The Bolsheviks 
had given them land, and they expect- 
ed to farm it quietly. 

Thus, for ten years after the revo- 
lution, the old life went on. The man 
of the house beat his wife; she beat 
the children; the children beat the 
animals, There appeared in the vil- 
lages a little pamphlet selling for two 
kopecks entitled Don’t Beat Your 
Children. With simple words and in 
large type, like that of a child’s 
primer, the pamphlet described beat- 
ing as the method of bloody Czar 
Nicholas, while the Soviet Government 
stood for friendly reasoning. More 
than a pamphlet, however, was needed 
to end the old dark customs. There 
had to be a revolution, and a revolu- 


*The author of this article is an Ameri- 
can who has made first-hand studies of 
farm problems both in the Soviet Union 
and in this country. 
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tion on whose banner was inscribed 
a tractor. 

When the Bolsheviks took the idea 
of the collective farm to the villages 
they at first met with a cold reception. 
A country school teacher told me how, 
as a member of the Communist party, 
he had argued for two years in the 
village before the peasants were will- 
ing to try the experiment of their first 
little collective, and even then they 
entered full of doubts, with the right 
to withdraw after the first season if 
they did not like it. I made it a prac- 
tice last Summer to ask peasants 
about their new life. Their answer was 
usually something like this: ‘Not bad. 
We have difficulties.” This was high 
praise. The grumbling about the lack 
of supplies in the country store, which 
usually followed this comment, only 
proved that the answer was a genuine 
expression of peasant approval. Be- 
hind his answer, “Not bad,” lies the 
impressive fact that the peasant’s in- 
come is vastly higher than it has ever 
been before. 

Today the Russian peasant is be- 
ginning to look a little different. As 
a first sign of advancing civilization, 
the beard is gone. A peasant manages 
to visit the new village barber shop 
about once in ten days, and so most 
of the time he looks like an Autumn 
chestnut burr. He is wearing real 
shoes, and this is a big advance over 
the straw and cloth with which he 
used to bind his feet. Now a man has 
enough money in his pocket to buy 
real shoes. When they appear in the 
village store there is a great rush and 
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a few hours later all shoes are sold. 

The village demand for manufac- 
tured goods is greater than even the 
expanded industries can yet supply. 
This causes considerable grumbling, 
especially from the older peasants, to 
whom grumbling has always been a 
recognized pastime. Plenty of them are 
not impressed by the arguments of 
local officials, who explain that the 
war danger has forced many factories 
to produce war materials rather than 
consumers’ goods. 

Thousands of peasants who cannot 
buy what they want in the villages go 
long distances to the cities to shop in 
the big stores. I found in Moscow’s 
largest department store crowds of 
peasant men and women at the shoe 
counters handing over their money. 
These peasant shoppers were not dis- 
couraged because prices were higher 
in Moscow than in the country. 

But with the change have come new 
difficulties—problems of living, labor 
supervision, technique and manage- 
ment. The shift from strip tillage 
with crude tools to modern, large- 
scale farming, from individual to col- 
lective farming, brought with it the 
need to train thousands of bookkeep- 
ers and mechanics, farm specialists 
and so forth. And there was no one 
for these tasks except the medieval 
peasant. Yesterday he used a walking 
plow; today he drives a caterpillar 
tractor. Yesterday he could neither 
read nor calculate; today he must 
understand cost accounting. 

Five years ago I saw a good deal of 
new machinery wrecked through igno- 
rance. A peasant tractor driver, find- 
ing that dirt was in the gas-line, 
would take a heavy wrench and twist 
off the whole line in his crude attempt 
to open it. In some cases tractors were 
run without oil or water. The answer 
to this problem was the development 
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of machine tractor stations with well- 
equipped machine shops to serve the 
surrounding region. These were so 
placed that the heavy equipment of 
a given area could pass through them 
in the Winter and thus by Spring be 
in first-class condition. 

I noticed that one of the institutes 
for agricultural research was design- 
ing a model repair shop on wheels. 
The director of this institute explained 
that the machine tractor stations were 
helping the collectives to organize 
movable repair shops so that break- 
downs could be quickly dealt with and 
the tractors kept running. 

An intense nation-wide campaign 
had been conducted to arouse public 
interest in the social significance of 
tractors and heavy farm implements. 
Machinery has become a part of the 
life of every village. Celebrations, 
parades and speeches force technical 
matters upon the attention of even 
old grandfathers. During the Winter 
every one of the 4,000 machine tractor 
stations gives a three months’ course 
of instruction without charge for col- 
lective farmers. The students’ living 
expenses are met by the collective 
farms, which regard this class work 
as useful as labor in the fields. In 
addition, many of the State farms 
(sovhozes) include technical schools 
for training peasants. All this educa- 
tional work has provided many thou- 
sands of well-trained mechanics and 
agricultural specialists who can oper- 
ate and repair the new equipment and 
machinery. These mechanics keep old 
tractors running more continuously 
and efficiently than they ran when 
they were new. 

The past five years have also been 
marked by an immense increase in 
the production of all kinds of farm 
machinery. New tractor factories 
are now running full blast, turning 
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out an excellent product. In January, 
1936, there were 400,000 tractors on 
the Soviet farms. (This compares 
with 1,000,000 tractors on American 
farms in 1930.) Improved labor 
methods within the plants have 
raised production considerably be- 
yond schedule, and it is expected that 
in 1936 more than 200,000 more trac- 
tors will be available for the collec- 
tives. : 

I visited a factory where combine 
harvesters are made. This plant had 
been built originally on American 
lines, but so many improvements 
have been added that its product is 
now undoubtedly superior to the best 
American combine. The most impor- 
tant change enlarged the cylinder, 
which is the heaviest and most ex- 
pensive part of the machine. In the 
United States the cylinder is kept as 
small as possible in order to reduce 
manufacturing costs, but Soviet en- 
gineers have greatly widened the cyl- 
inder, thereby guaranteeing good 
threshing even when harvesting con- 
ditions are unfavorable. The combine 
factories can afford to do this and 
still show a profit on their books be- 
cause they have no sales problem, no 
advertising, no large salaries, no 
rent for land or buildings. 

The director of this factory de- 
scribed how the plant tries to assist 
the collectives in training their mem- 
bers in the proper care of this strange 
new machinery. “This Summer we 
trained 290 combine mechanics right 
in our own plant,” he said. “Besides 
that, we sent 300 of our men to the 
field at harvest time to give practical 
help. In fact, each division of our 
plant assumes patronage over cer- 
tain collective farms in this territory. 
During the harvest our men go out 
on their free day. In return the col- 
lectives send us special food supplies 
for our factory dining room. Some 
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peasants come here to work and 
thereby help us to overcome our 
shortage of labor.” 


Throughout the recent period of 
rapid industrialization there has been 
a great movement, totaling millions of 
peasants, to the industrial centres. 
You find peasants of yesterday at 
work as trade union members in all 
the factories. Here is a great steel mill 
named after Karl Liebknecht. While 
standing near one of the great electric 
furnaces, waiting to watch a pouring, 
I talked with a puddier who came in 
from the farms six months before. He 
told me how he started at 150 to 200 
rubles a month and now earns 300. “I 
go to school after work and study 
machinery.” (I learned that 60 per 
cent of the workers in this plant were 
studying.) “But come over here, I 
want to show you something.” He 
took me to the drinking fountain and 
told me to drink. The water was 
charged, like soda water, as a special 
service for those working in hot 
places. 


At the same time that grain-har- 
vesting machinery is being improved, 
important developments are taking 
place in wheat culture itself. In one of 
the experimental farms in Siberia 
perennial wheat is growing. The same 
stool will produce a crop year after 
year. It is a hybrid of a good drought- 
resisting variety of wheat and a moun- 
tain grass found in Central Asia. I 
saw this perennial wheat in a green- 
house in one of the Ukrainian experi- 
mental stations and also in a little 
laboratory attached to a collective 
farm. If perennial wheat proves suc- 
cessful, the labor required for grow- 
ing a crop will be reduced after the 
first planting to simply harvesting 
once a year. Harvesting this crop with 
the improved combines should reduce 
enormously the cost and labor of rais- 
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ing wheat. Perennial wheat would also 
solve the problem of wind erosion on 
the prairies, since the stools from 
which it grows have a wide root 
system. 

Thus modern technique is closing in 
on the grain crop from three direc- 
tions: First, the mass production of 
tractors and harvesting machinery; 
second, the development of improved 
machinery to operate over a greater 
area and handle a greater percentage 
of the crop, and, third, improved plant 
varieties which simplify the process 
of wheat production. How will all this 
affect the peasants? One combine can 
do in ten days the same work, with 
less loss of grain, that formerly re- 
quired 200 peasants working for five 
weeks. This opens the way for shorter 
working hours on the farms, for an 
end to the tyranny of the soil. 


Experiments are going forward in 
all lines of farming. Here is an experi- 
mental station designing a cheap type 
of electrically heated hotbed that can 
be assembled by a village carpenter. 
Such hotbeds greatly extend the sea- 
son for fresh green vegetables. Here 
is an experimental station in the 
black-earth region where special types 
of incubators are being designed. It 
was noticed that a mother hen suc- 
ceeds in hatching a higher percentage 
of eggs than the best incubators. The 
research scientist thought that this 
might be due to the natural variation 
of temperature that occurs as hens 
get on and off their nests and move 
the eggs around with their bills. Tem- 
perature is being varied in experi- 
mental incubators to see if this is the 
factor that explains the hen’s success. 

Today nearly every well-organized 
collective includes an experimental 
department, located in what is called 
the laboratory hut. The director of the 
laboratory is likely to be the village 
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schoolmaster, who organizes a bri- 
gade of volunteer collective members 
to assist him in carrying on various 
projects. In the Ukraine alone there 
are 3,000 farms with laboratory 
houses and research brigades—the 
“Mitchurin groups.” They select seed, 
prepare breeding charts, experiment 
with new plants, all with the assist- 
ance and direction of the nearest 
State experimental station. They have 
even a special edition of the Peasant’s 
Gazette, with a special page reporting 
the successes of different laboratories. 

More difficult than the mastering 
of technique has been the question of 
management. Where could presidents 
and brigade leaders be found who 
would be competent to plan farm 
operations ? Bookkeeping alone loomed 
as an insoluble problem. But to meet 
this a national call was issued for 
bookkeepers who would volunteer for 
two years’ service in the villages. Sev- 
eral thousand trained bookkeepers re- 
sponded and went from farm to farm, 
training peasants to keep accounts. 

I remember in 1930 visiting an iso- 
lated collective which had just been 
organized. Here the bookkeeper was 
an old woman who could barely write. 
I saw her at 6 in the morning in a 
harvesting camp. She was sitting on 
a grain sack with an open ledger in 
her lap, marking with big scrawly fig- 
ures the number of hours each collec- 
tive member worked. Between figures 
she would suck an indelible pencil 
which had purpled her whole mouth. 
She was the official bookkeeper of 
this new collective. 

By 1935 the bookkeepers had raised 
their craft to a higher level. They now 
have a special room for working on 
the accounts and proudly display to 
visitors the income and expenditure 
sheets. Everything is done with pen 
and ink, because a typewriter is still 
an unusual machine in a rural commu- 
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nity. As large sheets of paper are not 
available, the bookkeepers paste to- 
gether a number of sheets for their 
exhibits. 

Much of the success of a collective 
farm depends upon the wise choice of 
the president, who is elected by a 
mass meeting and confirmed by the 
local Soviet. Final power to appoint or 
remove lies with the mass meeting, 
but if the Soviet disapproves of the 
choice it can reopen the discussion 
and present its views. 

I noticed that many of the presi- 
dents had formerly been “horseless 
peasants”; that is, the people who 
were too poor to own a horse and had 
to work primarily for a kulak or land- 
lord. They were, of course, constantly 
in debt. After the revolution they 
received land, but lacking the money 
to buy equipment and livestock, they 
continued to work for the kulak by 
whom they were terribly exploited. 
When the collective farms were estab- 
lished, these poorest peasants joined 
immediately, because they saw the 
opportunity of earning some cash and 
living much better. They became the 
most solid and the stanchest sup- 
porters of collectivization. 

As the collectives developed, the 
kulaks saw that their days of pros- 
perity were at an end. It was natural 
that they should do all they could to 
prevent the collectives from succeed- 
ing, and even in 1935 I encountered a 
case where some desperate kulaks had 
attempted to disorganize a collective 
by putting arsenic in the milk that 
was fed to the calves. But this battle 
with the kulak is nearly over. In most 
instances he has become a loyal mem- 
ber of the new society. 

In 1935 important steps were taken 
to protect the personal security of 
every collective farmer. First, the title 
to the land used by the collective was 
guaranteed forever. Then every mem- 
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ber was guaranteed a personal plot of 
land big enough for a garden, potato 
patch and small orchard. In addition 
it became a national policy to “liqui- 
date the cowless peasant.” As a result 
I found that each peasant who did not 
Own a cow was supplied with a heifer 
at small expense by the collective 
farm. These rules affecting all collec- 
tive farms were drawn up and agreed 
to at the Second Congress of Collec- 
tive Farmers. 


In commenting on these model rules 
regarding the amount of livestock 
that collective farmers may have for 
their own personal use, J. A. Yakolev, 
Commissar of Agriculture, said: “The 
new model rules place no limitation 
on the number of privately owned rab- 
bits and poultry in any of the dis- 
tricts. We refuse to count the quantity 
of poultry or rabbits a collective farm 
woman has raised—let her raise all 
she can; it will only be of benefit to 
the State, the collective farms and the 
collective farmers and the workers.” 


The test of the collectives in the 
peasant’s mind is the money he re- 
ceives after harvesting. It was on his 
hope of increased income that he 
joined the collective farm in the first 
place. He was not a Communist and 
had no political theory. His criterion 
was whether or not he would person- 
ally gain by cooperating in production. 
The fact that 90 per cent of the peas- 
antry have joined without compulsion 
means a good deal. 


The books of the collective farms 
now show that each working member 
will earn about 750 to 1,000 rubles a 
year, apart from receiving a number 
of social benefits. This is a dazzling 
income to people who are just emerg- 
ing from feudalism. It is still a mod- 
est sum, but there is reasonable ex- 
pectation of seeing it rise to 5,000 
rubles in the next few years. 





War and Overpopulation 


By RAYMOND PEARL* 


HE aggressor in every major war 
7 in recent times has given the 
need for more room for his people as 
a primary and noble motive for re- 
luctantly leaving the paths of peace. 
He asks the world to contemplate two 
pictures that he puts side by side. 

One shows poverty-stricken folk so 
crowded together that even the com- 
mon decencies of life and living are 
impossible. The homeland is not big 
enough for them to spread out any 
more. Its resources are insufficient 
to support them in the way they 
should be supported. 

The other picture is of rich, beauti- 
ful and sparsely peopled lands that 
belong to somebody else. Their self- 
ish and bloated owners make only in- 
adequate use of them, as they sit on 
the gaudy heights of empire, gloat- 
ing over the distress of their unfor- 
tunate, but worthy, fellow-men. This 
picture is intended to stir your right- 
eous wrath, to the end that your sym- 
pathies, your oil, your munitions and 
in the end the very lifeblood of your 
countrymen will flow to the succor 
of the artist who painted the pic- 
tures. 

Many diverse opinions have been 
expressed about how much real truth 
there is in such a_ heart-rending 
story. Some writers have said that in 
so advanced and wide-awake a 
world as this there is not and can- 
not be overpopulation except per- 


*Dr. Pearl has long been associated 
with Johns Hopkins University as Pro- 
fessor of Biology. He is an authority on 
biometry and vital statistics and is the 
author of various books in his field. 


haps among unimportant and foolish 
aggregations that have neglected to | 
grasp the blessings of the industrial 
life. Others allege that pressure of 
population is not only a ghastly real- 
ity in a large part of the world but 
constitutes the most serious problem 
confronting the intelligence of man- 
kind. Still other conflicting opinions 
range between these extremes. Let 
us therefore attempt an objective and 
realistic examination of the facts re- 
garding density of population on a © 
world-wide basis. 

The total surface area of the globe 
is roughly a little over 192,000,000 
square miles. But of this total area 
the geographers and geologists esti- 
mate that oceans take up about 72 
per cent, or between 137,000,000 and 
138,000,000 square miles, leaving only 
28 per cent, or about 55,000,000 
square miles, as land area. These are, 
of course, only approximate figures. 
A recent careful study shows that if 
one adds up the officially stated areas 
for each political subdivision of the 
earth’s land surface the result is, in 
round figures, 52,000,000 square 
miles. 

By no means is all this area habita- 
ble by man. Climatic, topographical 
and other purely physical factors set 
off substantial parts of it as impos- 
sible for continued human existence. 
Furthermore, the figures given for 
land area in many cases take no ac- 
count of lakes and other inland 
waters. These may, and to some ex- 
tent actually do, contribute a little to 
the means of human subsistence. But, 
except to an insignificant extent, peo- 
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ple never have dwelt and cannot per- 
manently dwell upon the surface of 
lakes any more than they can upon 
the surface of oceans. 


Again, at best only extremely sparse 
human populations can permanently 
live in true desert areas. A competent 
authority has lately estimated that at 
the present time “one-fourth of the 
earth’s land surface and nearly one- 
fourth of the area of continental 
United States is arid or semi-arid.” 
Other authorities hold that if the 
semi-arid lands be included the figures 
for the United States should be more 
than one-fourth. Obviously, then, the 
55,000,000 or 52,000,000 square miles 
of land area of the globe is consider- 
ably larger than the area capable of 
human habitation. 

Still ancther point must enter the 
argument—the fundamentally impor- 
tant distinction between merely “liv- 
ing” and “getting a living.” Some 
years ago it was a favorite swindle to 
sell to ignorant and unsuspecting city 
dwellers parcels of land in the cut- 
over pine barrens of the northern part 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
The poor buyers soon found that it 
was impossible to make a living by 
farming this land, for it would not 
grow enough to support them. All over 
the world there are similar areas that 
present no absolute physical obstacles 
to human existence but in which, by 
no possible stretch of the imagination, 
could more than a few, if any, human 
beings make a living. 

On the 52,000,000 square miles of 
-land area of this planet that we can 
: definitely add up, without making any 
j allowance for the restrictions and dis- 
abilities to which it is subject for pur- 
poses of human habitation, there are 
living today more than 2,073,000,000 
human beings—men, women and chil- 
dren. Simple arithmetic thus shows an 
average density of population of about 
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forty persons per square mile, which 
means that, on an equal parceling of 
the computed land area, each man, 
woman and child in the world would 
get a little mure than sixteen acres, 
enough certainly for a modest poultry 
farm. 


But, as has already been pointed 
out, not all the land surface of the 
globe is good for poultry farming or 
anything else. Actually, therefore, a 
conservative estimate would probably 
show that not much more than half, 
the statistical figure of 16.3 acres is \ 
available to support each individual 
in the world’s population on land 
worth anything for the production of 
the things—animal, vegetable or min- 
eral—that directly or indirectly 
make human living possible. 


According to the census of 1930, the 
population of the United States has 
a density—40.6 persons per square 
mile—very close to that of the world 
as a whole. If, therefore, one starts 
with one’s own personal impression of 
how densely populated this country is, 
not forgetting that cities as well as 
rural areas come into the reckoning, 
it is possible to reach an average pic- 
ture of what the whole world is like 
in relation to human population and 
land area. 


The population and land areas of 
the globe are distributed by continents 
about as follows: Europe is the most 
densely populated continent with 
about 5,600,000 square miles, 514,000,- 
000 inhabitants and an average den- 
sity of about ninety-two persons per 
square mile. Next comes Asia, the 
largest of the continents, with 14,900,- 
000 square miles, about 1,140,000,000 
inhabitants (more than half the total 
present population of the globe) and 
an average density of about seven- 
ty-six persons per square mile. The 
rest of the world falls below these 











enormous average densities. North 
America (including Central Amer- 
ica) is the third most densely popu- 
lated continent, with between nineteen 
and twenty persons per square mile. 
Africa and South America again drop 
well below North America, each hav- 
ing gross average population densities 
of about twelve persons per square 
mile. Finally, Australia and Oceania 
together have an average gross den- 
sity of only about three persons per 
square mile, 


Turning now to particular coun- 
tries, we find that of the major politi- 
cal or “national” subdivisions of the 
earth and its people the twenty most 
densely populated according to the 
latest figures are: 


Persons Persons 
Per Per 

Country Sq. Mile Country Sq. Mile 
Belgium ...... 700.5 | Switzerland ...255.1 
England and iuneary ...... 241.8 
WIG sc iteus 684.8 | Poland ....... 221.2 
Netherlands Denmark ..... 220.5 
(excluding AMSA. 26.000 208.8 
water area)..659.1|/France ....... 196.8 
Japan (proper) .449.2 |India ......... 195.1 
Germany  (in- POrtugal oo... 192.3 
cluding Saar Rumania ..... 153.7 
District) ....363.5| Bulgaria ...... 152.9 
TUG cviceeie eins 356.0 | Yugoslavia ...145.8 
China (proper) .299.3 | Greece ........ 131.7 


Czech’ slovakia.271.5 


This table contains a number of 
surprises for the unwary and the 
uninformed about population matters. 
First, China and India, contrary to 
popular opinion, are not the most 
densely populated countries in the 
world. China stands seventh and In- 
dia fifteenth in the list of twenty: 
Actually, only one small Province of 
China (Kiangsu, the coastal Province 
containing the great cities of Nan- 
king, Soochow and Shanghai), with 
its 897 persons per square milé; has 
a greater density than Relgium. 

To take an example nearer home for 
a better understanding of the possi- 
bilities of human crowding, consider 
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Bermuda. The American tourist would 
never imagine that the population 
of that little island is more closely 
packed together than are the “teem- 
ing millions” in such Provinces of 
China as Kiangsu. Yet in Bermuda 
there were at the 1931 census more 
than 1,462 persons per square mile, 
about one and two-thirds times as 
many inhabitants per unit area as in 
the most crowded Province of China. 
This comparison has no meaning 
except in the one respect of density 
of population. Although Bermuda has 
a very small area and a small abso- 
lute population, under present condi- 
tions it has almost twice as many 
persons per square mile living in at 
least a fair degree of comfort and 
happiness as are eking out an exist- 
ence in China’s most crowded polit- 
ical subdivision. 


Because China is so often referred 
to as “overcrowded,” let us examine 
the situation in some Provinces other 
than Kiangsu. Kwangtung, the south- 
ernmost coastal Province, which in- 
cludes the city of Canton, has an area 
of about 100,000 square miles and a 
population of about 368 persons per 
square mile. But Rhode Island, with 
a population density of 644 per square 
mile, Massachusetts with 529, and 
New Jersey with 538, are each quite 
definitely more crowded. 


It might be objected that all popu- 
lation figures for China are not census 
counts, but merely estimates. This is 
true. There may conceivably be more 
people in the Provinces of China than 
are indicated. Nevertheless, the fig- 
ures used here represent the best 
judgment not only of the most compe- 
tent authorities in China but also of 
distinguished statisticians elsewhere 
and so may be taken as probably 
pretty close to the truth. 


India is popularly supposed to be 
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second only to China in the crowding 
of its humankind. As it counts nearly 
the whole of its population, and esti- 
mates only a small fraction, its census 
reports are regarded as reliable. The. 
figures show that as a whole India 
has just over 195 persons per square 
mile, which is substantially the same 
population density as that of France. 


But large parts of India’s land area — 


are incapable of accommodating large 
human populations because of jungles,. 
deserts and other disabilities. Some of. 
the regions of that great country are: 
in consequence much more densely‘ 
populated than is suggested by the 
relatively modest figure of 195, indi- 
cating for the country as a whole less 
crowding than prevails in the States 
of New York (264), Pennsylvania 
(215) or either of the New England 
States already mentioned. 


The only political subdivision of In- 
dia with more persons to the square 
mile than Belgium or England and 
Wales is Cochin, which has an area ~ 
of approximately 1,480 square miles, 
only a little greater than that of Rhode 
Island and considerably less than that 
of Delaware. Cochin has a population 
density of 814 persons per square mile. 
England, without Wales, has 743 per- 
sons, and is definitely more crowded 
than Travancore State with 669, than 
Bengal with 616, and much more so 
than the United Provinces with 442, 
the Punjab with 229, Baroda with 299, 
Mysore with 225, Hyderabad and the 
Bombay Presidency each with about 
174 persons to the square mile. 


Because China and India together 
contain about two-fifths of the ‘total 
population of the world, it is assumed 
that they must be the most densely 
populated areas of the earth’s surface. 
But this is quite evidently not so. The 
development of industrial and com- 
mercial processes for getting a living 
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—the furnishing of matter and energy 
in forms that can be sold to people— 
and the parallel growth of easier and 
cheaper methods of transportation and 
communication have in the Western 
World led to a degree of crowding of 
people together in cities in certain lo- 
calities far in excess of the most ex- 
treme densities in the East. 


Taking a world view, we find that 
the increase of urbanization has by no 
means reached its end. During the de- 
pression years there were, to be sure, 
some signs of a reverse trend in the 
United States—people moving back to 
farms—but they probably indicated 
only a temporary reaction to extraor- 
dinary economic conditions. But in a 
broad sense the most striking thing 
that has taken place in regard to agri- 
culture during the last fifty years, not 
alone in the United States or Canada 
or Argentina but pretty generally all 
over the world, is that the progressive 
development of new knowledge, im- 
proved technique and fuller applica-, 
tion of power and machinery have 
made it possible for fewer human be- 
ings to produce more of everything 
than was formerly the case. This 
means that agricultural areas—and 
mining areas too—need, and can com- 
fortably support, less dense popula- 
tions in their own regions and in their 
own businesses. Young people no 
longer needed in such businesses have 
inevitably slipped away to other occu- 
pations. 

From the point of view of popula- 
tion density such movements lead to 
an odd sort of paradox. Social and 
economic forces and modes of thought 
that are fundamentally identical— 
namely, applications of new discov- 
eries, improved machinery, better 
trausport and communication, to the 
business of getting a better living— 
work in opposite directions when ap- 
plied to agriculture and to industry so 
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far as concerns the trend toward 
human crowding. On the one hand, 
the movement is toward a still lower 
density of population in agricultural 
regions, already the most sparsely 
populated portions of the edrth’s sur- 
face capable of supporting any’ sub- 
stantial populatfon at all. On the 
other hand, there is the trend toward 
an even higher density—still greater 
crowding—in urban industrial centers, 
already most densely populated. What 


makes the paradox is that identically’ 


the same set of forces, at bottom, is 
producing these diverse results. 


The same principle applies to a 


considerable extent as between moth- 
er countries and colonies or other de- 
pendencies, Densely populated coun- 
tries with small areas, like those of 
Europe and Japan, are highly indus- 
trialized and commercialized. They 
cry for more land so that their peo- 


ple may spread out. But their nation- ' 


als, by and large, refuse to leave the 
homeland in any considerable num- 
bers to settle in the fair but sparsely 
populated regions available to them. 
Italy, for example, had succeeded up 
to the time of the World War in plac- 
ing only about 8,000 of her people in 
all her African colonies together. 
Again, the colonial empire that was 
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Germany’s on July 1, 1914, had, all 
told, but a meager 24,000 or so Ger- 
man inhabitants. 

Why this sort of thing comes about 
—and many other examples might be 
cited—is that the advance of science 
and technology at one and the same 
time brings about increasing oppor- 
tunities for what individuals them- 
selves regard—whether rightly or 
wrongly does not matter—as a rela- 
tively pleasant existence in the home- 
land, and diminishing opportunities; 
for a similarly pleasant existence in 
colonies exploited for wealth produc- 
tion. 

National as well as individual psy- 
chology is involved. Nations also have 
their pride. But they are not blind 
about the difficulties of getting their 
nationals to spread out into colonies. 
What they really want colonies for is 
to produce wealth. As they look about 
the world they perceive an unequal 
distribution of its richer lands. This 
is indicated in the following tables, 
@vhich are concerned with nine politi- 
cal aggregations called “empires” 
in the sense that in each case all the 
lands and peoples are under the di- 
rect political control, wholly or part- 
ly, of a single country, called here for 
convenience the “home country”: 


TABLE I 
AREA, POPULATION AND POPULATION DENSITY oF NINE ‘‘EMPIRES’”’ 


Area 


“Empire ”’ (Sq. Miles) 


British 


American (U. §S. A.)....... 
pO err errr peer 
Belgian 

Portuguese 

Dutch 

Japanese* 


33,967,307 
World exclusive of empires. 17,775,456 


‘“‘Empire’”’ total 


World total 51,742,763 


* Includes Manchukuo. 


of World’s 
Land Area 
2 


World ‘‘Em- 

pire’? Den- 

Per Cent sity (Per- 

of World’s sons per 

Population Sq. Mile) 
23 


Per Cent 
Population 


45,105,638 
17,733,041 
15,738,954 
69,260,628 
129,783,555 


1,183,093,897 
890,250,321 


2,073,344,218 








These tables may fairly be taken as 
a detail map of the dwelling place of 
one of the mightiest of the dread 
ogres that cause wars. Nine nations,” 
with 23 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, themselves living on enly 14 
per cent of its total land area, control 
66 per cent. of all the land in the 
world and, in greater or less degree, 
the political life of 57 per cent of all 
human beings. If Russia and the Unit- 
ed States be regarded apart from the 
others, for which there is some justifi- 
cation, the remaining seven nations» 
with just under 11 per cent of the 
people in the world living on less than 
114 per cent of its land area, control 
approximately 42 per cent of all the 
lands and all the people on the 
globe. 

The contrast between the-first four 
“empires” of Table I and the. other 
five is striking. Each of these four 
has still a larger share of the garth’s 
lands than of its people. Together 
these four control over 57 per cent of 
the land surface of the world. Is it 
any wonder that Japan, Germany and 
Italy are restless and discontented or 
that the appeal to “do somefhing 
about it’? warms the hearts of their 
respective peoples? 

But suppose they do “do something” 
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TABLE II 
AREA, PopuLATION AND DENSITY oF HoME CouNTRIES CONTROLLING NINE ‘‘EMPIRES’’ 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Controlling Country Area of World’s of World’s 
of ‘‘Empire’”’ (Sq. Miles) Area Population Population Density 
suis w weeanae wees »715 .023 8,247,950 .40 770.5 
INCERGPIQNGS 2.0.5 .cc0e06 12,579 024 ~ = 8,290,389 40 + 659.1 
England, Wales and Scot- 

EUS s Salg ks coe baseeeu ee 88,745 she 44,888,377 2.17 505.8 
SET re 147,592 29 * 68,194,900 3.29 462.1 
rere rr ae 119,713 .23 42,621,000 * 2.05 356.0 
PNEIEED c's o 6d) usa wie'eiole alba 212,659 41 41,834,923 2.02 196.8 
BAIR ig 5 sid wee s.0eren.e 35,490 .069 6,825,883 .00 192.3 
United States .......... 3,026,789 5.85 122,775,046 5.92 40.6 
European U.S. 5S. R..... 3,513,728 6.79 133,769,700 6.45 38.1 


477,448,168 


in the sense they mean—that is, go to 
war in the hope of eventually seizing 
some of the fairer parts of the good 
earth. Is the real problem going to be 
solved? It would seem that the answer 
is No. If Country A (with population 
density ) overwhelms Country B 
(with population density m or great- 
er) and takes away her rich and 
sparsely populated colonies, obviously 
Country B will thereupon find herself 
in much the position that A was be- 
fore the trouble began. The pot and 
the kettle will merely have changed 
places. 

The world problem of population 
and area, however, remains unaltered 
in theory, though practically it will 
have been made worse because of the 
extravagantly wasteful destruction of 
real wealth that war always causes. 
This is the problem that is really seri- 
ous—how can forty persons be main- 
tained for every square mile of land 
surface of this globe—good, bad and 
indifferent land together? War cannot 
enlarge the land surface that must 
support mankind; it has never dimin- 
ished the total number of people who 
want to live on it except by a tiny 
fraction for quite a brief period. There 
is no way out of the dilemma by the 
pathway of war. 
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Is Congress So Bad? 








By ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES* 





o nation has been prouder of its 
democracy than America or 
more contemptuous of the institu- 
tions by which that democracy has 
been supposed to be realized. Particu- 
larly has that been the case with 
Congress. 

Once, long ago, we are told, in the 
days of the giants—the mighty Web- 
ster, Clay and Calhoun— it served its 
purpose, but today its morals, like its 
manners, have declined. Congress, it 
is said, and especially the Senate with 
its endless filibusters, has become a 
mere debating society, and the time 
for debating societies is past. 

Admitting, as one must, that the 
history of the American Congress, 
like that of every other government 
known to man, has been a fairly shab- 
by:.one, is it true that the record 


-shows & decline in manners, morals 


and intelligence? Has the legislative 
branch of the government actually 
been, on the whole, less wise or virtu- 
ous than the executive or judicial? Is 
the Senate really less efficient than 
the House? And are the defects of 
Congress defects inherent in every 
form of parliamentary government, 
or are they perhaps largely due to 


the peculiar American form of parlia- . 


mentary government? 

Any one who strolls into the Capi- 
tol at Washington to spend an idle 
afternoon or evening in the halls of 
Congress is, it must be granted, likely 
to be more impressed by the spittoons 

*Mr. Bates’s history of Congress, en- 


titled Our Billion-Dollar Debating So- 
ciety, will be published by Harpers in 


.the Spring. 
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than by the good manners of the legis- 
lators. The untidy, unprepossessing 
individuals carelessly conversing with 
each other while some earnest speech 
is being made or, on the other hand, 
rising excitedly to hurl vituperative 
epithets at one another over some 
trivial issue—can these be the legiti- 
mate heirs of the dignified founders 
of the Republic clad in silk and satin, 
sedate with powdered hair, meticulous 
in their third-person references to “the 
gentleman from Massachusetts” or 
“the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina’? They can be, and they are. 
The twentieth century did not in- 
vent spittoons, tobacco chewing or 
billingsgate. The third-person refer- 
ence did not keep Congressmen in 
1796 from sneering openly at the 
French pronunciation of Gallatin, the 
ablest member of the House. Pow- 


-dered hair did not inhibit the fist 


fight of Matthew Lyon and Roger 
Griswold in 1798 while the Represen- 
tatives gathered around to enjoy the 
spectacle of the two contestants roll- 
ing on the floor. It was during the ad- 
ministration of James Monroe that 
the electoral count was interrupted by 
such shouts and yells that it had to 
be abandoned for several hours. 
“Liar!” was an epithet heard in Con- 
gress long before the Civil War, and 
not only fists were flourished but 
revolvers. And, finally, there was 
the bludgeoning of the defenseless 
Charles Sumner in the Senate by 
Preston Brooks in the name of South- 
ern chivalry. 

With regard to morals, the facts are 
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even clearer. The First Congress, 
filled with ex-Revolutionary officials 
and signers of the Constitution, passed 
the Funding Bill, which lined the 
pockets of many of those who voted 
for it while denying that they were 
“personally interested” in any way 
in a measure that turned over to 
speculators (chiefly themselves) all 
the profits from the certificates issued 
to the Revolutionary soldiers. Daniel 
Webster had intimate connections with 
the Bank of the United States dur- 
ing the years when he fought for it so 
valiantly in Congress. Pork-barrel leg- 
islation was never more frequent or 
more blatant than in the period of 
Andrew Jackson. The lowest point in 
governmental integrity, both execu- 
tive and legislative, was reached dur- 
ing the administration of Grant and 
that was more than sixty years ago. 


The American people are in no posi- 
tion to complain of the integrity of 
the American Congress, for the voters 
have almost always refused to con- 
sider lack of integrity as any bar to 
re-election. Not one of the profiteers 
in the First Congress suffered in his 
political fortunes. If this be discount- 
ed on the score that the franchise was 
then restricted to the well-to-do likely 
to sympathize with those men, the 
same situation recurred with the tak- 
ers of Crédit Mobilier money dur- 
ing the Grant administration, when 
there was no restriction. Though 
a few of the most flagrant cases 
brought political extinction, Congress- 
man James A. Garfield, who never 
satisfactorily explained his accept- 
ance of Crédit Mobilier stock, was re- 
warded with the Presidency. 

It would, of course, be absurd to 
claim that the standard of Congres- 
sional integrity has been extraordi- 
narily lofty; it has, however, prob- 
ably been as high as that of any 


equally large body of men exposed to 
similar temptations in other walks of 
life. 

There remains the third item in the 
myth of decadence—the charge that 
the intellectual calibre of Congress 
has deteriorated with the years. We 
are reminded that there are no such 
orators in Congress today as Fisher 
Ames, Webster, Henry Clay, Charles 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. True, 
there are no such orators. But oratory 
is an emotional rather than intellec- 
tual activity. Intellect is shown rather 
in the grueling work of the commit- 
tees that now constitutes the inner 
and essential life of Congress—a fact 
that makes the impressions of our 
transient visitor in the galleries large- 
ly irrelevant. Oratory is entertain- 
ment, both for the orator and for his 
audience; intellect is concerned with 
more serious matters. 

The most incompetent of Congresses 
were those during the War of 1812, 
when Webster, Clay and Calhoun all 
were members. The legislators then 
were unable to raise or equip an ade- 
quate army, further helpful negotia- 
tions or keep the Treasury from going 


bankrupt. Contrast with this the gen- 


eral efficiency—we are not discussing 
war profits or freedom of speech but 
military efficiency—of the American 
Congress during the World War. 

As soon as the halo of antiquity is 
removed from the early orators one 
sees that after the undoubted slump 
during the Gilded Age—a period of 
real but temporary decadence in every 
department of American life save bus- 
iness—Congress has in the twentieth 
century brought forth statesmen su- 
perior to any that it produced in the 
past. The senior La Follette, Albert 
Beveridge, Thomas J. Walsh, James 
A. Reed, George W. Norris and—in- 
termittently—William E. Borah, if 
judged not by speeches but by the 
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constructive legislation advocated and 
in many instances carried to fruition, 
would be considered the most socially 
useful Congressmen we have ever had. 
And if social usefulness is not the 
test of statesmanship, what is? 


The comparison of the national 
Legislature with the executive and 
judiciary, especially the executive, is 
not quite so simple. The theoretical 
division of functions contemplated by 
the Constitution has worked out any- 
thing but smoothly. More and more 
the President, either directly or 
through the various departments, has 
tended to become the initiator of legis- 
lative policies which Congress, if of 
the same party, has usually adopted, 
and if of the opposing party, has ob- 
structed. 

Which is the more socially useful 
attitude will depend upon the time, 
place and President. If the President 
is unusually able, then the resistance 
of Congress is likely to seem mere 
“obstructionism”; if he is unusually 
the opposite, then obstruction becomes 
itself construction. As might be ex- 
pected from its size, Congress tends to 
be a mean between extremes. 

If in this respect Congress is more 
representative, and so somewhat more 
dependable, than the Executive, in 
another respect it is much less rep- 
resentative. The President is elected 
by “the people as a whole,” the Con- 
gressman by a local territorial group. 
Whenever, therefore, the interests of 
a local group conflict with those of 
the rest of the nation, the President 
will have a more undivided soul than 
Congress, and can be more safely 
counted upon to represent the ma- 
jority of the people. 

Furthermore, the President can ex- 
pect at most eight years in office, 
while membership in Congress often 
furnishes the occupation of a lifetime. 
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The Congressman with his ear per- 
petually to the ground much more 
easily falls a victim to lobbies and 
pressure groups. Congress also seems 
to be a little more amenable to popu- 
lar hysteria than the Executive. It was 
the young war hawks in Congress who 
drove Madison into the ill-advised War 
of 1812, and McKinley’s hand was 
similarly forced by Congress in the 
Spanish-American War. Though we 
were led into the Mexican War and 
the World War by the Executive, Con- 
gress as a whole offered little oppo- 
sition. 

Finally, there is the popular theory 
of “the sobering effect of responsibil- 
ity” upon the President. Actually, 
there has been only the solitary case 
of Chester A. Arthur to support the 
theory, but if there has been even a 
single instance of one’s being made a 
better man by going to Congress his- 
tory has not troubled to record it. So 
the theory, for whatever it is worth, 
counts for the President. 

It would be a great mistake, how- 
ever, to conclude that the only func- 
tion of Congress at its best is to sup- 
port good Presidents and oppose bad 
ones. Though the executive and the 
legislative tend to coalesce, to the ad- 
vantage of the President, Congress 
down the years has been responsible 
for much constructive legislation. 

Before the Civil War it was Con- 
gress, rather than the Executive, that 
attempted seriously, however unsuc- 
cessfully, to cope with the slavery 
problem, and since then civil service 
reform, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the income tax, limitation of 
hours of labor, anti-trust legislation 
and all manner of laws affecting so- 
cial welfare have been initiated pri- 
marily in Congress. On the whole, the 
legislative has been fully as liberal as 
the executive in modifying the capital- 
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ist structure of society, to the support 
of which, in the last analysis, both 
have been equally pledged. 

Here, in the matter of social wel- 
fare legislation, the record of Con- 
gress is in most striking contrast to 
that of the Supreme Court. Doubtless, 
the Constitution has to be interpreted 
by some one, but there seems no in- 
trinsic reason why seven or nine ap- 
pointees of the President and Senate 
should have been given power for life 
to nullify all legislation (the nullifica- 
tion often being accomplished by a 
single vote in a five-to-four decision), 
particularly when they have not al- 
ways been outstanding in their own 
legal profession. 


There was no intrinsic reason in 
1789 any more than there is today for 
this anomaly in so-called democratic 
government, but there was the best of 
practical reasons. The farsighted Fed- 
eralists, dreading a popular defeat at 
the polls, determined to build an im- 
pregnable line of defense in the Fed- 
eral courts for the privileges of pri- 
vate property. How well they succeed- 
ed, the subsequent history of the coun- 
try has demonstrated. Without going 
back into the Supreme Court’s sup- 
port of slavery before the Civil War, 
the list of progressive laws abrogated 
by it in more recent years is an ap- 
palling one. To be sure, the court’s 
decisions have often turned on tech- 
nicalities which subsequent legislators 
have been clever enough to surmount, 
but meanwhile the rear-guard actions 
of the court have cost a huge sum of 
needless waste and suffering for the 
benefit of a privileged class. 

If the Supreme Court was the inner 
keep of the Federalist castle, the Sen- 
ate was designed to be its barbican. 
Until long after the Civil War the 
Senate did fulfill fairly well its ex- 
pected conservative function. It held 
out to the bitter end for the Federal- 
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ists; it was the centre of opposition 
to Andrew Jackson; it became the 
stronghold of the Southern slave- 
owners; it was the court where Nel- 
son Aldrich ruled, an uncrowned king, 
and as late as Theodore Roosevelt it 
was the safe retreat for every form 
of threatened privilege. 

On the other hand, during that long 
period it by no means possessed any 
continuous priority in ability. At the 
outset the odds were the other way: 
Fisher Ames, Madison, Gallatin and 
Edward Livingston in the House were 
more capable than any of the Sena- 
tors; it was then the Senate that ad- 
journed to listen to the House debates, 
and it was the House that led in leg- 
islation. During his early years the er- 
ratic John Randolph was a far more 
brilliant figure than could be seen in 
the upper chamber. It was in the 
House that Webster, Clay and Calhoun 
all first made their reputation. Not 
until they carried their renown with 
them into the Senate did that hitherto 
rather stodgy body begin to take on 
life and color, and gradually displace 
the House as the focus of interest. 

By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, the supremacy of the 
Senate was definitely established, and 
it has never been shaken since. This 
was not due to the change from in- 
direct to popular election of the Sena- 
tors, since it preceded that change by 
a number of years. Rather it is to be 
ascribed to the fact that the Senate 
jealously preserved the independence 
of its members during the period when 
the dictatorships of Tom Reed and 
Joe Cannon strangled all freedom of 
discussion in the House. 

Although the extreme despotism of 
the Speaker was broken by the suc- 
cessful revolt against Cannon in 1910, 
the House had by that time become so 
accustomed to marching in file that it 
was unable to resume a freer method 
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of locomotion. The habit of invoking 
“Special Orders” to suspend the rules 
and limit debate to twenty or forty 
minutes had become ingrained. 

It is an open question whether the 
rights of the minority or the rights 
of the majority have been more copi- 
ously infringed in America. Both kinds 
of infringement may occur at the same 
time — for example, the color dis- 
crimination against the Negro has 
gone hand in hand with the larger 
discrimination against labor in gen- 
eral, Both, of course, are equally re- 
pellent to democratic principles. And 
it is no small thing that up to date 
the American Senate has continued to 
be one spot wherein freedom of speech 
still is held in honor. 

Free speech demands a heavy price. 
No Congressional activity has been 
more widely criticized than the fili- 
busters in the Senate, which have 
often seemed to the public to be cases 
of fiddling while Rome was burning. 
Nevertheless, although the filibuster 
has lent itself to misuse by a Huey 
Long for mere personal publicity, it 
has also been capable of utilization by 
a La Follette not only to postpone 
dangerous legislation but as a most 
dramatic means of arousing the public 
consciousness to an important issue. 
And somehow the Senate, without re- 
sorting to cloture, manages to pass 
about as many bills as the House with 
all the latter’s regimentation. 

The twentieth century has seen an- 
other great change in the increased 
liberalism of the Senate. This has 
probably been due partly to its popu- 
lar election and partly to its main- 
tenance of a higher standard of intel- 
ligence. Whatever the causes, the for- 
mer relation of the two houses on this 
issue has been completely reversed. In 
the beginning the House claimed to be 
and was accepted as the “inquisito- 
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rial,” that is, the critical, part of Con- 
gress. During the first twenty-five 
years, out of thirty investigating com- 
mittees only three were in the Senate. 
During the period from 1900 to 1925, 
on the other hand, out of sixty such 
committees forty were in the Senate. 
Today it is the Senate, not the House, 
that offers what resistance there is to 
the control of government by special 
privilege. 

The head and front of offense is the 
inefficiency of Congress, particularly 
with regard to measures of social wel- 
fare. A legislative body can hardly lay 
much claim to statesmanship if it does 
not set itself a continuous program of 
constructive legislation such as the 
American Congress has only at inter- 
vals even attempted. 

A public-spirited citizen deeply con- 
cerned to remedy some grievous evil 
of the day must, first, with the sup- 
port of whatever group of the like- 
minded he may be able to influence, 
persuade some Congressman to intro- 
duce a suitable bill. That is fairly 
easy. Then the bill goes to the appro- 
priate committee. What happens then? 
Congressional committees are often 
like the proverbial lion’s den; all 
tracks lead into them, but none lead 
out. The bill may die a natural death; 
it may be assassinated; the chances 
are that its lot will never be known; 
it has passed obscurely from some- 
thingness to nothingness. 

But suppose, on the contrary, that 
it is actually reported out and actually 
voted upon and actually carried. If it 
concerns a matter of real importance, 
it becomes a party measure. Now, ow- 
ing to the longer tenure of the Senate, 
not infrequently the two houses be- 
long to opposite parties. In that case, 
success in one means defeat in the 
other. 

Less frequently, but occasionally, 
the President belongs to a different 
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party from both houses or has become 
involved in violent controversy with 
them. In that case, a Presidential veto 
is to be expected. And if the bill does 
at last become an act of Congress, 
duly signed by the President, it still 
has torun the Supreme Court gauntlet. 


Some of the delay is altogether nec- 
essary and desirable, some quite fool- 
ish and avoidable. On the first day of 
the Seventy-fourth Congress 2,964 
bills were introduced in the House of 
Representatives. Obviously without 
the selective work of the commit- 
tees Congress would be absolutely 
swamped. Still, this does not seem an 
adequate reason for allowing the com- 
mittees to be as autocratic as they 
have become. It is ridiculous in a sup- 
posed democracy for a group of half 
a dozen men to be able to hold up a 
bill indefinitely in opposition to the 
will of the majority. That is protect- 
ing minority rights with a vengeance. 

The deadlocks between a Senate and 
House of hostile parties were largely 
responsible before the Civil War for 
the failure of Congress to achieve any 
solution of the slavery problem, and 
during the long period between 1875 
and 1895 they paralyzed fully half 
the sessions. 


Most disastrous of all is opposition 
between the legislative and executive, 
because it is likely to lead to attempts 
at dictatorship on the part of one or 
the other. Dictatorship has never 
thriven in America up to the present 
time, whether it was the dictatorship 
of Congress under Thaddeus Stevens 
or the dictatorship of the President 
under Woodrow Wilson. But the re- 
cent tendency to enlarge the already 
enormous powers of the President at 
the expense of those of Congress is 
plainly fraught with the most danger- 
ous possibilities for democracy. 


Many of the weaknesses of the 
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American Congress are due to its con- 
stitution rather than to the incapacity 
of its members. Yet if all these 
mechanical difficulties were removed, 
the fundamental difficulty would still 
remain. Government by Congress has 
been neither government by the peo- 
ple nor government by experts. By and 
large, from the First to the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, the Federal Legisla- 
ture has been only a quasi-independent 
agent of the business rulers of the na- 
tion—sometimes an unconscious agent, 
sometimes an unwilling agent, some- 
times even a rebellious and restrictive 
agent, but none the less, on the whole, 
an agent. 


Is the situation, then, hopeless? It 
will seem so only to absolutists scorn- 
ful of degrees. In those words ‘‘on the 
whole” and “sometimes” lies the pos- 
sible key to the future. Congress is 
not an organic unity but an assembly. 
Its whole is made up of parts; change 
the parts and you have changed the 
whole. Let “sometimes” become ‘many 
times” or “most times’ and the course 
of history will be altered. 


In spite of all the sins with which 
the face of Congress has been black- 
ened—the list of unwise or unfair 
measures would consume reams of 
paper merely to enumerate—it still is 
true that some degree of liberty has 
been conserved in America, some de- 
gree of control over business has been 
attained. Under a Communist dicta- 
torship the first would be sacrificed; 
under a Fascist dictatorship both 
would be lost. And those seem at pres- 
ent the only alternatives to a continu- 
ance of parliamentary government 
and a continuance of the desperate ef- 
fort to make it democratic in fact as 
well as in pretense. The final defense 
of Congress is not that it is good but 
that it is the best of the poor things 
we have or are likely to have. 





Germany’s Disordered Literature 


By ALLEN 


N August, 1914, the German soldier 
marched off to the front with vic- 
tory on his mind and, as a matter 
of record, with copies of Goethe’s 
Faust and Nietzsche’s Thus Spake 
Zarathustra in his kit bag. In Novem- 
ber, 1918, if still alive, he marched 
back to what was once his family and 
his job, smothered in defeat, utterly 
unable to find persons who were being 
“drawn upward” by Faust’s “eternally 
feminine,’ and thoroughly conscious 
of the fact that the Nietzschean “will 
to power” was in the hands of Marshal 
Foch and his allied colleagues. 

When people as thoughtful as the 
Germans find themselves encircled by 
so bleak and black a material outlook, 
they turn to the immaterial or spir- 
itual side of life for help. This they 
can most easily find in literature. 
From this, however, the Germans 
could derive but slender comfort. If 
they went back to their classics, they 
heard Goethe talking about reconcili- 
ation and atonement and the broad 
humanity that was to sweep over the 
world and its literature. In Lessing 
they read of racial intelligence and 
religious tolerance. In Schiller they 
heard all about the virtues of unity. 
But in 1918 Germany had twenty- 
three political parties each at the 
other’s throat with tooth and claw. 

Or suppose they read that host of 
gifted writers who died around the 
turn of the century. Only slight in- 
Spiration could be derived from them 


*The writer of this article is Professor 
of German in the University of West Vir- 
ginia and author or editor of various 
works on German literature. 
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either. They had been unable to fore- 
see the technical progress that was 
destined to revolutionize social habits, 
speed up transportation, and turn out 
the engines of destruction, model 
1914. They had written, in other 
words, of happier times. When the 
World War broke out the Germans 
could not derive the needed encour- 
agement from the past, while the 
present was concerned largely with 
the disagreeable. 

The literary movement that had 
nearly spent itself in 1914 was natu- 
ralism. It exploited the theories of 
Darwin and Marx. It took the joy 
out of life. It depicted life itself as 
an unbroken chain of troubles on a 
third-rate planet that moves forever, 
but in a circle. It poetized the un- 
poetic. It was an importation partly 
from Russia and Norway, but more 
directly from the Frenchman Emile 
Zola. 

In Germany the priest and prophet 
of naturalism was Arno Holz. He 
was indeed a dominating figure in 
the entire period under discussion 
until his death in 1929. He was not a 
high-grade genius; but he symbolizes 
Germany’s physical condition, mental 
confidence and political expectations 
in 1914 about as well as any other out 
of the thousand authors who were 
then active. 

For years the Germans published 
as many books as were published by 
France, Great Britain and the United 
States combined and circulated 12,- 
000,000 copies of their newspapers 
every twenty-four hours. In bulk the 
fifty-two months of the World War 
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ran true to form, with one exception. 
That was the drama, which decreased 
because of Max Reinhard’s impres- 
sionistic revivals, the growing ten- 
dency to stage foreign plays, and the 
fact that the German regards the 
drama as the highest form of litera- 
ture—and the writing of a play re- 
quires logical thinking, constructive 
reasoning, which was then impossible. 

Still, a few-dramas were written 
and played. Oskar Kokoschka’s Job is 
faithful to its title. Ernst Toller’s 
Transformation has War Death in a 
helmet meet Civilian Death in a top- 
hat out on a field of graves where the 
hero in the helmet summons the sol- 
dier dead from the mud into which 
they had been shoveled and passes 
them in review. It is a fearful parade. 
Toller feels, without saying so, that if 
such concentrated horror cannot in- 
spire men to shake off, through peace- 
ful means, the fetters of slavery that 
have been forged by military com- 
mand, then nothing will. 

Reinhard Goering’s Naval Engage- 
ment takes place in a single hour of 
the Battle of Jutland. His sailor heroes 
ponder the question of why they fire 
when told to. They obey the outer 
command at the same time that their 
inner convictions are mutinous, It is a 
play of Faust-like doubt and indeci- 
sion. ; 

Fritz von Unruh’s One Generation, 
a most impelling creation, takes place 
likewise in a cemetery, where the bru- 
talizing effects of war are reflected in 
the cumulative horrors that have be- 
sieged a single family. The despairing 
mother calls on al! women to wage a 
war for peace against the wars of car- 
nage. Von Unruh, the son of a Prus- 
sian general, entered the conflict with 
spirits high and hope undaunted. 
Verdun changed his mind. _ 

During the war over 1,000,000 
poems were written. At first they 
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lauded arms and the campaigns of 
armies, but when Germany’s battal- 
ions were slowed down and warfare 
became static, the poetry came to be 
pitched in the key of “what price 
glory?” In the closing months of the 
war it turned to themes of despera- 
tion, resignation and mysticism based 
on the legend of the good earth, or 
asked the eternal question, Why? 
Very few of these poems will survive. 


With fiction all this is different in 
two respects. There was certainly no 
slackening in the number of novels 
published, and more will survive be- 
cause more were written without the 
inspiration of war. Hauptmann’s The 
Heretic of Soana, a study in the style 
of Renaissance paganism, describes 
the temptations of an Italian priest, 
and is an attractive story, but it might 
have been written anywhere at almost 
any time. 

Gustav Frenssen, known every- 
where for his great novel Joern Uhl 
(1902), and Clara Viebig, born in 
1860, were the two most distinguished 
authors to come forth with novels 
actually based on the war and writ- 
ten during it. Frenssen’s Brothers de- 
scribes as many of the hardships of 
1914-18 as could be expected and is 
not at all uninteresting even now, but 
his story is so weighed down with 
German thoroughness that it auto- 
matically falls into the class of heavy 
reading. 

Clara Viebig’s The Red Flood, with 
its description of the closing years of 
the struggle, and her absence of grief 
over the fall of the Hohenzollerns, is 
a better piece of work. It will outlast 
by decades those loads of shoddy 
novels that used the devices familiar 
to dated literature, down to the im- 
plied championship of promiscuity on 
the ground that the Kaiser must have 
soldiers. War has its civilian vices no 
less deadly than the gas and the guns. 
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Naturally, the real war literature 
first began to appear between 1918 
and 1923. There was a tidal wave of 
it. During the war the main move- 
ment was impressionism, which means 
that the author gives his impression 
of the surface incidents about him. 
Post-war fiction floated the banner 
of expressionism. In 1919 Casimir 
Edschmid said: “The world is still 
with us; let us not repeat it. Let us 
give expression to what is on our 
mind, to the troubles of our soul.” 
And expressionism became effective. 
It is direct action in art; it is the 
literature of ecstasy; it is German. 

Literature is based on life, and life is 
therefore always one jump ahead of lit- 
erature. In five years Germany passed 
through war, military defeat, social 
revolution and economic disaster. At 
the close of 1923 a dollar was worth 
5,000,000,000 marks, the Communists 
had sixty-two seats in the Reichstag, 


and Hugo Stinnes, age 52, was en- 
gaged in 1,388 industrial enterprises. 
It was then that Walter Rathenau 


said: “Our first revolution was not 
planned; it merely stole up on us. 
We did not break our fetters; they 
simply fell off. If we are to come 
through we have got to have a sec- 
ond revolution, a revolution in senti- 
ment.” And Germany got it, with a 
vengeance. 

Moreover, the liberal Weimar Con- 
stitution made class strife, or anti- 
Semitism, or a censored press incon- 
ceivable. That was something new for 
Germany. Let us not blame German 
literature therefore if it suddenly 
came out with all manner of daring 
suggestions, even if veiled at times 
under such names as Cyrus or Cas- 
sandra when the author really had 
Ludendorff or Rosa Luxemburg in 
mind. It takes a long while for a peo- 
ple to become accustomed to freedom. 

If then German post-war fiction 
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was insurgent, resurgent, grotesque, 
crotchety, feverish, there were rea- 
sons, not the least of which was the 
very liberality of the Weimar Consti- 
tution. We wonder now how Ernst 
Toller could have written Men in the 
Mass (1921). But he was depicting a 
situation such as no one had ever 
dreamed of a few years earlier, and 
he was already in jail when he wrote 
it. Over against Toller’s drama we 
now have poems, written since 1930, 
that describe with the beauty born of 
sympathy the rhythm, even the mel- 
ody, of giant machines that transform 
the world in which men live and even 
laugh. 

One can find anything in this 
period. Take Schnitzler, whose love of 
peace is seen in his hatred of even a 
personal duel. There is his Casanova’s 
Homecoming (1919). The unobserv- 
ing may feel that it relates the suc- 
cessive escapades of this gay old blade 
merely in order to divert. But one 
morning Casanova rose with the sun, 
went out, stripped naked and fought 
a duel with his youthful rival, also 
naked, and defeated him. The van- 
quished, however, was the victor; for 
the senile old adventurer looked at 
his virile young rival and envied him 
his youth. For sheer beauty the work 
is matchless; but it solves no prob- 
lem; it simply suggests. Schnitzler, 
however, was an Austrian; Germany 
proper turned out no such work. 

Germany is, in truth, surrounded by 
nine neighbors from each of which 
comes literature written in her own 
tongue. That makes a total of ten 
different German literatures in Eu- 
rope alone, and hence their troubled, 
contradictory and bulky status. There 
is no space even to catalogue the 
forces, some upbuilding, let loose 
during this period in Germany proper 
through the short stories of Hermann 
Sudermann, or the long novels of 
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Wassermann, each of which, after all, 
depicts a new and better man, or the 
epics of Gabriele Reuter with their 
emancipated woman, or the clean, 
outdoor tales of Waldemar Bonsels, 
or the non-conforming arguments of 
Max Brod, and the expressionistic 
work of Otto Flake, who tried to 
narrate events, in his trial-marriage 
fiction, not as they succeed each 
other, but as they happen, side by 
side. 

Nevertheless, Friedrich von der 
Leyen, writing in 1922 of such German 
literature as had appeared since 1914, 
contended that never had the poets 
revealed so much destitution and dis- 
tortion, immorality, sensationalism, 
hysteria and abuse, “with the result,” 
he said, “that three or four slender 
volumes would hold all that is worth 
saving, and the misfortunes of Ger- 
many will be traced for all time 
largely back to her literature.” It is 
really not quite that bad, and it is 
partly the other way about. 

From 1925 on, German literature 
has run a zigzag course in which 
there has been ill-considered thought 
without action, or violent action with 
not much more than implied thought. 
There have been two new major move- 
ments. Just as Arno Holz stood out in 
1914, so Carl Sternheim appeared in 
1925 with what he called “the new 
objectivity.” It is impressionism sea- 
soned with more detailed knowledge 
of the situations from which the im- 
pressions are derived. Then about 1930 
came “the new humanism.” But let us 
take the literature and let the move- 
ments go, for they reach back, over- 
lap, and leap forward. The Czecho- 
slovak Werfel is, for example, to 
this day an expressionist, and Thomas 
Mann was another in his great classic 
of indecisive determinism, but deter- 
minism nevertheless, The Magic 
Mountain. 
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The “knowledge” brought in by 
Sternheim’s campaign makes the pe- 
riod from 1925 to 1930 one of the 
darkest. It is the period of war liter- 
ature in the worst sense. The Ger- 
mans were late in writing up their 
military losses. Their war journals 
were not published until ten years 
had elapsed; All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front itself did not appear until 
1928, In the same year Siegfried Kra- 
cauer wrote his novel Broom, anony- 
mously, because it was the first case 
on record in which a veteran jeered 
with goatish derision at the entire 
army system. But what was not 
jeered at, or abused, during this era 
of unforgettable cynicism? 

Since the ratification of the Dawes 
plan (1924) the Germans have cre- 
ated, with more haste than inspira- 
tion, the fiction of social revolt 
and political rebellion through the 
medium of extreme measures. They 
have championed, by way of illustra- 
tion, fires in all their redness. There 
is a purging fire in ‘virtually every 
one of Wassermann’s novels. Or take 
Georg Kaiser, the greatest of the 
dramatists and author of forty plays, 
who is unfortunately known abroad 
by one of his poorer works, Fire in 
the Opera House (1919). In it Sylvette 
seeks death in the very flames from 
which she alone had been rescued, 
as a means of atoning for the betrayal 
of her husband. That does not untie 
the ‘Gordian knot; it merely burns 
the rope. 

The writers scurried along from one 
outburst of uplift and solution to an- 
other, supported by the blind belief 
that after a few more attempts they 
would find where the trouble lay. It 
was problem writing, exploratory, but 
always with an object in view. Now 
Wilhelm Sueskind has one of his wo- 
men turn on all the electric lights 
merely, she said, in order to do some- 
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thing showy that was not going to 
achieve any set end. The satire is re- 
assuring. 

But what real achievement has 
there been? Germany’s greatest mod- 
ern poet is Stefan George, who died 
in 1933. Disliking the Hohenzollerns 
from the start, he unintentionally cre- 
ated through his verses of faultless 
rhythm and Goethean wisdom the ter- 
minology of the Third Reich. Among 
the novelists the most versatile is 
Alfred Doeblin, though one of his 
greatest novels is Berlin-Alexander 
Place, in which he shows that unsus- 
pected good may lie hidden if society 
gives it the gong too soon. 

Lion Feuchtwanger, in his novel 
Success, has given the most readable 
account of post-war confusion. Frank 
Thiess has been the truest, because the 
most unblushing, interpreter in fiction 
of the dubious youth movement. 
Arnold Ulitz’s She-Bear depicts as 
mordantly sexed a woman as has 
sneaked into fiction since the days of 
Eve, or even Lilith. Joseph Roth has 
written most intelligently about Bol- 
shevism. Robert Musil has written the 
longest novel—there are literally 
thousands of pages in it—entitled 
The Man Without Characteristics. It 
treats with discrimination the whole 
of Europe’s problems down to 1933. 


The crux of the matter is that those 
who were born near the opening 
of the century, too young to see 
service at the front, but old enough 
to go through the war as a hunger 
party at home, have since reached the 
age to write about it. They have not 
rendered their country any notable 
service, except to show that the plans 
they have proposed are unfeasible, 
impractical. These works have at 
present only such value as attaches to 
sociological notebooks. 


Germany must still look to her older 
writers for guidance; the average age 
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of fifty of them is 60; they were 40 
when the war began; life begins then 
because theory stops then. The most 
helpful among them are those who 
have largely ignored the war. They 
are still writing—which is an encour- 
aging sign. 

Better still, since 1930 there has 
been a gratifying improvement in Ger- 
man style. The cranky, bumpy sen- 
tences of seven years ago, written 
without thought of grammar, are giv- 
ing way to what shows a general re- 
turn to a more dispassionate order, to 
what Hugo von Hofmannsthal called 
the “conservative revolution.” The ex- 
cited reformers and uplifters of the 
other day said right out that they had 
bigger and tougher problems to solve 
than those stressed in high school 
courses on composition. They were of 
course wrong, for badly written 
“literature” is a contradiction in 
terms. Now they are calming down 
and depicting life as at least a decent 
adventure even though the way be 
rough and the end unpredictable. 


Moreover, there are women writers 
who have somehow suffered less inner 
disquietude than the men, and Cath- 
olic writers who follow Rome more 
closely than Berlin and are therefore 
less disturbed than their Protestant 
brothers, and still others who are 
turning out occasional works that are 
as wholesome as Longfellow and as 
spirited as the hound of heaven. 

The most perplexing issue is polit- 
ical. Germany will never have a total- 
itarian State until she has a totali- 
tarian literature, and she entered 1936 
a long way from that desideratum. 
The German Jew is for the time being 
a man without a country. He has no 
press, no public, The National Social- 
ist party, to which the majority of 
so-called Aryan writers do not belong, 
contends that while the Jew made up 
only 1 per cent of the population 
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he was writing 60 per cent of the 
literature. 

The predominance of Jewish writ- 
ers is admittedly significant. During 
the other great flowering periods, 
from 1050 to 1250, and from 1790 to 
1805, there was not even a second- 
rate Jewish poet in Germany. Of ex- 
actly 100 pieces of German fiction 
reviewed in a New York magazine 
between 1914 and 1932, not quite 50 
were written by Jews. To trace all this 
back to the fact that the Jew was not 
emancipated until the close of the 
Napoleonic era may explain the past, 
but not the present. 

Literature is a matter of organic 
growth; it cannot be called into being 
by political fiat. How would the pres- 
ent régime in Germany explain what 
we may call the Goethe problem? 
Goethe is the best Germany has ever 
had. He himself said that man’s one 
priceless possession was personality. 
His own personality was introduced, 
even discovered, by Rahel Levin, a 
Jewess. The nine greatest biographical 
studies of Goethe that Germany has 
were written by Bab, Bielschowsky, 
Brandes, Geiger, Gundolf (Goebbels 
was once his student), Ludwig, Meyer, 
Simmel, Strich, every one a Jew. 

The present German Government 
cannot deny the worth of these 
studies. On the other hand, it pub- 
lishes with unprecedented speed an 
actual history of National Socialist 
literature. Helmut lLangenbucher’s 
book (1935) lists seventy-five writers, 
not one of whom is known to fame, 
except Hans Heinz Ewers, whose 
drama Horst Wessel is derided, and 
Hanns Johst, who has just been 
awarded the State Prize for his Schla- 
geter and other works. First produced 
on April 22, 1933, Schlageter is en- 
joying nation-wide acceptance. It 
dramatizes the Saar Basin episode and 
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is confessedly a moving work. But 
how this author, who in 1917 pub- 
lished a low-minded tale called The 
Beginning, can rise to such prominence 
in so short a while is in itself a prob- 
lem. 

Thomas Mann’s son Klaus said the 
other day: “Problems? You would 
imagine that was all we had. But we 
take very little stock in them; for we 
have only two: the one of life and the 
one of death.” There is something 
quite German about that. Literature 
in Germany, more so than even that of 
Scandinavia, is problem literature, and 
hence the chaos, welter and bewilder- 
ment of the last twenty years. 


On Nov. 3, 1918, I was walking with 
nine American soldiers across a shot- 
up field at the base of the Argonne. 
We came on the body of a German 
soldier. In response to some unrea- 
soned, animal impulse, one of our 
group sprang forward and, with 
battlefield profanity on his lips, was 
about to kick the unburied enemy. 
With the tense suddenness always 
called forth by such cases, another 
lad leaped ahead and shouted: “Leave 
that dead German alone!” We ten 
walked on in silence. 


That symbolizes everything. We can 
take a thoughtless, abusive attitude 
toward both life and death, and much 
of German literature has done just 
that since 1914, But even good satire 
is short-lived, while the literature of 
abuse for abuse’s sake is born dead. 
Nine-tenths of all such German litera- 
ture written in the last twenty years 
is already dead. Or we can take a 
thoughtful, humane, defending atti- 
tude toward both life and death; and 
some recent German literature has 
done just that. It will survive; and 
the Germans will survive, for they 
show a greater tendency to live by 
Faust than to follow Zarathustra. 
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Rising over the horizon 


Rochester Times-Union 





‘“‘Hello, League of Nations? Listen, no peace without victory!”’ 
Le Canard Enchaine, Paris 


John Bull: ‘“‘This boot’s tougher than I thought’’ 
Il 420, Florence 
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A British view of 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Howdy, Brother!”’ 





The music goes ’round and ’round Yes, he’s still there 
Chicago Daily News Emporia Gazette 


—But plenty of noise and feathers Mr. Smith’s new vantage point 
Philadelphia Inquirer St. Lowis Post-Dispatch 





Who’s going to bleed for his country Badly nicked 
now? Christian Science Monitor 
The Sun, Baltimore 


‘“‘Kamerad!’’ —With the greatest of ease 
Lincoln State Journal Richmond Times-Dispatch 





A Month’s World History . 


Chronology of Current Events 


(Figures indicate page numbers.) 


International Events 


Jan. 15—Japan withdraws from naval 
parley (614). 

Jan, 20—League Council meets (617). 

Jan, 22—Five-power agreement to support 
Britain against Italy announced (618). 


East African War 

Jan, 12—General Graziani begins drive up 
Ganale Dorya (623). 

Jan. 20—Italian column penetrates 240 
miles into Ethiopian territory from Dolo 
(624). 

Jan. 21—Haile Selassie calls remaining 
able-bodied men to colors (624). 

Prolonged battle begins around Makale 
(622). 
Gojjam revolt crushed by Addis Ababa 


(624). 
The United States 


Jan. 7—Senate munitions inquiry resumes 
625). 


Jan. 10—Bonus bill passes House. 

Jan. 13—Supreme Court orders 
taxes returned (629). 

Jan. 20—Senate passes bonus bill. 

Jan. 25—Alfred E. Smith denounces New 
Deal (631). 

Jan. 27—Bonus bill made law (628). 


Canada 
Jan. 13—Dominion-Provincial tax program 
presented (634). 
Feb. 4—Wheat Board announces taking 
over of cooperative surplus (635). 


Latin America 

Jan. 2—Pan American Labor Conference 
opens in Santiago, Chile (640). 

J — elected President of Cuba 
( ‘ 

Jan. 16—Catholic Church forbids its mem- 
bers to send children to Mexican schools 
(638). 

Jan. 21—Pact frees Chaco war prisoners 
(637). 

The British Empire 

Jan. 20—George V dies (641). 

Jan, 23—Rudyard Kipling buried in West- 
minster Abbey (642). 

Jan. 24—British coal strike averted (642). 

South African Parliament opens (644). 

Jan. 25—Irish Free State lifts British 
penal duties (643). 

Feb. 4—British Parliament 
(6438). 
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convenes 
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France 

Jan. 16—Laval wins vote of confidence in 
French Chamber (645). 

Jan. 17—Stavisky case closed (648). 

Jan. 19—Edouard Daladier elected presi- 
dent of Radical Socialists (646). 

Jan, 22—Laval Ministry resigns (646). 

ae Sarraut forms Ministry 

Jan, 31—Sarraut Ministry receives vote of 
confidence (648). 


Germany 
Jan. 18—Negotiations begun between Cath- 
olics and Nazi officials (651). 
Jan. 30—Reich celebrates third anniver- 
sary of Nazi rule (649). 
Feb. 4—Nazi leader killed in Switzerland. 


Spain 
Jan. 16—Popular Front 
(654). 
Jan. 21—Ministry denounces party vio- 
lence (653). 
Eastern Europe 


Jan. 26—Venizelos party wins Greek elec- 
tions (655). 

ee Kondylis dies in Greece 
( : 


issues program 


Northern Europe 


Dec. 21—Finnish budget passed (659). 

Jan. 9—Danish tax bills introduced 
(660). 

Jan. 11—Swedish Riksdag opens (659). 


Near and Middle East 


Jan. 19—Palestine Arabs present objec- 
tions to proposed Legislative Council to 
British High Commissioner. 

Jan. 20—British Government replies to 
Egyptian demand for treaty (665). 

Jan. 21—Syrian nationalists riot at Da- 
mascus and Aleppo (666). 

Jan. 22—Nessim Pasha, Egyptian Pre- 
mier, resigns (665). 

Jan. 30—Aly Maher Pasha heads non- 
party Cabinet in Egypt (665). 


Far East 


Jan. 20—Japanese Foreign Minister criti- 
cizes Soviet armaments. 
Jan. 21—Japanese Diet dissolved. 
Japanese Foreign Minister outlines 
program in regard to China (668). 
Feb. 3—Soviet Russia protests to Japan 
a Manchukuoan border incidents 





The Naval Conference Fails 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


EYOND doubt the world has grown 
B utterly disheartened and disillu- 
sioned with regard to attempts at the 
quantitative limitation of armaments. 
Its cynical attitude was strikingly ex- 
hibited in the “I-told-you-so” recep- 
tion of the collapse of the London 
Naval Conference in January. No one 
was surprised; few were even grieved. 


This was partly because failure had 
been predicted from the beginning. It 
was partly because the conference 
still continues in a half-hearted way 
since Japan’s abrupt withdrawal. But 
the principal reason is that the world 
no longer has any real faith in talk 
of disarmament. We have come a long 
way since the World Disarmament 
Conference opened its sessions in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, and it has been a depress- 
ing road. 

Particularly depressing is the fail- 
ure just recorded in London, for the 
Washington Five-Power Treaty of 
1921 represented the greatest practi- 
cal achievement in the field of arms 
limitation in modern history, and we 
can now see that it has led only to a 
dead end. As late as 1927, when fresh 
negotiations were undertaken, many 
students hoped that further progress 
could be made. The breakdown of the 
conference in that year showed that 
no large advance was possible in the 
naval field unless military disarma- 
ment were also brought under consid- 
eration. Nevertheless, the Five-Power 
Naval Conference in 1930 renewed our 
hopes again. It yielded small but dis- 
tinct gains. The naval holiday with 
regard to capital ships was extended; 


the three greatest naval powers 
signed a new treaty fixing the quotas 
of cruisers and submarines. 


The Japanese withdrawal became 
inevitable as soon as it appeared that 
no compromise could be found between 
Tokyo’s demand for a “common upper 
limit” (in plain English, equality) and 
the Anglo-American position. For a 
short time at the beginning of Janu- 
ary it was hoped that Japan would 
not force the issue of parity. But on 
Jan. 10 news came from Tokyo that 
her delegates intended to do so. It 
became plain that the Navy rather 
than the Foreign Office was in con- 
trol of policy, and would listen to no 
pleas for delay. A decisive Cabinet 
meeting was held. On Jan. 13 the 
Japanese delegates were instructed to 
insist upon threshing out the issue of 
a “common upper limit” before taking 
up any other subject. The other four 
powers made it plain that this demand 
was unacceptable. As a result, on Jan. 
15 the Japanese announced that they 
were leaving the conference. 

The immediate motive was of 
course to vindicate Japanese national 
prestige. Admiral Nagano, in an ex- 
planatory press interview, said that 
“the allocation of an inferior ratio is 
so detrimental to our national pres- 
tige that it is bound to produce seri- 
ous repercussicas in our country, 
being a source of permanent and pro- 
found discontent to our people.” He 
added that “in view of the remarkable 
development in warships, aireraft 
and other weapons of war,” the 5:5:3 
ratio “can no longer be deemed to 
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afford us security of national de- 
fense.” But this last statement bears 
no relation to the facts. Protected by 
distance, Japan today is perfectly 
secure against attack by either Great 
Britain or America or even both com- 
bined. What her government is think- 
ing of in the first instance is simply 
dignity—“face.” In the second in- 
stance the Japanese are doubtless 
thinking of freedom from any possible 
Anglo-American pressure in dealing 
with China. 

The naval chieftains of Japan have 
freed themselves from all obligations; 
they have vindicated their prestige. 
But have they done more? Have they 
not possibly committed an error from 
which wiser and more cautious lead- 
ers in their Foreign Office would have 
saved them? To this question the final 
weeks of the Naval Conference may 
furnish an answer. 

By their withdrawal the Japanese 
left Great Britain and the United 
States to continue negotiations and 
consultations unhampered save by a 
Japanese observer. It seems inevitable 
that these consultations will estab- 
lish a larger degree of Anglo-Ameri- 
can understanding and collaboration 
in the Pacific. Both the British Ad- 
miralty and the American Navy De- 
partment have much planning to do 
on their new programs; they will now 
have an opportunity to do part of it 
together. The Japanese might have 
been wiser had they remained in Lon- 
don, and labored to drive a wedge be- 
tween the British, who do not want 
large capital ships, and the Ameri- 
cans, who do want them. 

But the all-important question is: 
What of the future? Is the world now 
in for a costly naval race, adding to 
armament expenditures that are al- 
ready almost intolerable? The de- 
parture of the Japanese delegation 
does not mean that Tokyo will em- 
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bark at once upon such a race. Ad- 
miral Nagano declared emphatical- 
ly that nothing was further from 
Japan’s mind, that she was deter- 
mined as always “to promote the 
cause of world peace by assiduously 
cultivating the best friendly relations 
with other nations.” 


This statement would not be worth 
much were it not reinforced by obvi- 
ous financial considerations. Japan 
is a very poor country. Most of her 
battleships, like most of Britain’s and 
America’s, are pre-Jutland types. To 
build up to parity she would have to 
push through rapidly the construc- 
tion of at least seven huge vessels, 
that is, if Britain and America began 
remodeling their fleets. Japan sim- 
ply cannot afford such an outlay. No 
doubt the admirals wish a much 
larger fleet, and will insist on sacri- 
fices to attain it, but this is not a 
matter of the immediate future. 


What does seem a matter of the 
immediate future, unfortunately, is 
an increase of tension in the Far 
East. Japan’s motives and aims in 
that area, now that she reserves the 
right to arm without limit, will be re- 
garded with increasing suspicion. It 
is inevitable that Japanese abandon- 
ment of the Naval Conference should 
be linked with the recent machina- 
tions in Hopei, Chahar and other 
parts of Northern China. Beyond 
question a powerful wing of the 
Tokyo Government, if not the whole 
government, desires to extend Japa- 
nese authority (under the guise of 
“autonomous” movements) over all 
China north of the Yangtse. At the 
same time, it intends to push for close 
economic control over the remainder 
of China. This wing is responsible for 
the intransigence displayed in Lon- 
don; it has gained victory after vic- 
tory over the moderates in the For- 
eign Office. 
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It is impossible to be blind to the 
evidence that the aggressive milita- 
rists and navalists in Tokyo believe it 
possible at one and the same time to 
continue the penetration of hostile 
but helpless China, to threaten the 
Soviet Union and to flout the United 
States and Great Britain. This means 
increasing fear of war. 


The balance of power in the Far 
East, as was pointed out here last 
month, will not be decided in the fu- 
ture by naval tonnage alone, but also 
by aircraft and naval bases. At the 
close of 1936 the United States and 
Great Britain will be free from limi- 
tations imposed on the construction 
of Far Eastern bases. In return for 
her accepting a quota in 1922 Japan 
was guaranteed against new fortifi- 
cations in a Pacific area including the 
Philippines and Hongkong. It was 
this guarantee that really did most to 
place her in an impregnable position. 
She will now watch with keen inter- 
est to learn whether the American 
and British Governments strengthen 
their bases in this area. Nor can she 
be without keen interest in the devel- 
opment of British and American avia- 
tion in the Pacific—a development 
that promises to be rapid. 

The minutes of the secret hearing 
by the League’s Permanent Mandates 
Commission in October last, which 
have just been published, reveal sig- 
nificantly enough strong suspicions 
regarding the activities of Japan in 
her mandated Pacific islands. Reports 
have been circulated that these islands 
are being fortified for naval and air 
use. The Japanese representative at 
the October meeting, Mr. Ito, formally 
denied these reports. But the inquiry 
showed that visitors to the islands 
were surrounded by truly extraordi- 
nary restrictions. A German who went 
to one was kept a virtual prisoner in 
his hotel. It showed also that a map 
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of the islands submitted by the Japa- 
nese Government failed to reveal one 
of the largest wireless stations in the 
world, known to have been recently 
erected. A member of the Mandates 
Commission remarked that as long as 
the region “cannot be freely visited by 
any impartial and independent wit- 
ness,” uneasiness as to the situation 
must continue. 

The Naval Conference, continuing 
under the auspices of the four powers 
left, may still accomplish something. 
Efforts by the British to persuade 
France to consent to German partici- 
pation have been futile. But Britain, 
America, France and Italy may agree 
upon certain limitations of ships and 
guns. The Japanese delegates, before 
leaving, made it clear that their nation 
would be glad to cooperate in such 
limitations. Indeed, Japan would wel- 
come the abolition of all long-range 
and genuinely “offensive” armaments 
at sea; this would leave her supreme 
in the Far East at no expense. 

What little can now be done in 
London will, however, be of no real 
importance. The great outstanding 
need is for a set of Pacific policies—if 
possible, a general Pacific agreement 
—that will preserve peace in the Far 
East and assure some measure of jus- 
tice to China. Has the American Gov- 
ernment given careful thought to its 
policy and the probable results there- 
of ? Has Great Britain, whose commer- 
cial interests in the Far East much 
transcend our own? Thus far every 
nation but Japan seems to have fol- 
lowed a policy of drift. Every nation, 
including Japan and Russia, seems 
likely to give increased prominence to 
the element of bluff in its policy. A 
combination of drift and bluff means 
disaster. 


OIL EMBARGO DELAYS 


For ihe moment the main battle 
against intransigence and aggression 
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is not in the Far East but on the Italo- 
Ethiopian front. Will the League, the 
“collective system,” act with sufficient 
vigor and promptness to vindicate 
itself against Mussolini? 

During January the answer re- 
mained unhappily doubtful. Friends of 
the League everywhere have hoped 
that vigorous steps to strengthen its 
economic conflict against Italy would 
follow Anthony Eden’s entry into of- 
fice as British Foreign Secretary. The 
one obvious step to make success in 
that conflict certain is the imposition 
of an oil embargo. Twice while Sir 
Samuel Hoare was in the Foreign Of- 
fice this embargo was postponed. 
When the League Council met again 
in Geneva on Jan. 20 Great Britain 
refused to take a strong lead, and it 
was deferred once more. In fact, the 
British Government showed marked 
relief when the question was handed 
over to a committee of experts for a 
report. 

Why the delay? The Council fin- 
ished its work on Jan. 24. It gave 
much attention to routine matters— 
Danzig, and the opéra-bouffe dispute 
between Russia and Uruguay. It tacit- 
ly dropped “Proposal 4a” for em- 
bargoes on shipments of coal, cotton, 
rubber, iron and steel to Italy. It 
asked Senhor de Vasconcellos to name 
a panel of experts on oil, to report in 
due course on the conditions of the 
problem. This report was to go to the 
Committee of Eighteen. After that 
the League might ponder and debate 
the issue still longer. 


One of the excuses alleged for delay 
is that Italy has laid in stocks for a 
long period in advance, so that action 
would be useless. But this is more 
than doubtful. The Italian press and 
government show profound alarm 
whenever oil sanctions are threatened, 
which indicates that the reserves are 
inadequate. In any event, no statistics 
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being available, the test must be prag- 
matic. Another excuse offered in some 
quarters is that the existing sanctions 
are sufficient, along with the Ethi- 
opian Army, to defeat Italian aggres- 
sion, and that an oil embargo would 
therefore be superfluous. This also is 
highly doubtful. The existing sanc- 
tions are necessarily slow in operation. 
The Ethiopian defense has at last been 
badly shaken on the south. With the 
outlook uncertain it is assuredly the 
League’s duty to give Ethiopia, and 
not Mussolini, the benefit of the doubt. 

As the flimsiest excuse of all, it has 
been said that the United States is 
revising her neutrality laws, and that 
Europe must wait to see what course 
she takes. But it is now fairly certain 
that the avowed policy of our govern- 
ment to hold oil exports down to 
Italy’s “normal” consumption will not 
be shaken. The effort to transfer re- 
sponsibility to the United States thus 
fails completely. 

American exports of petroleum to 
Italy have actually not been of great 
importance. Figures upon the Italian 
sources of supply were published in 
the London Economist of Jan. 11. 
They show that in 1934 Italy imported 
roughly 35 per cent of her oil from 
Rumania; 22 per cent from Soviet 
Russia; 12 per cent from Persia; 13.5 
per cent from Central America; and 
only 10.3 per cent from the United 
States. During the first half of 1935 
(no later figures are available) she 
imported 41 per cent from Rumania; 
15 per cent from Soviet Russia; 15 
per cent from Persia; 15 per cent from 
Central America; and only 6.2 per 
cent from the United States. Going 
back to 1933, we find that the United 
States supplied only 8 per cent. It is 
perfectly clear that the “normal” 
American supply would avail Italy 
little. 

If all the League nations agreed to 
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an embargo, the Italians might obtain 
12 or 15 per cent of their usual im- 
ports from non-League sources; steps 
to impound tankers might cut the 
total below even these figures. That 
amount would not keep going both 
the war machine in Ethiopia and the 
industrial machine in Italy. Within a 
comparatively short time one or the 
other would grind to a standstill. 
Mussolini would have to yield. 


Mr. Eden and other leaders at 
Geneva may possibly be planning to 
impose an oil embargo just before the 
Spring rains begin. The conjunction 
of the two would perhaps bring Italy 
to a mood in which she would accept 
reasonable terms. In the few weeks 
meanwhile left her she might some- 
what increase her conquests in East 
Africa. From the European point of 
view, this would not be undesirable. 
White prestige must be maintained; 
Ethiopia must also be brought to a 
mood in which she will yield some- 
thing. But the game seems risky. 


The plain facts are that Italy has 
defied the League—has defied world 
sentiment. Mussolini’s armies stand 
on Ethiopian soil. He is proclaiming 
that he will keep them there all Sum- 
mer and resume operations in the Fall. 
The League has at hand the means, in 
all probability, of stopping his trucks, 
his tanks, his airplanes, and com- 
pletely crippling his armies. Is this a 
time for the League Council to sit 
back and wait on wrangling technical 
advisers? Is it a time for Great Brit- 
ain, which has thus far taken the lead, 
to insist that others assume the ini- 
tiative? 

Certainly Great Britain can no 
longer say that she is acting without 
proper support. On Dec. 19 Sir Samuel 
Hoare complained that “not a ship, 
not a machine, not a man” had been 
moved by any other nation. But on 


Jan. 14 the Second Squadron of the 
French Navy, previously based at 
Brest, moved southward for manoeu- 
vres near the Western Mediterranean. 
Until Feb. 17 it was to be near Casa- 
blanca, which is not far from Gibral- 
tar. Its three battleships, seven heavy 
cruisers, forty-odd destroyers and 
thirty submarines would, if need 
arose, constitute an impressive addi- 
tion to the British fleet. 

And on Jan. 22 Mr. Eden was able 
to announce at Geneva a hard-and- 
fast agreement of five Powers 
(France, Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey) to assist Great Britain if at- 
tacked by Italy. This drew a resentful 
reply from Mussolini. On Jan. 25 he 
published a memorandum denying the 
legality of the British step under the 
League Covenant, and declaring that 
Italian action is of a colonial char- 
acter only, “and is not designed to 
represent, and never will represent, a 
threat to European peace.” 


A NEW DEAL IN COLONIES 


The present is not a good time for 
the discussion of territorial readjust- 
ments in Africa or elsewhere. But it 
is an excellent time for the great im- 
perial powers to give assurances to 
the land-hungry nations that such dis- 
cussions may take place as soon as 
military action or the threat of it 
ends. For this reason Prime Minister 
Baldwin’s rejection in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 5 of a proposal to 
consider the subject seemed unneces- 
sarily curt and sweeping. 

A motion was offered by George 
Lansbury for a British effort, through 
the League, to summon an interna- 
tional conference to deal with the 
economic factors making for war, 
“such as the necessity for access to 
raw materials and to markets and 
for the migration of peoples.” Lans- 
bury explained that he did not call 
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for territorial cessions. What he de- 
sired was “a unified world, with an 
authority to determine how raw mate- 
rials shall be organized for the equal 
benefit of all.” Doubtless in offering 
the motion he had both Italy and Ger- 
many in mind. Herr Hitler, in an in- 
terview published on Jan. 25 in Paris- 
Soir, had spoken of Germany’s urgent 
need for colonies. The moral stigma of 
deprivation of colonies must be re- 
moved, he said; room must be pro- 
vided Germany for overseas expan- 
sion. 

Lansbury’s motion was brusquely 
combated for the Baldwin govern- 
ment by Lord Cranborne, Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. Describing 
the numerous obstacles to a confer- 
ence, he told the House that the Brit- 
ish Empire would not be diminished 
for the appeasement of other powers. 
The motion was defeated 228 to 127. 


One encouraging fact was Lloyd 


George’s eloquent support for the 
proposal. He confessed, as a framer of 
the Versailles Treaty, that he did not 
believe there could be permanent 
world peace without a reconsideration 
of the mandates. Another encourag- 
ing fact was the large vote polled for 
the motion. A third was the statement 
made by Lord Cranborne after enu- 
merating all his objections. “The gov- 
ernment is not shirking this issue,” he 
concluded, “and I may say that a pre- 
liminary examination of the problem 
has already begun. We cannot fix a 
date until cireumstances favor further 
negotiations.” The door has been left 
ajar, and powerful groups in Great 
Britain will try to push it wider open. 


BRITISH MUNITIONS INQUIRY 


The recent hearings before the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission on Private 
Manufacture of Armaments have 
turned up some significant data. On 
Jan. 8 officials of the chief British 
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munitions firm, Vickers-Armstrong, 
gave testimony. This firm represents 
a combination of the two pre-war 
giants, Armstrong-Whitworth and 
Vickers, with their subsidiaries. The 
heads revealed that their business in 
1985 aggregated about $33,000,000 
(£6,665,000), of which 84 per cent was 
in armaments, the remainder being 
chiefly in shipbuilding. About half the 
armaments business was British, the 
other half foreign. In the five years 
1930-34 the average annual business 
in armaments was about $32,000,000 
(£6,422,000), and the average annual 
profits about $3,300,000 (£556,000) 
after the deduction of all costs. The 
firm employs some 30,000 people, and 
spends $1,000,000 a year on research. 

The Vickers-Armstrong officials 
stated that they kept agents abroad 
to inform them of the armaments re- 
quirements of various nations; that 
the duty of these agents was to “pro- 
mote” as well as obtain orders, and 
that they were paid by commissions 
and bonuses. No general solicitation 
of business from foreign governments, 
however, was practiced. Nor was ad- 
vertising in foreign journals generally 
employed; it was used chiefly to estab- 
lish the status of representatives 
abroad. Sir Herbert Lawrence, the 
chairman, denied that Vickers-Arm- 
strong participated in any “ring” of 
international munitions makers; he 
knew of no such ring. 

A different type of official came 
before the commission on Feb. 6. Cap- 
tain John Ball, director of the Soley 
Armaments Company, Ltd., confessed 
to “palm-greasing” in the sale of arms 
to certain nations. “It is a matter of 
latitude and longitude,” he said. He 
also deplored the British embargo on 
arms shipments to China, Ethiopia, 
and the Gran Chaco, saying that they 
had cost the British taxpayer nearly 
£2,000,000. 





Italy’s Fight Against Sanctions 


By Wi.tt1aAmM E. LINGELBACH 


HE Italian people during January 
T settled down to the grueling fight 
against sanctions, and the apparent 
necessity for a prolonged Ethiopian 
war. While the troops in East Africa 
were digging in, consolidating their 
gains and asphalting the roads to 
make them impervious to the ap- 
proaching rainy season, the people at 
home were tightening their belts and 
responding with a fine show of patri- 
otism to the “propaganda of resis- 
tance.” There is a point, however, 
when this process becomes not only 
serious but dangerous. 

The standard of living in Italy has 
never been high and response to the 
extraordinary demands upon the peo- 
ple can be made only at tremendous 
sacrifice. The application of sanctions 
has so far been felt particularly at 
the seaports and in the industrial 
north, where more than a quarter of 
the wealth of the nation is concen- 
trated. Industries not engaged in the 
manufacture of war supplies are faced 
with exhaustion of raw materials and 
inust .ther close down or turn to 
other lines. Nearly all the cotton, 
wool and silk mills have begun work 
on rayon, the daily output of which 
has practically doubled, and sinc2 
rayon from cellulose is cheaper than 
wool or cotton, art silk may soon be- 
come the principal product of the 
struggling textile industries. 

Imports were cut heavily during 
January. Fifty-two nations continued 
to apply the embargo on war mate- 
rials, refuse credit, boycott Italian 
goods and prohibit the export of key 
products to Italy. British trade statis- 


tics, released on Jan. 14, show heavy 
declines during 1935 in the exports to 
Italy of coal, iron, steel, rubber and 
chemicals, though the total for the 
year exceeded that of 1934 by over 
$125,000,000. Trade on the French 
frontier has practically disappeared, 
no freight being hauled either way. 
Italian exports as a whole have fallen 
off 50 per cent. 


The decline in the tourist trade is 
equally serious and has resulted in 
the loss of large amounts of money 
and credit. Centers like Florence, 
Rome and Venice are almost entirely 
without foreigners. Hotels, restau- 
rants and pensions are deserted and 
thousands of employes have been dis- 
charged to join the jobless white- 
collar class. Added to the absence of 
tourists is the curtailment of buying 
by the Italians themselves in re- 
sponse to the economy propaganda. 
Many retail businesses are in distress, 
and the financial security of the low- 
er middle class is seriously threat- 
ened. 


The government in January did 
everything in its power not only to 
keep open the channels of trade with 
une States that have thus far refused 
to participate in sanctions but also 
to utilize substitute materials. Alumi- 
nin.ut was developed as a substitute 
for certa’ . metals, and synthetic gaso- 
line and alcohol for oils. But to find 
substitutes for the major imports, like 
coal, iron, potash, cotton, rubber, 
phosphates and mineral oils, has been 
impossible. Italy cannot isolate her- 
self economically from the rest of the 
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world. Hence the desperate efforts to 
break through the cordon of trade re- 
strictions imposed by the sanctions. 

Commerce with Austria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Albania has mounted 
steadily during the past two months. 
Special arrangements have been made 
with Austria to provide for the pay- 
ment of large quantities of supplies 
on the basis of the 65,000,000-schil- 
ling credits frozen in Italy. Late in 
January rumors were current of an 
enormous oil deal with Rumania, suf- 
ficient to meet Italy’s needs to the be- 
ginning of 1937. Following upon the 
earlier heavy deliveries of oil from 
that country, this news caused con- 
cern at Geneva, as did the report of 
an agreement for large quantities of 
oil to Italy through the American- 
owned Nitag Refinery at Hamburg 
in return for Italian real estate hold- 
ings in Paris. 

Payment through frozen credits is 
resorted to wherever possible because 
of the limited gold reserves. On the 
other hand, the agreement with Ru- 
mania involved immediate payment 
in gold, an indication of the im- 
portance Mussolini attaches to the na- 
tion’s oil supply. The League Com- 
mittee on Sanctions is studying ways 
and means to coerce so-called desert- 
er States and to close the “hole in the 
north” against the flow of goods to 
and from Italy. 

During January the lira reappeared 
on the London Exchange at 655 to 
the pound, about four points below 
the previous quotation. All lire listed 
must be controlled as to their origin, 
and heavy fines are imposed for illicit 
trading in foreign currency. 

The effect of the war and the eco- 
nomic boycott upon social life has 
caused considerable grumbling. The 
change in the hours of the working 
day, substituting a brief half-hour 
luncheon interval for the customary 
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two-hour period and ending the day 
at 4:30 P. M., has made revolutionary 
and most unwelcome inroads on the 
habits of the people. Women in par- 
ticular are reported hostile to the 
new arrangements. The difficulty of 
securing coal for heating is also caus- 
ing discontent and criticism. All evi- 
dence of luxury is gone; clothing has 
become simpler; private automobiles 
are few in number because of the high 
cost of gasoline. Night life in hotels, 
cafés and restaurants, except those 
frequented by the military. has virtu- 
ally disappeared. 


Early in January a royal decree 
provided for the creation of an Under- 
Secretaryship for Foreign Trade and 
Currency under Mussolini’s direct 
supervision. Both the National Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade and the Na- 
tional Institute for Foreign Exchange 
were placed under the control of the 
new Secretary, Professor Felice Guar- 
neri, the well-known economist and 
financial expert. According to Signor 
Stefani, a former Minister of Finance, 
this step definitely recognizes the 
political character of economic rela- 
tions with the outside world, and 
“established the principle of the com- 
petence of the State to make decisions 
in vast sectors of Italy’s economic and 
financial relations.” 


The meeting of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Defense with the Fascist Grand 
Council on Feb. 4 indicated the seri- 
ousness of Italy’s present position. 
Mussolini’s personal journal, J7 Popolo 
d'Italia, asserted editorially that Italy 
was ready for any emergency and that 
those who thought “a war of the 
many against Italy would be easy” 
deceived themselves. It issued a sol- 
emn warning that “sanctions ulti- 
mately bring blockade and blockade 
means war.” Hostility toward Great 
Britain continued, simultaneously with 
renewed efforts to secure and hold the 
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friendship of France, the Fascist press 
reiterating that Italy had stood stead- 
fast by the Italo-French agreement 
entered into just a year ago. The 
rights of Italy in Africa that the 
accord recognized constitute, so to 
speak, a guarantee of Italy’s claims in 
East Africa without which her co- 
operation with the new order in 
Europe becomes impossible. 

In anticipation of the annual meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Corporations 
on Feb. 29, many of the nation’s 
twenty-two corporations met during 
January to take stock of conditions 
in their particular industries, to draft 
recommendations for the government 
and to consider the most effective 
means of meeting war conditions. The 
corporations represent virtually the 
whole economic life of the nation. The 
Corporation of the Theatre and Cine- 
ma met on Jan. 4. It has developed a 
national plan for special theatrical 
performances for Italian workers at a 
very low price to be given on Satur- 
days under the direction of Dopola- 
voro, the official Fascist recreational 
organization. 

On Jan. 8 reports of a soldiers’ 
mutiny in the Tyrol, notably at 
Merano in connection with the with- 
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drawal of the Fifth Italian Alpine 
Regiment for service in Ethiopia, 
came from Switzerland and Munich. 
The rumors were later denied in a 
communiqué from Rome, which pro- 
tested against the circulation by Reu- 
ter’s News Agency of what it termed 
false reports. On the other hand, Bel- 
grade reported the arrival of more de- 
serters in Yugoslavia and prepara- 
tions for a concentration camp near 
Tuzla in Bosnia, the fourth such camp 
for Italian fugitives from army serv- 
ice in East Africa. 

Whatever the attitude of the Tyro- 
lese, Italians as a whole are loyal and 
patriotic. “Viva Il Duce” is still by far 
the most popular slogan, and the one 
most frequently displayed by the 
posters of which every city has thou- 
sands. 

At the Vatican there is not a little 
worry in connection with the trans- 
fer of payments like Peter’s Pence 
from abroad to the papal treasury. 
The Vatican, though an independent 
sovereign State, does not have a bank, 
and payments have heretofore been 
made through the Banca Commerciale 
in Rome. Sanctions are now interfer- 
ing with this customary channel of 
transmission. 


The Fighting in Ethiopia 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


FTER more than three months of 

warfare with almost no fighting, 
the Italian and Ethiopian forces in 
East Africa really began to come to 
grips late in January. A battle was 
fought around Makale, the spearpoint 
of the Italian lines in the north, be- 
tween Jan. 21 and Jan. 30, but the 
result was not known to the outside 
world even as late as Feb. 7. This was 


no fault of the foreign correspon- 
dents. They are subject to strict cen- 
sorship by both sides and are kept far 
behind the front when any important 
action is taking place. As they are not 
permitted to report the fighting at 
first hand they can send out only such 
news of it as the rival headquarters 
choose to give them. 

Rome and Addis Ababa agreed only 
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The status of the Italian invasion of Ethiopia on Feb. 7 


in calling the Makale battle the great- 
est of the war. Each side claimed to 
have won and offered unbelievable fig- 
ures as to the disparity between its 
own and the enemy’s losses. Italian 
headquarters stated that Ethiopian 
losses amounted to 8,000, including 
4,000 prisoners, while its own casual- 
ties numbered only 743. The Ethi- 
opian report declared that 8,000 Ital- 
ians had been killed and wounded, 
against Ethiopian losses of only 1,200. 
One conclusion can certainly be 
drawn, namely, that the battle was 
without decisive result. The Italian 
lines remain about where they were 
before the battle began. 


Great things, at least according to 
the Italian view, have been happening 
on the Somaliland front. The original 
Italian plan of campaign called for a 
drive on Harar, but General Rodolfo 
Graziani, the Italian commander in 


Somaliland, has not had sufficient 
forces for the purpose, and his left 
flank was threatened by an army near 
Dolo under Ras Desta Demtu. The 
cessation of rains in the southwest 
and the urgent need of an immediate 
victory to counteract the effect on 
Italian morale of the strategic retire- 
ment in the north during December 
brought about a change in plans. It 
was decided to dispose of Ras Desta 
Demtu and overrun the Province of 
Boran. The execution of the new plan 
did not prove difficult. The country 
north of Dolo was comparatively flat, 
affording excellent opportunities to 
Graziani’s mechanized columns, while 
the defenders had little natural pro- 
tection. The Italians also had the ad- 
vantage of surprise, for the Ethi- 
opians had not expected a major 
thrust from Dolo. 


Graziani struck on Jan. 12, and his 
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column of tanks, armored cars and 
trucks, cutting itself off from its base, 
pressed up the Ganale Dorya at such 
speed that Ras Desta Demtu’s retreat 
became a rout. Within eight days Gra- 
ziani had. taken the Ethiopian head- 
quarters at Noghelli, about 240 miles 
north of Dolo, and on Jan. 26 his 
“Hell on Wheels” column captured 
Wardara, some twenty-eight miles 
further on and only 175 miles from 
Addis Ababa. The Ethiopian capital 
became almost hysterical, expecting 
to see Italian bombers and tanks at 
any moment. Haile Selassie ordered 
all remaining able-bodied men in Ethi- 
opia, estimated at 300,000, to the 
colors and sent new forces and com- 
manders to oppose Graziani. 

The Italian drive, however, came to 
a halt. Its attenuated line of commu- 
nications was being constantly at- 
tacked by small bands of tribesmen 


who had been passed by, while ahead 
loomed the escarpment which the 
Ethiopians protested was really the 
line they intended to defend. And in 
the mountains Graziani’s tanks and 
armored cars would be almost useless. 


Meanwhile, other Italian columns 
drove up the Dawa Parma and Webbe 
Gestro valleys from Dolo, meeting 
with little opposition. While awaiting 
the reinforcements that would be 
needed to undertake a campaign 
against Harar, Graziani set himself to 
the task of consolidating his military 
and political control over the 10,000- 
odd square miles of territory he had 
won. 

This much can be said of what the 
Italian press called “the greatest vic- 
tory of the war.” It demonstrated the 
efficiency of mechanized forces when 
the terrain is favorable, especially if 
they are aided by aircraft, in dispos- 
ing of an ill-armed enemy. Whatever 
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may be the political value of the con- 
quest of Southwest Ethiopia, its mili- 
tary significance can easily be exag- 
gerated. It was in no way decisive. 
Even though Ras Desta Demtu’s army 
was surprised and fled in disorder, it 
was not a strong force, and the Ethi- 
opian general staff never intended to 
try to hold the river lands against a 
determined attack. The Italians have 
now added several hundred miles of 
exposed communication lines to their 
already difficult supply problem. They 
will scarcely be left in peace, as strong 
Ethiopian columns are reported to be 
converging on the thinly-held valleys. 
The conquest may even be a great 
liability when the Summer rains and 
the tropical heat and fevers arrive to 
torment European troops. 

Premier Mussolini intimated to his 
Cabinet on Jan. 30 that he expected 
the war to last into another Winter. 
He declared that 50,000 civilian work- 
ers would soon be sent to East Africa 
to improve roads so that they could 
remain in use during the Summer 
and to prepare for a resumption of 
military operations next October. 

One of the surprising developments 
of the war thus far has been the loy- 
alty of the principal Ethiopian Rases 
to Haile Selassie. Many are Kings in 
their own right and in the past have 
maintained virtual independence of 
the central government when, indeed, 
there was such a thing. There have 
been a number of defections among 
the minor chiefs but none of a dan- 
gerous character. More serious was 
the revolt on Jan. 3 in Gojjam Prov- 
ince, south of Lake Tana, but trouble 
had been brewing there for several 
years, encouraged, it is said in Addis 
Ababa, by the former Italian Consul 
at Debra Markos. On Jan. 21 the 
Ethiopian Government announced 
that the revolt had been crushed 





On Keeping Out of War 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


MERICAN concern over keeping out 

of the next war has been re- 
vealed by the growing interest in neu- 
trality legislation and by the muni- 
tions investigation. A year ago the 
Navy Department, the State Depart- 
ment and the President of the United 
States were openly hostile to manda- 
tory restrictions on the historic 
rights of American citizens to trade 
with belligerents. The Neutrality Act 
of last August, expiring on Feb. 29, 
1936, was accepted as a necessity. But 
the new Neutrality Bill, sponsored 
by the administration and introduced 
in Congress in January, showed that 
the opposition forces had moved far 
over in the direction of the manda- 
tory principle. 

Although the administration bill 
went far in meeting the demands of 
the absolutists, it was subjected to a 
running fire in the press, on the plat- 
form and in Congressional commit- 
tee rooms. One attack was concen- 
trated especially on Section 3. Under 
this the President would be given 
the power to restrict the export of 
certain articles or materials used in 
the manufacture of munitions or in 
the conduct of war. The President 
would be authorized also to embargo 
exports to neutrals “in excess of a 
normal amount.” In other words, 
while certain exports and practices 
likely to involve the country in a for- 
eign war were to be positively pro- 
hibited, his discretionary power to in- 
terfere in trade with belligerents and 
neutrals was to be immensely in- 
creased. Against this back-door pro- 
vision for allowing the President and 
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State Department to throw the 
weight of the country on the one side 
or the other in foreign quarrels, the 
absolutists in Congress marshaled 
all their forces. 

As the days passed, powerful pres- 
sures against mandatory neutrality 
developed in Washington, reproducing 
some of the configurations evident in 
1915. Advocates of American inter- 
vention in European affairs “in the 
name of civilization” insisted that the 
discretionary authority of the Presi- 
dent be enlarged. In the main they 
represented the League of Nations 
movement. Defeated on the League it- 
self and on the World Court, hostile 
to neutrality legislation in principle, 
they sought to insert their conception 
of interventionary policy into the in- 
terstices of the bill. 

At the other extreme, Senator 
Hiram Johnson, supported by the 
Hearst press and John Bassett Moore, 
demanded a declaration of “American 
rights” to sell goods and make profits 
out of war and trade in the historic 
manner. And the economic interests 
ready to take advantage of such op- 
portunities, as in 1914, likewise had 
their powerful spokesmen on the scene. 
In the conflict of these forces the 
prospect for an extended and tight- 
ened neutrality law diminished, and 
the bare alternative of extending the 
act of 1935 received increasing con- 
sideration, especially as the report of 
the Nye Munitions Committee was not 
yet ready. 

Although the Nye _ investigation 
brought forth no startling revelations 
in the early days of the hearings, 
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which were renewed on Jan. 7, 1936, 
the story changed radically as the in- 
quiry ran on into February. Docu- 
ments presented at the opening of the 
new sessions of the Nye committee 
were supplemented by other papers 
and testimony, and when the scattered 
parts were pieced together the total 
result was more than startling, at 
least to those American citizens who 
thought they knew some history. 

Here was a picture of economic and 
political transactions minute in detail 
and conclusive in general framework. 
In respect of large and fateful public 
policies there seems to be nothing 
comparable to it, except the revela- 
tions of pre-war diplomacy which were 
made when the secret archives of 
Petrograd, Berlin and Vienna were ex- 
posed to the astounded public after 
the close of the World War. The se- 
quence of events, economic and po- 
litical, unfolded by the Nye inquiry, 
may be swiftly summarized. 


THE NYE REVELATIONS 


Shortly after President Wilson’s 
proclamation of neutrality in 1914, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. of New York in- 
quired of the State Department 
whether there would be any objection 
to making loans to the French Gov- 
ernment and the Rothschilds. On Aug. 
10, 1914, Secretary Bryan expressed 
to President Wilson the view that 
powerful financial interests would be 
connected with these loans, and that 
the pecuniary interests thus involved 
would make the maintenance of neu- 
trality all the more difficult. On Aug. 
15, 1914, Secretary Bryan informed 
J. P. Morgan & Co. that, “in the judg- 
ment of this government, loans by 
American bankers to any foreign na- 
tion which is at war are inconsistent 
with the true spirit of neutrality.” 
In this ruling J. P. Morgan & Co. im- 
mediately acquiesced. Thus was estab- 


lished the principle that “loans” to 
belligerents were inconsistent with 
neutrality. 


But the National City Bank of New 
York, to which the proposition for a 
French loan had originally been made, 
was not satisfied. On Oct. 23, 1914, a 
vice president of that bank (apparent- 
ly Samuel McRoberts) had a confer- 
ence with Robert Lansing, the coun- 
selor of the State Department, and by 
letter of that date urged that permis- 
sion be granted for “temporary cred- 
its” to belligerents in the interests of 
American foreign trade and as “neces- 
sary to the general good.” At 8:30 
P. M. on Oct. 23, 1914, Mr. Lansing 
had a conversation with President 
Wilson in which he gathered “the im- 
pression” that there was a distinction 
between “bank credits” and “a public 
loan floated in this country.” 

The next evening, Oct. 24, Mr. 
Lansing communicated the substance 
of his conversation with President 
Wilson to Willard Straight, a repre- 
sentative of J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
on Oct. 26 to R. L. Farnham of the 
National City Bank. Mr. Lansing’s 
memorandum on this series of events 
said that President Wilson authorized 
him to give these “impressions” to 
persons “entitled to hear them” as his 
(Mr. Lansing’s) and not on the au- 
thority of the President. Thus Mr. 
Lansing went behind his chief, Secre- 
tary Bryan, to the President and 
then to representatives of banks. Thus 
the way was opened for “credits” to 
belligerents, which grew to such 
amounts that “funding” and “loans” 
were deemed necessary to save the 
American economy from a crash in 
1915. 

With the bar on “credits” let down 
in this manner, the purchase of Amer- 
ican manufactures and farm produce 
could proceed rapidly with the aid of 
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THE NYE REVELATIONS 


short-term paper. On Jan. 15, 1915, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was made pur- 
chasing agent for the British Govern- 
ment, and in the course of the war 
made, on behalf of the allied belliger- 
ents, at least 888 contracts with lead- 
ing steel, manufacturing and muni- 
tions concerns. From Feb. 19, 1915, to 
the middle of August, 1915, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. supported the exchange for 
the British Government. On June 3, 
1915, however, the company cabled to 
its London house that “all partners 
here really very apprehensive regard- 
ing exchange conditions.” 


As the Summer days passed this 
apprehension increased. The British 
pound eased off. American “credits,” 
supplemented by other resources, were 
apparently not enough to sustain the 
British pound at the existing rate of 
buying in the United States. A crash 
perilous to the now swollen economic 
structure in the United States seemed 
imminent. H. P. Davison of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. informed Secretary McAdoo 
of the Treasury Department that the 
exchange situation was “serious from 
the point of view of our commerce.” 

During August, 1915, bankers 
brought it vigorously to the atten- 
tion of Colonel House, Secretary Mc- 
Adoo and Secretary Lansing that a 
crisis in the British pound meant a 
crisis in American affairs. The con- 
clusion, expressed or implied, was 
that loans were necessary to sustain 
and promote the extensive American 
commerce thus in danger. Secretary 
Lansing on Aug. 25, 1915, wrote to 
President Wilson, enclosing a bank- 
er’s letter, and saying that “the ques- 
tion of exchange and the large debts 
which result from purchases by 
belligerent governments require some 
method of funding these debts in this 
country.” 

The next day, Aug, 26, 1915, Presi- 
dent Wilson acquiesced in loans in a 
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manner positive, if somewhat cryptic: 
“that we should say that ‘parties 
would take no action either for or 
against such a transaction,’ but that 
this should be conveyed orally, so far 
as we are concerned, and not put in 
writing.” Thus the flood gates were 
opened for commitments to the 
amount of billions which merged the 
fate of “American prosperity” in the 
fate of the embattled belligerents in 
Europe. When the Allies were at the 
end of their rope, the credit and armed 
might of the United States were 
thrown on their side. 


In support of the proposition that 
the German submarine warfare was 
not the “principal” or “primary” fac- 
tor that carried the United States 
into war, the Nve committee intro- 
duced the files of «1e Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee giving a col- 
loquy between Senator McCumber 
and President Wilson after the close 
of the war: 

SENATOR MCCUMBER—Do you think 
that if Germany had committed no act 
of war or no act of injustice against our 
citizens that we would have gotten into 
the war? 

PRESIDENT WILSON—I think so. 

SENATOR MCCUMBER—You think that 
we would have gotten in anyway? 

PRESIDENT WILSON—I do. 


On the side, the Nye committee 


raised the old question: Did Presi- 
dent Wilson know about the secret 
treaties by which certain Allies had 
apportioned the spoils of war in ad- 
vance of victory? The evidence sub- 
mitted by the Nye committee, supple- 
mented by other evidence, showed 
that these treaties were brought to 
his attention before he sailed for 
Paris and indicated that he knew 
something about them. As several of 
the treaties had been published in 
January, 1918, in the United States 
and were known to all persons in- 
formed about European affairs, Presi- 
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dent Wilson and the State Depart- 
ment either knew about the treaties 
or were incredibly negligent in the 
conduct of American affairs. 


At a tense moment in the munitions 
inquiry, on Jan. 15, Senator Nye 
stated that on the record made and to 
be made “both the President and Sec- 
retary Lansing had falsified concern- 
ing this matter” of the secret treaties. 
This declaration by the chairman of 
the committee was the signal for a 
violent outburst of criticism directed 
against Senator Nye by friends of the 
late President Wilson and Secretary 
Lansing—in the committee, on the 
floor of the Senate and in the press. 


Senator Carter Glass took the lead. 
Speaking to the Senate, he said that 
if the rules of that body permitted he 
would say that any man who asperses 
“the integrity and veracity” of Wood- 
row Wilson is ‘a coward” and that the 
charge is ‘‘not only malicious but posi- 
tively mendacious.” The Senator was 
so moved in his denunciation of Sena- 
tor Nye that he beat his desk until his 
knuckles bled. 


As usually happens, this maledic- 
tion pronounced on Senator Nye, 
coupled with disparagement from 
other quarters equally bitter, was 
spread in full upon the pages of news- 
papers, while the even-tempered 
statement by Senator Nye, containing 
his supporting materials, received 
slight consideration. For a few days 
it looked as if the Senate might refuse 
to approve new funds to permit the 
munitions committee to finish its 
work. The opposition to the commit- 
tee was powerful, but it did not pre- 
vail. The funds were voted, and hear- 
ings were renewed on Feb. 4. 


NATIONAL ISSUES 


In the realities of the domestic situ- 
ation, as distinguished from the mul- 
titude of words spoken and written 


about it, there were no striking 
changes as Spring approached. The 
indices of business showed strength, 
but no strong upward surge. The 
prices of stocks and junior liens con- 
tinued in general their upward trend, 
but this could be attributed mainly 
to anticipations, to rumors of govern- 
ment inflation and to the existence of 
huge idle bank funds seeking some 
outlet, if only a speculative egress. 
No railroad in bankruptcy was lifted 
into reorganization. 


While profits in many lines made a 
good showing, employment did not 
keep pace with this sign of rising 
prosperity. At a conference of Sena- 
tors held in Washington on Jan. 30, 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor, presented estimates showing that 
“dole and work relief burdens are 
nearly as bulky now as a year ago, 
when an all-time relief population 
peak of 20,000,000 was reached.” 


Meanwhile the financial burdens of 
the Federal Government were _ in- 
creased, notwithstanding the rise in 
ordinary revenues. On Jan. 27 Con- 
gress completed the process of pass- 
ing a bill for the payment of the 
veterans’ bonus over President Roose- 
velt’s veto, despite previous warnings 
from the Treasury. From the stand- 
point of “sound finance” there was 
only one consolation in the procedure. 
Efforts to pay the bonus in new paper 
money were defeated. The plan adopt- 
ed provided for payment in interest- 
bearing “baby bonds,” which may be 
cashed on the date fixed or held until 
maturity. This, however, sad!" disar- 
ranged budget calculations, for the 
amount of cash required immediately 
or at later dates could not be estimated 
with any degree of precision. 

All worry attached to the problem 
Congress passed on to the Treasury. 
When President Roosevelt stated at 
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NATIONAL ISSUES 


his press conference on Jan. 31 that a 
revenue bill would have to be enacted 
at this session, leaders in Congress 
sought to speed up an appropriation 
for bonus purposes and paper-Mmoney 
inflationists gathered their forces for 
a new drive for payment in green- 
backs, 

From other quarters distresses were 
added to the troubles of the Treasury. 
On Jan. 13 the Supreme Court, by a 
unanimous decision, ordered that 
$200,000,000 of impounded AAA taxes 
be returned to the processors, and 
thus cast doubt upon the fate of about 
$1,000,000,000 in other farm taxes al- 
ready levied upon processors. Could 
this huge sum be recovered by suits 
at law? Taking the ground that these 
taxes had been passed on to con- 
sumers and in fact levied upon them, 
Secretary Wallace, according to re- 
ports, characterized a return of this 
money to processors as a “legalized 
steal.” This money, he said in sub- 
stance, has been taken away from 
consumers, and now it is to be add- 
ed to the profits of processors. In 
the meantime administration leaders 
searched the law books for ways and 
means of recovering funds returned 
to processors and keeping AAA rev- 
enues already collected and paid out 
to farmers. 

Assailed by inflationists and by 
advocates of “economy,” President 
Roosevelt gave indications early in 
February that he was paying serious 
attention to administrative and finan- 
cial aspects of the New Deal. He called 
on Congress to repeal three laws pro- 
viding for compulsory control over 
cotton, tobacco and potato growing, 
and Congress complied with his re- 
quest. Thus three measures likely to 
be declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court were removed from 
the statute books. The President also 
held conferences with legislative lead- 
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ers, from which came reports that 
provisions for new revenues would 
probably be made. 

On Feb. 4 it was announced that 
he had ordered a check-up on Federal 
lending agencies with a view to can- 
celing at least $1,000,000,000 in au- 
thorizations. Other signs seemed to 
show that at last President Roosevelt 
was preparing to throw overboard 
useless ballast, take in sail and trim 
for the “good old port of economy.” 
This would counter some of the at- 
tacks on “loose and wasteful adminis- 
tration,” and enable him to make his 
coming campaign on issues of social 
and economic policy. This was in line 
with the advice of his “prudent” coun- 
selors, especially after the enactment 
of the Bonus Law and the invalidation 
of the processing taxes. 

However disquieting the financial 
aspects of agricultural relief, neither 
the administration leaders nor their 


most outspoken critics considered for 
a moment abandoning the farm pro- 


gram. The Supreme Court had de- 
clared one method unconstitutional 
and apparently closed the door on all 
Federal regulation of agricultural pro- 
duction—a branch of economy entirely 
within State jurisdiction. Taking the 
opinion of Justice Roberts at face 
value, Senator Norris declared that no 
farm act which controlled production 
would be held valid. Nevertheless, 
the administration managers worked 
through January and into February 
on a substitute bill, or rather two bills 
—one a stopgap and the other more 
permanent in nature. 

In their quest for a constitutional 
warrant they found an alleged prop 
in the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote the conservation of 
the soil. Under the project most gen- 
erally favored, the Federal Govern- 
ment would enter into contracts with 
farmers to prevent soil erosion until 











January, 1938. After that date it would 
function through State authorities, in 
a manner analogous to the adminis- 
tration of Federal grants-in-aid for 
agricultural education. On Jan. 16 
President Roosevelt announced the 
new principle of procedure through 
soil conservation and stated that the 
Soil Conservation Act of 1935 would 
be used’as the basis of the substitute 
program. 


While Senator Norris expressed 
doubts about the legality of the whole 
business, ex-President Hoover took a 
different view of the matter. In an 
address at Lincoln, Neb., on Jan. 16, 
he declared that the farm problem 
was still unsolved and offered a plan 
of his own. Thin and submarginal land 
was to be retired from cultivation and 
the use of land in cultivation was to 
be promoted by Federal subsidies. 
Farmers were to be encouraged to 
produce new crops for which markets 
could be found or new crops “which 
would improve the fertility of the 
soil’ —that is, curtail old crops, Thus 
we could hope for “a balanced agri- 
culture.” . 


To induce farmers to raise new 
crops or plant crops for the purpose 
of increasing fertility, Mr. Hoover pro- 
posed subsidies derived from taxation. 
The administration of this scheme, he 
declared, should be vested in the land- 
grant colleges of the States, and the 
growth of a Federal bureaucracy pre- 
vented. But he would have no regi- 
mentation; farmers were to be free to 
make contracts for subsidies or not. 
As farmers had been free to contract 
or not under the original AAA, admin- 
istration leaders in Washington wel- 
comed Mr. Hoover’s support on the 
constitutional issue and proceeded 
with the drafting of their project on 
lines not essentially dissimilar. 

As discussion of the “farm prob- 
lem” proceeded in administration cir- 
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cles and outside, the status of indus- 
trial workers in “the American sys- 
tem” was fiercely debated at two 
official labor conferences. When the 
executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor met at Miami, 
Fla., on Jan. 14, it had on the carpet 


_three pressing issues. The first was a 


proposition to amend the Constitution 
of the United States in a manner to 
permit Federal regulation of hours, 
wages and conditions in industry. For 
the moment this question was side- 
stepped by being referred to a com- 
mittee for study. 

The second was the problem of un- 
employment, and the council adopted 
a resolution calling upon Congress to 
make a thoroughgoing inquiry into 
the technological displacement of 
labor. Still more exigent was the chal- 
lenge of industrial unionism—the or- 
ganization of masses of workers along 
industrial, as distinguished from craft, 
lines. On this sore point the council 
voted by a large majority to condemn 
the committee for industrial organiza- 
tion, formed last December under the 
chairmanship of John L. Lewis to pro- 
mote industrial unionization. 

The second labor conference was the 
mine workers’ convention held in 
Washington late in January and early 
in February. Amid a storm of cheer- 
ing and stamping, the miners voted in 
favor of amending the Constitution if 
necessary to secure labor legislation, 
of supporting John L. Lewis in his 
battle for industrial unionism and of 
sustaining the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. To demonstrate the strength of 
their allegiance the miners appropri- 
ated a large sum from their treasury 
to aid President Roosevelt in his cam- 
paign for re-election. 

Their resolve to proceed in mass or- 
ganization outside craft lines was 
stiffened by an address by Sidney 
Hillman promising the assistance of 











































NATIONAL ISSUES 


the Amalgamated Garment Workers 
in the struggle for industrial union- 
ism. In February, 1936, American la- 
bor was nearer a fateful split than at 
any time since the formation of the 
Federation of Labor fifty years be- 
fore. When William Green, speaking 
for the federation on Feb. 3, told the 
miners that his organization would not 
“tolerate” within its ranks an organ- 
ization so challenging to “its suprem- 
acy,” all but one or two delegates 
sprang to their feet in a vote of defi- 
ance to this “ultimatum.” 


On the constitutional aspects of the 
economic issues raised by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court invalidating 
New Deal legislation, extensive dis- 
cussion proceeded openly and secretly 
in Washington. President Roosevelt 
and his Cabinet officers, as if by pre- 
concerted arrangement, maintained of- 
ficial silence. There was no repetition 
of the “asperity” displayed by the 
President last Spring after the ruling 
in the NIRA case. According to well- 
founded reports, administration direc- 
tors were waiting for more judicial 
rulings before making decisions. 

But members of Congress in groups 
and conferences discussed the ques- 
tion. Since the welfare clause in the 
Constitution, taken in connection with 
other clauses, seemed broad enough 
to warrant the type of legislation de- 
manded by the New Deal, interested 
Senators and Representatives were 
unable to conceive of anything broad- 
er by way of amendment, except in 
the form of specific authorizations for 
labor and social enactments. The clue 
to this line of thought was given by 
Stanley Reed, Solicitor General, in an 
address before the New York Bar As- 
sociation on Jan. 25, in which he said 
that the powers of Congress were 
ample if “construed sympathetically.” 

In the circumstances the attention 
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of Senators and Representatives con- 
cerned with the constitutional question 
turned rather to methods of “curbing 
the courts.” Once more all the old 
devices were brought up for discus- 
sion. They included various schemes 
for curtailing the jurisdiction of the 
lower courts and limiting the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The project for requiring a vote of 
seven judges out of nine to invalidate 
an act of Congress was likewise re- 
vived for consideration. 


CAMPAIGN PRELIMINARIES 


Tested by the volume of printers’ 
ink spread in reports and comments, 
the most significant political event of 
the season was a vitriolic attack on 
the Roosevelt administration deliv- 
ered by Alfred E. Smith at a great 
Liberty League dinner given in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 25. Contrary to the 
expectations of many friends, Mr. 
Smith did not confine his remarks to 
criticisms of President Roosevelt’s 
“administrative and financial vaga- 
ries.” On the contrary, he assailed 
every feature of the New Deal. He ac- 
cused the administration of violating 
every fundamental plank in the plat- 
form of 1932, of wasting money, fos- 
tering class hatred and compelling the 
abdication of Congress in favor of the 
Executive. 

Taking up the charge of socialism 
and communism, which had often been 
hurled at him, Mr. Smith flung it at 
the Roosevelt administration, alleging 
that it had in fact adopted the Social- 
ist platform of 1932. He declared his 
allegiance to Jefferson, Jackson and 
Cleveland, and repudiated Karl Marx, 
Lenin and “the rest of that bunch.” 
Immediately calculators among the 
politicians raised questions: What will 
Mr. Smith do when the Democratic 
convention meets at Philadelphia on 
June 23? Will he bolt the party if 
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President Roosevelt is renominated? 
If he bolts, will he try the tack of the 
Gold Democrats in 1896, or will he 
support the Republican nominee? 
The task of replying to Mr. Smith’s 
strictures was assumed by Senator 
Joseph Robinson on Jan. 28. The re- 
tort consisted largely of extracts from 
Mr. Smith’s speeches in which he had 
openly supported various administra- 
tion policies and measures after 1933. 
Senator Robinson accused Mr. Smith 
of deserting his party in time of stress 
and lining up with powerful economic 
interests which had generally been 
against him in 1928. “The list of di- 
rectors and officers of the American 
Liberty League,” he said, “reads like 
a roll-call of the men who have de- 
spoiled the oil, coal and water-power 
resources of this country. With notable 
exceptions they were lined up against 
you in 1928, supplying the money with 
which Herbert Hoover went about the 


country denouncing you as a Commu- 
nist and a Socialist.” 


The delight of Republican managers 
in the Democratic fracas was in- 
creased by a diversion in the South. 
On Jan. 29 there assembled at Macon, 
Ga., “a grass roots conference” of 
Democratic delegates from seventeen 
States—mainly from Georgia. At this 
assembly Eugene Talmadge, Governor 
of Georgia, poured more vials of wrath 
on the Roosevelt administration. Hav- 
ing roundly denounced the adminis- 
tration, Mr. Talmadge announced that 
he would wage war against it through- 
out the country. 

If some Republican directors hoped 
to raise anew the banner of 1896, 
seekers for the Republican nomination 
were scarcely agreed upon it. While 
his Western managers sought to line 
up delegates, Senator Borah carried 
his campaign into the East with an 
address at a mass meeting in Brook- 


lyn on Jan. 28. There he reaffirmed 
his economic faith: Destroy monopoly, 
restore competition and maintain iso- 
lation. If more welcome to business 
enterprise than any form of “regi- 
mentation,” it was not exactly grati- 
fying. 

In fact, the drift of Republican af- 
fections, as far as it could be detected, 
seemed to be in the direction of Gov- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas. 
At all events his backers were mak- 
ing a good “build-up” in the national 
mind. 

In making his bid for national at- 
tention, Governor Landon was vigor- 
ous in his criticism of the financial 
and administrative practices of the 
New Deal and discreetly vague on 
positive measures to be substituted. 
Although deficient in experience on 
the national stage, he gained strength 
with each address to the country—if 
strength is to be measured by column 
inches of publicity. 

But the larger fate of America was 
not being determined by the words of 
exalted figures in national life; nor 
will it be determined by the President 
and Congress installed at the opening 
of 1937. The farm problem remained. 
Gigantic concentrated business with 
its inflexible prices stood. Something 
like 20,000,000 people were on relief 
and 8,000,000 tenants and share-crop- 
pers hung on the margin of subsist- 
ence. The depletion of natural re- 
sources continued. Every week mil- 
lions of tons of rich soil were washed 
down to the sea, continuing inexora- 
bly the processes described in the 
Mississippi Valley Committee’s report 
of last year. Armaments for the next 
world war mounted, as Foreign Of- 
fices shivered, powerless in fear. In 
none of the superficial news of the 
days was revealed the destiny of the 
coming years. 





Canada in World Affairs 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 


HE World War raised Canada so 

rapidly to nationhood and to an 
influential position in international 
councils that her people are rather 
ignorant of the relationship between 
power and responsibility in foreign 
affairs. A few warnings were raised, 
notably by the late Professor W. C. 
Milner immediately after the war, but 
the people as a whole failed to parallel 
the vigorous action of their statesmen 
with sober consideration of the obli- 
gations they were assuming. 


League membership has helped 
somewhat to educate the Canadian 
public. This was true during the Chi- 
nese revolutions and during the 
League’s vain efforts to restrain Ja- 


pan in Manchuria; yet it was not un- 
til the Italian attack on Ethiopia and 
Great Britain’s sudden decision to 
use the League to further her ends 
that internationally minded Canadians 
were forced to look beyond the more 
immediate imposition of sanctions. 


The Liberal government has rather 
successfully ignored the cleavage of 
‘ opinion caused by its disavowal of the 
Canadian delegate’s stand on oil, coal, 
iron and steel sanctions, but public 
discussion has been widespread and 
serious. There has been on the whole 
less concern over whether Canada was 
the catspaw of the British and French 
Foreign Offices than over what the 
obligations of League membership 
may be. Indeed, Senator Arthur 
Meighen and others have gone so far 
as to ask whether Canada can at the 
same time indulge in righteous indig- 


nation against Japan and Italy and 
continue to safeguard her vast natural 
resources by restrictive immigration 
regulations. 


Over the issues raised, French-Cana- 
dian isolationists, reinforced by a 
small but growing British-Canadian 
group, have clashed with interna- 
tionalists. The latter are moved by the 
idealistic belief that collective security 
is the only alternative to international 
chaos, but they are also influenced by 
the fact that British opinion generally 
has rallied to League support. 


Although isolationism may ulti- 
mately require defense, that seems 
remote, and Canadians know that the 
United States would be immediately 
concerned over any threat to the 
Dominion. On the other hand, unwill- 
ingness to be under obligation to the 
United States reinforces the support- 
ers of British policy and of truly col- 
lective methods. In Canada, as else- 
where, the Hoare-Laval agreement 
was deeply disquieting, despite a 
strong desire to believe in Baldwin’s 
honesty. If Canadians became con- 
vinced of British duplicity, isolation- 
ism would increase even to the point 


of considering an alignment with the 


United States, and this despite what 
Canadians regard as unwarrantably 
complacent American assertions of 
moral superiority to Europe. 


DEBT AND TAXES 


Charles Dunning, Dominion Minis- 
ter of Finance, has answered Cana- 
dian hopes by tackling the problems 
of Provincial debt and overlapping 
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taxation. The Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of last December paved 
the way for a possible constitutional 
convention by consigning to Dominion- 
Provincial committees of experts the 
problems of constitutional amend- 
ment, agricultural debt and market- 
ing, mining and mine taxation, and 
the whole matter of Dominion-Provin- 
cial relations in the fields of taxation, 
debt reduction and conversion opera- 
tions. Mr. Dunning headed the last 
committee and was able at a meeting 
on Jan. 13 to present an acceptable 
program to the Provinces. 


The most urgent financial problem 
arises from the inability of the four 
Western Provinces to carry their debt 
burdens unaided. The December con- 
ference rejected proposals for forcible 
debt conversions and there were many 
objections, constitutional and other- 
wise, to creating a Federal Loan Coun- 
cil on the Australian model. The 
Dominion had no fears about its own 
credit, because only a quarter of the 
present Federal obligations mature 
during the next two years and can be 
refunded at low rates, but it could not 
continue to make up Provincial def- 
icits if it did not extend Federal con- 
trol. Mr. Dunning’s committee had to 
devise a scheme that would be effec- 
tive without offending Provincial sus- 
ceptibilities. 

The new scheme, accepted by the 
Provinces after one day’s considera- 
tion, emphasizes separate Provincial 
oan Councils instead of the Federal 
Finance Council. A Province requiring 
assistance can submit its case to a 
Loan Council consisting of the Do- 
minion Minister of Finance and its 
own Provincial Treasurer, with the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada 
as adviser. Normally the Dominion 
would then guarantee new securities 
at lowered rates of interest to be of- 
fered to holders of the old bonds, 
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who would presumably prefer cer- 
tainty and low interest to uncertainty 
and a higher yield. In return there 
would be no direct budget control over 
the Province, but as collateral security 
the Dominion would receive a lien on 
the statutory Federal subsidy to the 
Province and on part of the tax re- 
turns. The Loan Council would also 
control future borrowing. Apparently 
the four Western Provinces were ready 
to use the scheme, while the five East- 
ern Provinces would avoid it, at least 
until the time comes for new bor- 
rowing. 

Mr. Dunning planned to have his 
scheme perfected by April 1, but its 
permanent establishment involves con- 
stitutional amendment. It was planned, 
therefore, to revise the Constitution 
by extending and revising the Pro- 
vincial powers of taxation. If Mr. Dun- 
ning succeeds in his plans, he will 
have gone far to reduce the rivalry of 
taxing authorities and to introduce 
greater stability, particularly for cor- 
porations. In effect he aims at Federal 
control of credit without destroying 
the financial autonomy of the Prov- 
inces. 

Naturally, there has been a de- 
sire to capitalize the present willing- 
ness to amend the Constitution, for 
there has been no such unanimity in 
the history of the Dominion, and it 
may not last. Yet the ramparts cannot 
be rushed. The Supreme Court began 
on Jan. 15 lengthy hearings and delib- 
erations on the constitutionality of the 
social legislation enacted last Spring. 
The work of all the Dominion-Pro- 
vincial committees and much of the 
program of constitutional revision 
must await the court’s decisions. 


ALBERTA’S EXPERIMENT 


The Dominion Government in Jan- 
uary advanced Prime Minister Aber- 
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hart of Alberta $2,000,000 to meet a 
maturing debt without forcing him 
to accept Mr. Dunning’s loan council 
procedure. Alberta now has over two 
months’ grace before another maturi- 
ty—which will coincide with the 
launching of the new loan apparatus. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Aberhart had re- 
ceived a preliminary report on the 
local coal industry from a British ex- 
pert, had prepared enabling legisla- 
tion for the introduction of Social 
Credit and had bought a Calgary 
daily newspaper and another wireless 
station. Social Creditors have been 
much encouraged because G. D. H. 
Cole, the Oxford economist, in his 
most recent economic study favors 
the social dividend as a useful expedi- 
ent. 


WHEAT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Since the beginning of 1936 discon- 
tent has revived among the Western 
grain growers. There is widespread 


suspicion that the Liberal Dominion 
Government is hostile to the coopera- 
tive producers’ pools and to the mar- 
keting boards introduced by Con- 
servatives. As a result of the changed 
attitude the Winnipeg Exchange in- 
stead of the pools is being blamed 
for the wheat surplus accumulated 
since 1928. When J. I. McFarland and 
the Wheat Board and Advisory Coun- 
cil appointed by the Conservatives 
were dismissed by the Liberals, it 
was felt that their successors were 
much closer to the Winnipeg Ex- 
change than to the cooperatives. In 
general, the Western grower finds 
cooperation and governmental sup- 
port for prices more congenial than 
the Liberal creed of free competition 
and “hands off business’’—at least 
so far as grain brokers are concerned. 
Much of the discontent, however, 
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could be traced to disappointment 
because prices have fallen instead of 
rising. 

The farmers were further discon- 
certed by an announcement that a 
conference of growers, dealers, ex- 
porters and millers would be held in 
Winnipeg on Feb. 25, apparently to 
devise means to get the government 
out of the wheat business and turn it 
over again to the competition of the 
pools and brokers. On Feb. 4 the 
board announced that it had taken 
over, as of Dec. 2, 1935, the accumu- 
lated surplus of the central sales co- 
operative. No price was stated, but in 
Ottawa it was believed that the loss 
to the cooperative amounted to 
$16,000,000. 

At the end of January it was re- 
ported from Ottawa that during the 
present crop season wheat exports 
reached 92,000,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of 15,000,000 over last season. 
The visible supply has dropped about 
3,000,000 bushels below the figure of 
a year ago. Export clearances in Jan- 
uary were more than half as large 
again as those of 1935. 

Foreign commerce statistics for De- 
cember showed that Canadian-Ameri- 
can trade had fallen off badly because 
both exporters and importers were 
awaiting the new trade agreement. 
Yet figures for the full year were 
encouraging. Total foreign trade, 
amounting to $1,293,000,000, was 10.1 
per cent above 1934, exports having 
increased 11.6 per cent and imports 
7.2 per cent. Exports to Empire coun- 
tries were 12.6 per cent and imports 
10.7 per cent over 1934, as compared 
with 10.6 per cent and 5.6 per cent in 
trade with foreign countries. The in- 
creases in trade with the United States 
were, for exports, 19.5 per cent, and 
for imnports, 6.3 per cent. 





Cuba Under a New President 


By HvUBERT 


HE election of Dr. Miguel Mariano 

Gémez to the Cuban Presidency 
on Jan. 10 evoked no general applause. 
Charges of intimidation and of wide- 
spread electoral frauds were freely 
made. The delay in counting the vote 
excited suspicion, and demands were 
voiced by the papers Diario de la 
Marina and Avance for an investiga- 
tion. This protest died down, and it 
was admitted that the coalition of 
Nationalists, Republicans and Liber- 
als had carried all six Provinces, 
electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent and all their candidates for the 


Senate. 
In order to quiet the Democrats, 


the government on Jan. 23 consented 
to a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting a retroactive increase in the 
membership of the Senate from twen- 
ty-four to thirty-six. This change 
automatically made places for the de- 
feated Democratic candidates, since 
it stipulated that the electors of that 
minority party should be permitted 
to designate the twelve additional 
Senators. Mario Menocal, the defeat- 
ed Presidential candidate of the Dem- 
ocrats, asserted his unwillingness to 
accept such minority representation, 
but was overruled by his party com- 
mittee. The new Senate takes up its 
task, with two-thirds supporting the 
incoming administration of President 
Gémez and one-third loyal to ex- 
President Menocal. 

This constitutional device nominal- 
ly provides representation for the Op- 
position; actually, the more vocal 
Opposition neither participated in the 
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election nor shared in the spoils. The 
Auténticos continued their bombard- 
ment from Miami; Joven Cuba and 
its allied students stirred their 
witches’ broth in Mexico and else- 
where, and rumors of impending re- 
volt were freely aired. The spokes- 
men for these refractory groups 
claim widespread support among the 
workers, the soldiers and professional 
groups of Cuba. They admit the pos- 
session of large war chests, and they 
are determined to press the issue by 
arms, 


President-elect Gomez announced a 
policy of friendly cooperation with 
the United States, thereby ingrati- 
ating himself with business interests 
and giving comfort to the holders of 
Cuban bonds. Payments of interest 
and principal on the Cuban external 
loans have been in default since De- 
cember, 1933. This external debt 
amounts to $131,795,000. 

The original determination to de- 
fault was explained by President 
Ramon Grau San Martin in December, 
1933, when he said that the debts 
had been illegally contracted and were 
not binding upon the successors of the 
overthrown Machado régime. It now 
seems clear from the promises of Dr. 
Gémez that interest and principal pay- 
ments will soon be resumed. This atti- 
tude of the President-elect was inter- 
preted by the more intransigent op- 
positionists as a play for the favor 
of American interests and as a direct 
blow to the interests of Cuba. They 
said it proved that Dr. Gédmez recog- 
nized as his true superiors the Amer- 
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ican Ambassador, the American sugar 
interests and the bankers who hold 
the bonds. The whole argument was 
reminiscent of the charges and 
counter-charges of the Machado days. 

One of the unhappiest réles in Cuba 
is that of the American Ambassador, 
Jefferson Caffery. Roundly scored by 
the oppositionists as the firm ally of 
Batista and as responsible for the 
naming of Gémez, he has been accused 
of continuing American dictation of 
Cuban politics. Others have acclaimed 
him as the true friend of Cuban con- 
stitutionalism. About the only thing 
firmly proved by the developing drama 
is that the American Ambassadorship 
in Cuba deserves first place on the 
list of impossible jobs. 


The AAA decision of the United 
States Supreme Court had its reper- 
cussions in Cuba, whose sugar pro- 
ducers await with anxiety the effects 
upon the Cuban product. On Jan. 21 it 
was announced that production for 


1936 had been provisionally set at 
2,315,000 tons, with 2,500,000 as the 


outside limit. This represents a fur- 
ther tightening of the national belt. 


CHACO DEADLOCK BROKEN 


Paraguay and Bolivia on Jan. 21 
signed a pact providing for the release 
of all war prisoners and the renewal 
of diplomatic relations. This agree- 
ment settled the most immediately 
troublesome issue between the bel- 
ligerents. Paraguay held over 28,000 
Bolivian prisoners, while Bolivia held 
only 2,000 Paraguayans. Paraguay’s 
refusal during the seven months of 
conference to yield on the surrender 
of these prisoners constituted the 
chief obstacle to amicable agreement 
on the other points in dispute. With 
the question of prisoners eliminated, 
it is hoped that the fundamental ques- 
tion of territorial adjustments may be 
approached with more confidence. 
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The signing of this pact was gen- 
erally hailed in South American capi- 
tals as the definite ending of the 
Chaco War, which was waged from 
June, 1932, to June, 1935, cost at least 
100,000 lives, shattered the health of 
another 100,000 and brought both 
Paraguay and Bolivia close to eco- 
nomic collapse. For the outcome 
credit is given the peace conference 
composed of representatives of six 
neutral States—the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru and 
Uruguay. These neutrals undertook 
the task of peacemaking after the 
League of Nations had failed. 

The pact of Jan. 21 committed both 
countries to the provisions of the pre- 
liminary peace protocol of June 12, 
1935. This meant the reaffirmation of 
the agreement to maintain the exist- 
ing military positions in the Chaco and 
the limiting of each army to a total 
force of 5,000 effectives until the ter- 
ritorial question is settled. Bolivia 
agreed to pay 2,800,000 Argentine 
pesos for the maintenance of war pris- 
oners; Paraguay to pay 400,000. The 
pact signed, the peace conference 
agreed to adjourn until after the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan elections. 
This involved postponing further dis- 
cussion of the difficult territorial 
issue until May or even later. 

With the question of war guilt 
committed to a commission of judges, 
with war prisoners released, there re- 
mains the settlement of the real issue 
over which this peculiarly futile and 
disastrous war was fought. In the 
meantime Paraguay holds the Chaco, 
while Bolivia has not yielded one iota 
of her claims upon the region. 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY AND RUSSIA 


The diplomatic break between Uru- 
guay and the Soviet Union and the 
sailing of Alexander Minkin, Soviet 
Minister, from Montevideo on Jan. 3, 
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had their repercussions in Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo and Geneva. In 
Brazil the government reiterated its 
contention that the revolt of last No- 
vember was Communist-inspired and 
directed, that the Soviet Minister in 
Montevideo had been in close contact 
with Luiz Carlos Prestes and others 
who were leading the Alianza Liber- 
tadora, and that Soviet gold had 
flowed through Montevideo to the aid 
and comfort of their spiritual kins- 
men in Brazil. 

The Alianza countered by denying 
that Prestes knew or had had any 
traffic with Minister Minkin and by 
asserting that the Alianza was a thor- 
oughly indigenous movement, sup- 
ported by a wide variety of semi- 
liberal, liberal and radical groups. 
The argument will not be resolved 
until the heat subsides. 

President Vargas and his aides pro- 
fess to be convinced that they are 
faced by a gigantic Communist plot 
whose lines lead straight through 
to Moscow. Those who oppose him are 
equally heated in rejecting the entire 
argument. In the meantime, the men 
selected for punishment by the gov- 
ernment include some of the most dis- 
tinguished and patriotic Brazilian 
Liberals. That there were some Com- 
munists involved seemed clear. It also 
seemed clear that the revolt was not 
a Communist affair. 

From Montevideo came repeated 
claims of ample proof for all the 
charges President Vargas had made. 
From Moscow came the demand upon 
the League of Nations that it inquire 
into the action of Uruguay in termi- 
nating diplomatic relations. In Geneva 
Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, had a great deal to say about 
the complaints of Uruguay, and there 
were heated words. The League pa- 
cifically decided to omit the matter 
from its docket, thereby exciting the 


Brazilian press to protest against the 
League’s indifference to the welfare 
of weak nations. 


THE MEXICAN SCENE 


January in Mexico was marked by 
new developments in the Church- 
State contest, by further labor com- 
plications, by the quieting of fears lest 
ex-President Calles provoke trouble 
and by anxious discussion of the silver 
policy of the United States. 


The Catholic Church, on Jan. 16, 
through a pastoral letter, forbade its 
adherents to send their children to the 
governmental schools, in which social- 
istic education is imparted. This boy- 
cotting of the public schools was the 
most outspoken attack upon the policy 
of the government that had come from 
the church. Reports from widely scat- 
tered sections of Mexico indicated that 
it appreciably affected school attend- 
ance, especially in such strongly Cath- 
olic centers as Jalisco and Puebla. 

A challenging letter to the Catholic 
Episcopate in Mexico, forwarded on 
Nov. 23, 1935, to President Lazaro 
Cardenas, was made public on Jan. 27. 
In this letter, signed by all Mexican 
Archbishops and Bishops, the govern- 
ment’s claim of religious liberty was 
directly challenged, and it was de- 
clared that “a state of religious per- 
secution exists in Mexico.” The Epis- 
copate renewed in this letter its peti- 
tion for the restoration of the liberties 
of the church; the return of churches 
seized or closed since 1914; the abro- 
gation of State laws limiting the num- 
ber of priests allowed to officiate; per- 
mission to reopen church seminaries; 
and the abandonment of anti-religious 
teaching in the public schools. 

A strike of petroleum workers 
broke out on Jan. 30 in a Vera Cruz 
plant of the Huasteca Petroleum 
Company (controlled by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey). While 
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this strike directly affected only 600 
men, its implications gave it special 
significance. The strikers demanded 
that any worker substituting for an- 
other shall receive his own wages as 
well as those of the absentee; that 
workers who have served for a year 
shall, in the event of non-occupational 
sickness, be entitled to full wages, 
medical attention and medicine for a 
maximum period of seventy-five days; 
that members of the families of work- 
ers shall also receive medical atten- 
tion; that recreational facilities shall 
be provided; and tat, through arbi- 
trary division of le bor, the number of 
jobs shall be substantially increased. 


The company described the propo- 
sals as confiscatory, while workers in 
the petroleum industry viewed the 
strike as a test case that might affect 
all of them. The Federal Labor Board 
on Feb. 1 ruled that the company 
must continue to pay 44 per cent of 
the striking workers as watchmen 
during the course of the strike. This 
decision, and the attitude revealed by 
it, aroused alarm among employers 
throughout Mexico. 

Mexican Government officials con- 
tinued to watch the movements of ex- 
President Plutarco Elias Calles with 
anxiety, but the “Chief of the Revo- 
lution” seemingly did nothing more 
revolutionary than play golf and re- 
ceive his friends. Popular demonstra- 
tions against Calles continued, and the 
President was urged to rid the coun- 
try of him. On Jan. 9 Calles’s ranch 
near Mexico City was seized by 200 
women. Calles denounced them as 
Communists. It was felt that this 
move might be followed by further in- 
formal appropriation of Calles’s ex- 
tensive holdings, as well as those of 
his wealthy associates. Whether gov- 
ernment-inspired or not, the seizure 
was carried through without protest 
from the Federal authorities. 





THE MEXICAN SCENE 
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The silver question came to the 
fore during January. Washington’s 
policy, while giving Mexico spas- 
modic bursts of prosperity through 
increased demand and ensuing higher 
prices, has played havoc with her 
currency. The lifting of the price 
level for the metal forced Mexico to 
call in its silver coins and to substi- 
tute others containing less silver. The 
breaking of the price and the abrupt 
discontinuance of American buying 
brought further confusion. When, 
therefore, Eduardo Suarez, Mexico’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, flew to 
Washington in early January, it was 
apparent that the talk would concern 
silver. The details of the agreement he 
reached with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau had not been re- 
vealed by Feb. 1, but it seemed clear 
that the decision was satisfactory to 
Mexico. Washington, it appeared, 
would continue to absorb some of the 
Mexican production of silver—this 
year’s figure will stand at about 72,- 
000,000 troy ounces. 


COLOMBIA AND HER DEBTS 


President Alfonso Lépez appealed 
to the Colombian Congress on Dec. 
10 for a realistic facing of the coun- 
try’s foreign debt, which amounts to 
$206,500,000 and upon which there is 
an annual service charge of $22,000,- 
000—chiefly in default. “We cannot 
forget what we owe,” said President 
Lopez, “and indefinitely not recog- 
nize the nation’s and the States’ obli- 
gations to foreign creditors. Some- 
thing must be done because we can- 
not liquidate the situation by simply 
disregarding our obligations and re- 
nouncing the possibility of ever again 
resorting to credit.” His appeal was 
vigorously challenged during Decem- 
ber and January by Colombian finan- 
ciers and economists. Some of these 
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dispute the government’s claim of a 
favorable balance of trade, and de- 
mand that no payments on interest 
or principal be made until the loans 
are consolidated, scaled down and 
carry lower interest rates. 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR PARLEY 


The first all-American labor con- 
ference, recommended by the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference in Monte- 
video in 1933, and planned by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations, was held in San- 
tiago, Chile, in January. Nineteen of 
the American Republics were repre- 
sented by official delegations, and 
Canada participated for the first time 
in a Pan-American conference. Nine 
nations—the United States, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, 
Colombia and Paraguay—each sent a 
full delegation, that is, two govern- 
ment representatives, one employer 
and one labor delegate. 

The personnel of the conference re- 
flected the state of mind that prevails 
at Pan-American gatherings. It had 
the stuffiness of much officialdom. 
The delegations in most instances re- 
flected the stout feudalism persisting 
in several of the countries. The 
spokesmen for labor had, in the main, 
been selected for their moderation. 
Nevertheless, the conference proved 
useful in affording a forum for the 
voicing of demands for more general 
safeguarding of workers, for the 
elimination of child labor and for the 
lifting of working levels through in- 
ternational cooperation. 

One of the stormiest questions 
raised was that of child labor in the 
textile industry, Miss Frieda Miller of 
the New York State Department of 
Labor, a representative of the United 
States Government at the conference, 
made the plea for an international 
accord on the exclusion of children 
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under 16 years from employment in 
textiles. “To the United States,” she 
said, ‘‘the real significance of the pro- 
posal to eliminate child labor lies in 
the fact that if, anywhere in the 
world, we continue long to exploit the 
labor of children we shall invalidate 
our most earnest efforts toward the 
achievement of those objects for 
which the International Labor Organ- 
ization exists.’ Her proposal met 
serious opposition, for both Chile and 
Brazil are intent upon developing 
their textile industries, and their man- 
ufacturers are keenly aware of the 
competition of Japan and the United 
States. Inconclusive as the debate 
was, it emphasized the international 
implications of child labor. 


In spite of the subservient official- 
ism that marked much of the debate, 
the conference listened to some 
searching analyses. Miss Miller’s ap- 
peal attracted wide attention. So did 
that of Luis Solis, the Chilean labor 
delegate, who denounced Chilean eva- 
sion of labor laws. Rafael Burgos of 
Colombia, describing the conditions of 
Indian labor, spoke not only for his 
own country but for Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia. ‘Among us,” he said, “a 
man who works in the mines is a 
species of tubercular troglodyte; the 
Indian is a savage without law and a 
place in the sun.” 

The specific gains of the conference 
are not easily listed. Its resolutions 
on a variety of issues must go through 
the mill of more than twenty con- 
gresses. The fact of the conference 
was in itself eloquent. It posed condi- 
tions and needs. It brought the wide 
range of working conditions into the 
orbit of attention. No matter what 
may be said of the futility and hollow- 
ness of Pan-American gatherings, it 
must be admitted that this one at least 
faced genuine issues of inter-American 
concern. 





The Passing of Britain’s King 


By RALPH 


N any circumstances the death of 
I a British monarch, ruler over hun- 
dreds of millions of people and mil- 
lions of square miles, is something 
more than the death of a man. How- 
ever wise or good he may be, or how- 
ever petty and foolish, he stands as 
the symbol of imperial unity and the 
British way of doing things, and 
when he dies something far weightier 
than a single human life comes to a 
pause. 

This we must believe in order to 
understand what happened after the 
death of King George V on Jan. 20. 
The massed brass bands and silent 
surging crowds in the streets of Lon- 
don, the processions, the solemn cere- 
monials; newspapers the world over 
devoting pages to pictures and de- 
scriptions under sensational head- 
lines; the United States House of 
Representatives temporarily adjourn- 
ing its deliberations; minute guns 
fired from warships and shore bat- 
teries in New Zealand, Bermuda, 
South Africa—this measure of hom- 
age would have been a superfluity 
for the greatest genius and leader 
who ever drew breath. One man of 
genius, indeed, had been lost to the 
world exactly two days before the 
King died. Yet the sorrow for Rud- 
yard Kipling was barely perceptible 
amid the larger mourning. Literary 
creation, even of the most popular 
order, lacks the mass appeal of tradi- 
tion. 

George V, a sheltered and some- 
what mysterious figure whom the 
vast majority of people under the 
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British flag had neither seen nor 
heard in the flesh, was the temporary 
incarnation of a tradition more than 
a thousand years old. Bound round 
with constitutional restrictions im- 
posed by the very race that cheered 
itself hoarse whenever he appeared 
upon a palace balcony, he had made 
not a single striking pronouncement 
in his seventy-one years of life, had 
assumed (if one is to believe the com- 
mon report) little political or social 
leadership beyond that modicum that 
fell to him automatically, and had 
made no personal contribution to lit- 
erature, science or the arts. 

King George’s claim to public affec- 
tion rested principally upon the acci- 
dent of birth, and secondarily upon a 
reputation for modesty and a studious 
avoidance of certain unseemly acts in 
which other monarchs had been 
known to indulge. One must conclude 
that it was in deference to a break in 
tradition rather than to a man that 
people in the streets of London wore 
black ties or mourning bands, that 
radio broadcasting ceased and that 
dance orchestras put away their in- 
struments when death came to San- 
dringham House. 

The break was momentary only. 
The Prince of Wales, within a few 
hours after his father’s death, as- 
sumed the title of Edward VIII; with- 
in less than a day he made his first 
public utterance as sovereign, inform- 
ing the Privy Council that he would 
work to the best of his ability “for the 
happiness and welfare of all classes of 
my subjects.” 

In the meantime, Parliament, with- 
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out the formality of a royal proclama- 
tion and while the dead King still 
lay at Sandringham, interrupted its 
Christmas recess and assembled to 
take the oath of allegiance to the new 
sovereign, a ceremony begun early in 
the evening of Jan. 21 and continued 
on the following day. On Jan. 23 the 
Lords and Commons adjourned to 
Westminster Hall to pass silently be- 
fore the body of King George, brought 
down to London for the funeral, and 
then returned to their respective 
chambers, where spokesmen of the 
several parties praised in unqualified 
terms the achievements of the late 
monarch. On Jan. 28 the fifth of the 
Georges was laid to rest in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, after pa- 
geantry and regal pomp almost un- 
precedented. 


Few dissonances jarred the’ eight 
days of public mourning. Republicans 
led by Dr. Malan walked out of the 
South African House of Assembly as 
the Prime Minister offered a motion 
of congratulation and loyalty to the 
new King, but hardly a moment ear- 
lier it had been Dr. Malan who sec- 
onded a motion of condolence with 
the bereaved royal family. Even the 
Irish Free State Government, pecul- 
iarly intolerant of the royal preten- 
sions, postponed all official functions 
when news of the King’s death became 
known, and after a somewhat signifi- 
cant interval the Dail, upon the 
motion of President de Valera himself, 
voted its regrets and sympathy. 

Only the unregenerately and flam- 
ingly Red, indeed, took the opportu- 
nity to suggest that in the passing of 
King George the British Common- 
wealth of Nations had suffered less 
than an irreparable loss. 


MR. BALDWIN’S TASKS 


For Prime Minister Baldvin the 
weeks of late January and early Feb- 
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ruary were not easy. It devolved 
upon him as political leader to voice 
the nation’s grief at the passing of 
the King, to direct the loyal surge to- 
ward the new monarch, to engage in 
processions, memorial meetings, visi- 
tations, to wear a variety of State 
uniforms. When on Jan. 23 the ashes 
of Rudyard Kipling were placed under 
the stone flooring of the Poets’ Cor- 
ner in Westminster Abbey, it was as 
first cousin of the deceased as well as 
Prime Minister that Mr. Baldwin was 
in attendance. And there were the un- 
ending problems of government, busi- 
ness and the national welfare to grap- 
ple with. 


The danger of a coal strike was 
providentially averted on Jan. 24. On 
that day the Mineworkers Federation 
accepted from the colliery owners a 
flat one-shilling wage increase for the 
Midlands, Lancashire and North 


Wales and slightly improved piece 


rates and subsistence rates for South 
Wales. This was considerably less 
than had been demanded, but the 
miners accepted it as an “installment 
of further improvement” because the 
owners had also agreed to set up a 
permanent joint consultative commit- 
tee to discuss all matters of common 
interest, “not excluding general prin- 
ciples applicable to the determination 
of wages by district agreements.” But 
hardly had the coal strike shadow 
faded when 10,000 Smithfield meat- 
market workers walked out of their 
jobs, endangering the supplies of mil- 
lions of Londoners. At this writing no 
settlement had been reported. 


General economic conditions in 
Great Britain were not as good as they 
had been, chiefly because during Jan- 
uary the number of unemployed had 
risen nearly 300,000 to a total of 
2,159,722. On Jan. 30, moreover, from 
(of all people) Colin Campbell, 
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chairman of the National Provincial 
Bank, one of Britain’s “big five,” 
came the startling charge that large 
sections of the people were, despite 
so-called national recovery, doles, in- 
surance and repeated expressions of 
official benevolence, still without 
sufficient and proper food. “If the 
undernourished classes in this coun- 
try were able to enjoy a full diet,” the 
banker argued, “there would be an in- 
creased trade in foodstuffs amounting 
to about £200,000,000 a year,” and 
this would do more to bring back pros- 
perity than rearmament, slum clear- 
ance and the like. 

But Mr. Baldwin and his govern- 
ment were convinced that another sort 
of scheme for national recovery had 
more to recommend it, and when Par- 
liament began its regular session on 
Feb. 4 the chief topic of discussion 
in the lobbies was the new rearma- 
ment program. While official details 
had not been published, it was gener- 
ally believed that between $1,000,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000,000 would be 
devoted to the most ambitious de- 
fense plan Britain had ever seen in 
times of nominal peace. The air force 
would be increased with even greater 
speed than at present, the infantry 
and cavalry would be rushed toward 
complete mechanization and the navy 
would be restored to its former su- 
premacy. 


TROUBLE FOR MR. DE VALERA 


On several recent occasions things 
have not gone so well as they might 
for President de Valera and the Irish 
Free State Government. Late in De- 
cember the coal-cattle pact with 
Great Britain, initiated in January, 
1935, was renewed for another year. 
In other words, the government again 
confessed that at least in regard to 
cattle exports and coal imports the 
economic war with Britain had been 
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a resounding failure. The Free State 
will buy during 1936 some 200,000 
more tons of British coal than in 
1935, and of its total coal imports all 
but a symbolic pittance (1,000 tons) 
will come from British collieries. 
Furthermore, the coal is to be ad- 
mitted duty free; the five-shilling- 
per-ton tax imposed as a reprisal 
against British duties was ordered re- 
moved as from Jan. 25. This was 
done, according to Irish officials, be- 
cause recent rises in the price of coal 
had already placed Irish consumers 
at a considerable disadvantage. 

Mr. de Valera was, of course, criti- 
cized for this latest move. He has been 
also criticized because he continues 
to believe that the Free State will 
eventually become an Irish-speaking 
country. In line with his policy, the 
use of English in certain grades of 
the national schools was recently out- 
lawed, which means that children up 
to about nine years of age, 90 per cent 
of whom come from English-speaking 
homes, must learn their three R’s 
through Gaelic. Since it is obviously 
difficult enough to teach youngsters in 
a language they understand, the critics 
on this score have included otherwise 
loyal supporters of the President, and 
it seems probable that sooner or later 
the government will be forced to adopt 
a more moderate course. However dis- 
appointing it may be to sincerely 
patriotic Irishmen, the rank and file 
of the people will not speak Gaelic 
even after they have been exposed to 
it in school, and as for the minority to 
whom Gaelic is the mother tongue, 
they are rapidly decreasing in number. 

In the Senate Mr. de Valera’s poli- 
cies met one final rebuff. Confronted 
by the persistent refusal of certain 
farmers to pay their land annuities, 
the President drove through the Dail 
a measure called the Land Purchase 
(Guarantee Fund) Bill to authorize 
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the government to deduct from agri- 
cultural grants payable to the county 
councils the amount of land annuities 
owing. But he could not get it through 
the Senate. Nor could he force the 
Senate to sign its own death warrant. 
On Jan. 16 that chamber refused, by 
a vote of 30 to 20, to pass the bill for 
its extinction, moving that it would 
approve dissolution only if the Dail 
consented to establish an alternative 
upper house. But, as pointed out in 
these pages last month, it made little 
difference what the existing Senate 
thought or advised on this occasion, 
and thus far no successor body has 
been appointed. 


MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA 


Among the questions to be dis- 
cussed when Australia’s Federal and 
State Premiers meet in conference in 
April is that of an immigration agree- 
ment between the Commonwealth and 
Great Britain. That the subject should 
even be broached is evidence of re- 
covery; some years ago no one in 
Australia would have dared offer the 
suggestion that the ranks of the un- 
employed be swelled to relieve popu- 
lation pressure in the mother country. 


In the interval, however, unemploy- 
ment has dropped to 13 per cent, and 
the prospect is that even this figure 
will be lowered. Furthermore, fear of 
Japan has not disappeared, and the 
conviction gains ground that only 
by greatly increasing her population 
with settlers from the British Isles 
can the Commonwealth long maintain 
a “white Australia” policy. The insti- 
tution of an Empire Settlement Board, 
announced in London last December, 
makes possible full cooperation by the 
British Government. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ISSUES 


Wien the new session of the Union 
of South Africa Parliament opened on 
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Jan. 24 outstanding questions to be 
debated included that concerning legal 
appeal to the British Privy Council 
and that of the Native Bills. In the 
former case Colonel Stallard, leader 
of the Dominion party, was expected 
to insist upon maintaining the right of 
appeal as a connecting link with the 
British Empire, while Dr. Malan, 
leader of the Dutch Republicans, 
would for the same reason demand its 
abolition. At present the right of 
appeal as such does not exist; South 
Africans merely possess under the 
Act of Union the privilege of asking 
the Privy Council for the right to 
appeal. Since litigation before the 
Privy Council is enormously expen- 
sive, those who argue that it should 
be made impossible speak not only 
from nationalistic motives but also on 
behalf of those who cannot meet such 
high legal costs. 

As for the Native Bills (see July 
CURRENT History, page 380), they 
have met with denunciation ever since 
they were published by a Joint Com- 
mittee of Parliament last April. Na- 
tive chiefs and other leaders, assem- 
bled in the conferences convened by 
the government for the purpose, have 
protested that the Representation Bill 
would abolish “the franchise rights 
conferred on the African people eighty 
years ago”—which indeed it would— 
and that the Trust and Land Bill, 
while a step in the right direction, did 
not go far enough in appeasing native 
land hunger. Liberal white South 
Africans tend to concur in these opin- 
ions, but the conservative Opposition 
appears to be strong enough to pre- 
vail. 

TOWARD A FEDERAL INDIA 


Further evidence that India will co- 
operate in working the impending con- 
stitutional reforms was offered late 
in 1935. Meeting at Dhulia in Decem- 
ber, the Non-Brahmin Conference, 
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after deploring the inadequacy of the 
Government of India Act, agreed that 
it was better than nothing and re- 
solved to join in trying to make it 
acceptable. A similar stand was taken 
at a meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha 
in Poona and by the National Liberal 
Federation, which convened at Nag- 
pur during the last days of the year. 
Simultaneously, the Indian National 
Congress celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding, but without 
declaring its final attitude toward the 
new Constitution. 

The mechanics of a federalized In- 
dia continue to absorb the attention of 
various official bodies. The first of a 
series of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the Government of India 
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and of the Provincial governments, 
designed to prepare the ground for 
Provincial autonomy, was held in New 
Delhi on Jan. 13. On the same day the 
India Office appointed a committee to 
investigate the question of payments 
to India by Burma when separation 
takes effect. On Jan. 17 Sir Otto Nie- 
meyer reached India to begin his in- 
quiry into the budgetary positions of 
the Central and Provincial govern- 
ments and the allocation of financial 
resources under the Federal scheme. 
Draft Orders-in-Council for setting up 
the two new Indian Provinces of Sind 
and Orissa were published in London 
on Jan. 20, the first of a long series 
dealing with matters not provided for 
by the Government of India Act itself. 


Premier Laval Resigns 


By FRANCIS BROWN 


RANCE continues to bump along a 
F rough road. Breakdown has re- 
peatedly been avoided, but the road, 
wherever it leads, has so far not 
brought the Third Republic in sight 
of recovery. Events during January 
added only one more chapter to the 
story of a tedious journey. 

The month opened with an appar- 
ent lull in political controversy. Par- 
liament was in recess and the parties 
were seeking behind the scenes to de- 
cide upon policies for the coming ses- 
sion. The Stavisky trial was dragging 
to its close. Business remained dull, 
while the public grumbled about hard 
times and the unusually rainy Win- 
ter. Then on Jan, 14 Parliament as- 
sembled for its last session before 
the general elections. 

The opening meeting was quiet and 


observers expressed the belief that 
the Laval government, despite its 
lack of popularity, would somehow 
survive until Spring. The Radical So- 
cialists, uncertain as to what course 
to pursue, wavered on the applica- 
tion of party discipline, which would 
have required all members to vote as 
a unit. As a result the Cabinet, on a 
question of procedure, received a ma- 
jority of 63. M. Laval seemed to be 
more firmly in the saddle than ever. 

But immediately a new crisis 
arose. On Jan. 17 it became known 
that Edouard Herriot, former presi- 
dent of the Radical Socialist party, 
would resign as Minister of State. 
Herriot, fearful lest the Cabinet fall, 
warned the other Radical Socialist 
Ministers that if they followed him 
out of it they would bring it down 
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and possibly induce a financial crisis 
which would damage the party’s 
chances at the polls. But his argu- 
ments were unsuccessful. On Jan. 18 
the Radical Socialists in the Cabinet 
announced that they would resign 
with Herriot. Their party had al- 
ready given evidence that it had no 
sympathy for Premier Laval and his 
policies. 

Though the Laval government was 
seen to be doomed, its fall was delayed 
for a few days. Meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee of the Radical Social- 
ists, meeting on Jan. 19, elected 
Edouard Daladier as its new presi- 
dent. Daladier, younger and more 


militant than Herriot, told his follow- 
ers that “the fight must be begun 
against the financial oligarchy,” which 
in his opinion blocks democratic rule 
in France. He would open the fight 
immediately, while his older colleague 
would postpone the struggle—at least 


until after the elections. 


The Premier, who had been in 
Geneva, returned to Paris on Jan. 21, 
and on the following afternoon re- 
ceived the resignation of Herriot and 
three other Radical Socialist Minis- 
ters. He then went to the Elysée Pal- 
ace and handed the government’s res- 
ignation to President Lebrun. The 
stormy career of the Laval Ministry 
was over, 


LAVAL’S RECORD 


In a statement issued after the 
interview at the Elysée, M. Laval said: 
“I did not seek power; I accepted it 
last June as a duty to my country. I 
believe that I have fulfilled my mis- 
sion. The franc, which I was appointed 
to defend, is intact. The budget, dimin- 
ished by one-fifth, has been passed. 
The measures taken in every direction 
are beginning to bear fruit, and the 
first signs of a recovery of industrial 
and agricultural activity are apparent. 
In the course of the debates in Parlia- 
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ment the divisions between French- 
men were appeased. * * * During the 
last few months, in the foreign field, 
grave difficulties appeared. Peace was 
maintained; our obligations to the 
League were carried out; our friend- 
ships and our alliances were kept in- 
tact; the independence of our foreign 
policy was assured and reinforced. 
That is our record.” 

But the record is not quite as satis- 
factory as M. Laval made out. Busi- 
ness is bad, so bad that, according to 
one Paris correspondent, “virtually 
every industry is bankrupt or near it 
and the number of business failures 
each month has become alarming.” 
The hoarding of both gold and bank- 
notes has expanded dangerously. The 
Laval Ministry, moreover, in pursuing 
a policy of deflation has intervened 
in the nation’s economic life to a point 
never before known in France. 

While toward the end of 1935 there 
was some improvement in textiles, 
leather, coal and the metallurgical in- 
dustries, it was on a small scale and, 
in metals at least, was due to public 
expenditures for national defense. 
Wheat prices rose a little, in part be- 
cause the prolonged Winter rains 
damaged crop prospects. Foreign 
trade for December was 60,000,000 
francs greater than in November, and, 
since this increase could be attributed 
to larger imports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, it may be that French 
industry is about to become more ac- 
tive. Yet the evidence is far from con- 
clusive. 

Unemployment has been rising. 
About ten days before M. Laval re- 
signed the total of unemployed re- 
ceiving public assistance was 463,225, 
an increase of 12,320 in a week; a 
year ago the figure was 451,872. 

Government finances, however, have 
been the cause of the greatest concern, 
despite M. Laval’s cheery statement 
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on the franc. Although the 1936 budg- 
et, passed on Jan. 1, was supposedly 
in balance, the steady decline in reve- 
nues makes it most uncertain whether 
a budgetary deficit can be avoided in 
the next fiscal year. Tax receipts in 
December, 1935, for example, were 
5,212,000,000 francs under the budget 
estimates. If this trend continues the 
government will be in dire straits, de- 
spite its economies amounting to 
5,500,000,000 francs, for since 1930 
successive government deficits have 
raised the national debt about 70,000,- 
000,000 francs. Taxation has nearly 
reached the limit of endurance and 
the government is facing more and 
more trouble in floating its loans. 


Yet the government must find 
money somewhere—abroad if not at 
home. About the middle of January 
rumors were heard that a 3,000,000,- 
000-franc loan would be sought in 
London. British interests were ap- 


parently willing to make a short- 
term loan to the French Treasury, 
disguised as a credit operation by the 
Bank of France, but M. Laval hesi- 
tated and left the problem for his 
successors to solve. 


Further light on the French finan- 
cial situation was given on Jan. 30 
when Jean Tannery, Governor of the 
Bank of France, read his report at 
the bank’s annual meeting. He ad- 
mitted that during 1935 the bank’s 
gold reserves had fallen 16,000,000,- 
000 francs. But the loss did not cease 
with 1935. In.the week ended Jan. 23, 
for example, the bank lost 1,000,000,- 
000 francs. 


All these economic considerations 
tended to contradict M. Laval’s claim 
that his Ministry had accomplished 
its tasks. The record also belied the 
statement on foreign policy. While 
the blunders in regard to the Italo- 
Ethiopian War have become notori- 
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ous, observers have also wondered 
why Laval was so slow about ratify- 
ing the Franco-Russian pact of mu- 
tual assistance, a pact on which 
Czechoslovakia, a loyal French ally, 
has counted so much. To many 
Frenchmen, moreover, it seemed that 
Laval had been too lukewarm in his 
support of the League policy and in 
his friendship with Great Britain. 
Finally, the former Premier’s thinly 
disguised sympathy for Italy enraged 
French liberals and radicals. 

There was one more point in the 
rebuttal of M. Laval’s farewell mes- 
sage. He declared that “the divisions 
between Frenchmen were appeased,” 
and yet there was reason to doubt 
that this was truly so. When the laws 
against military leagues were pub- 
lished on Jan. 12 in the Journal Of- 
ficiel, all associations appeared will- 
ing to obey the new code. But they 
did not disband. The Croix de Feu 
has continued to be active and has 
announced that it will organize cells 
in each house or apartment building 
so that ultimately these cells can 
“communicate their spark to the non- 
members.” Then, on Jan. 26, members 
of the semi-Fascist Peasant Front 
and of the Popular Front clashed at 
Begard in Brittany. This riot resem- 
bled those that occurred frequently 
before Parliament passed the laws 
against the leagues, and gave cause 
for the belief that strife had not been 
ended by legislative enactment. 


THE SARRAUT MINISTRY 


Because so much legitimate criti- 
cism could be made of the Laval 
régime, the government that succeed- 
ed it was bound to have a different 
complexion. President Lebrun first 
asked Edouard Herriot and then Yvon 
Delbos to form a Ministry, but both 
declined and the President turned to 
M. Sarraut, a Senator from the De- 
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partment of Aude. The new Cabinet, 
announced on Jan. 24, was formed so 
quickly that none of the predicted dis- 
asters occurred. 


The Sarraut government is more 
definitely Radical Socialist than its 
predecessors, although Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin as Foreign Minister has 
brought it some support from the 
Right as has the presence in the Cabi- 
net of Georges Mandel as Minister of 
Communications and of General Louis 
Félix Maurin as Minister of War. Sup- 
port has been gained from the Left 
through Joseph Paul-Boncour, Minis- 
ter of State and League delegate, and 
Marcel Déat, Minister of Air. Marcel 
Régnier continued as Minister of Fi- 
nance, while former Premier Chau- 
temps emerged from retirement to be- 
come Minister of Public Works. 


The new Cabinet, admittedly a stop- 
gap until after the Spring elections, 
brings together able and experienced 


men. Though the Premier is not as 
distinguished as some of his Ministers, 
he has been in and out of govern- 
ments for thirty years. In 1911 he be- 
came Governor General of French 
Indo-China and achieved some distinc- 
tion as an administrator. He was a 
delegate to the Washington Naval 
Conference in 1921, and was elected 
to the Senate in 1926. A lawyer and 
journalist, he is one of the publishers 
of the leading French liberal paper, 
La Dépéche de Toulouse. 

On Jan. 30 the Sarraut Ministry 
went before the Chamber, aware that 
it would be attacked from the Right. 
The Ministerial declaration, while not 
remarkable, was general enough in its 
terms to permit of various inter- 
pretations. M. Sarraut, for example, 
spoke for the “preservation of French 
credit”; he did not mention the classic 
phrase, “defense of the franc.’”’ In the 
debate that followed little of moment 
was said. The Right accused the gov- 
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ernment of being a creation of the 
Popular Front. Léon Blum, leader of 
the Socialists, said: ‘“‘The government 
* * * has this infinite merit in our 
eyes, that it replaces the goverrment 
of Laval.” 


When a vote was taken it was dis- 
covered that a majority of 196 had 
been given to the Sarraut Ministry, 
the largest majority any Cabinet has 
had from the present Chamber of 
Deputies. Socialists and even Com- 
munists gave the government their 
support, perhaps in an attempt to 
demonstrate that the Popular Front 
meant more than impassioned oratory. 


THE STAVISKY CASE 


The Stavisky case at last came to 
an end on Jan. 17 when nine persons 
were convicted and eleven acquitted 
of complicity in the Bayonne pawn- 
shop fraud that led to an attempt to 
overthrow the French Republic. More 
than two years had passed since the 
scandal that arose from the swindling 
activities of Alexandre Stavisky broke 
over French life. Two Cabinets were 
wrecked by the affair. There was 
street fighting in Paris. Then came 
a drawn-out parliamentary investiga- 
tion, during which passions cooled 
and public interest turned to other 
problems. 

On Nov. 4, 1935, the trial began. 
None of the prominent persons who, 
by rumor at least, had been connected 
with the swindle was indicted, and 
the twenty accused were obviously 
small fry. Gustave Tissier, former di- 
rector of the Bayonne municipal pawn- 
shop, was sentenced to seven years at 
hard labor. Others were given from 
one to five years in prison. The 
trial did little to clear up the many 
mysteries of the affair, but that it 
was closed gave cause for general 
satisfaction. 





Year IV Begins for the Nazis 


By Sipney B. Fay 


ERMANY on Jan. 30 celebrated the 
beginning of Year IV of Adolf 
Hitler’s rule with all the spectacular 
pomp and ceremony that has become 
traditional in the Third Reich. Every- 
where there was marching and sing- 
ing. In Berlin, the natural centre of 
all festivities, the day was marked by 
two impressive ceremonies. 

At noon the Old Guard of Storm 
Troops, some 25,000 strong, who had 
been brought to the capital from all 
parts of the country, assembled in 
front of the former Kaiser’s palace to 
march past Hitler and his Cabinet and 
listen to a speech by him as their 
supreme commander. In the evening, 
undaunted by a drizzling rain, the 
same Old Guard led all other available 
Nazi formations in a mighty parade of 
flaming torches through the Branden- 
burg Gate and up the Wilhelmstrasse 
to the Chancellery, where Hitler 
stood bareheaded on a balcony and 
took their salutes, while the huge 
crowds that packed the Wilhelm- 
strasse cheered themselves hoarse. It 
was reminiscent of the great torch- 
light parade of Jan. 30, 1933, when 
President von Hindenburg finally ac- 
cepted Hitler as his Chancellor and 
opened the way for the Nazi régime. 

In his speech to the Old Guard Hit- 
ler reminded them of their fourteen- 
year struggle and of the ties binding 
them to one another. Instead of laud- 
ing the national unity that had been 
supposedly achieved during his three 
years of power, he emphasized the 
need of continued fighting to achieve 
that unity: “What has not yet been 
quite achieved will be completed later. 


In the end there will arise, despite 
everything, one people of one mind, 
one spirit, one will and one energy. We 
shall form the man of the future 
whom our people need in their strug- 
gle for existence.” And again he re- 
ferred to the possibility of his death— 
a note that has been struck so often 
in his recent speeches that the ques- 
tion arises whether it represents 
merely rhetorical pathos or dark fore- 
boding. 

While the celebration thus out- 
wardly glorified the Nazi party and 
its fighters, the torchlight paraders 
did not generally know until a little 
later that a new law had been issued 
to shift power from the Nazi party 
troops to the regular army. This law 
empowers the army to crush all do- 
mestic disorder by force of arms and, 
in fact, contains nothing that would 
prohibit the use of the army against 
the party’s own fighting forces. 
Hitherto, all spokesmen, including 
Hitler himself, had always insisted 
that the army was non-political, that 
its function was to protect Germany’s 
borders against a foreign foe, and that 
it was the party’s function to guaran- 
tee domestic peace. This has long been 
a moot point between the army and 
the party, but the army seemed to 
have prevailed once more, and its 
dominance of the domestic situation 
can no longer be disputed. 

The new law gave point to the great 
enthusiasm with which Hitler’s proc- 
lamation on March 16, 1935, of uni- 
versal military service was hailed by 
Germans who are otherwise out of 
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sympathy with the Nazi régime. These 
anti-Nazi elements look to the new 
army to save Germany from chaos or 
from the rule of the radical party 
fighters in the event of a crisis such 
as might follow Hitler’s death. 


Though the immediate cause of the 
enactment of the new law was not 
apparent, it was regarded by some 
foreign correspondents in Berlin as 
evidence of increasing unrest and 
growing opposition. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, which has become increas- 
ingly free and frank in its veiled criti- 
cisms of government policies, declared 
on Jan. 30 that there were honest 
Germans besides Nazis, and that the 
future depended on whether a bridge 
could be thrown between the National 
Socialist party and these people “with- 
out which a comprehensive national 
community is impossible.” 


GERMAN YOUTH SOCIETIES 


Early in January Baldur von 
Schirach, leader of the Hitler Youth, 
and Hermann Lauterbacher, his rep- 
resentative, announced that during 
1936 a new youth organization would 
be formed to include all the boys and 
girls of Germany. Apparently this 
means that about 9,000,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 18 
will be drafted into the new organiza- 
tion, known as the Reich Youth. 


The existing Hitler Youth organiza- 
tion is fully described in Baldur von 
Schirach’s book, Die Hitler Jugend. 
Realizing, like Mussolini and Stalin, 
the importance of indoctrinating the 
rising generation with Nazi political 
ideals, Hitler organized in 1926 the 
Hitler Youth. The name was suggest- 
ed by his friend, the notorious Jew- 
baiter, Julius Streicher of Nuremberg. 
The organization grew rapidly, having 
some of the pleasant and healthful 
characteristics of the earlier German 
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Youth Movement and of the American 
Boy Scouts. As finally developed, it 
consisted of Hitler Young Folk, of 
Little Fellows from 10 to 14, of Hitler 
Youth from 14 to 18 and of the League 
of German Girls. 

Each of the three groups was or- 
ganized regionally on a semi-military 
pattern, with local units grouped into 
larger staffs, companies, districts, 
regions, and so forth, all coordinated 
on the leadership principle. There 
were distinctive uniforms, with ban- 
ners, music and a great deal of march- 
ing. The Hitler Young Folk and Hitler 
Youth were trained every Saturday in 
field sports and in Summer went on 
camping tours, a splendid thing for 
poor city boys who had hitherto 
known no playground except the 
asphalt pavements. There were regu- 
lar meetings two or three evenings 
each week at which songs were 
learned and talks heard on the ideals 
and achievements of the Germans in 
general and the Nazis in particular. 


After Hitler’s rise to power in 1933 
the Youth organizations grew rapidly. 
To the boys and girls the athletics, 
music, marching and new uniforms 
were attractive. They felt a certain 
spirit of adventure and novelty in 
joining and in being part of the politi- 
cal overturn. The new organization 
also gave them a sense of self-impor- 
tance and independence in facing their 
parents and their teachers. 


Eventually, however, criticism and 
dissension developed. Some of the 
more earnest and intelligent boys and 
girls became tired of the Nazi ideology 
that was being pumped into them. 
Some felt that constant attendance at 
Youth meetings seriously interfered 
with the preparation of their school 
work, From many parents came criti- 
cism: The children of the poorer 
classes no longer wanted to do house 
chores but were always running off to 
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Youth meetings and asking for money 
to buy uniforms and other parapher- 
nalia; parental authority was suffer- 
ing. The Roman Catholics and many 
Protestants had their own youth or- 
ganizations and complained that the 
new Hitler groups interfered with 
them. 

Baldur von Schirach and many of 
the Youth leaders were regarded as 
being more neo-pagan than Christian 
in their influence. A certain amount 
of conflict arose between the parents, 
the schools and the churches on one 
side and the Nazi Hitler Youth organi- 
zations on the other for the control of 
the time and education of the rising 
generation. Strong pressure was ex- 
erted by Baldur von Schirach and his 
lieutenants to make all young people 
join the Nazi organizations. Though 
joining was said to be “voluntary,” 
boys and girls were given to under- 
stand that they could never hope for 
appointment to political office or be 
accepted as apprentices, or even get 
work during the period of widespread 
unemployment, unless they joined. In 
spite of this pressure only a little 
more than half the boys and girls 
became members. 

This situation apparently explains 
the announcement of a new and all- 
comprehensive Reich or State Youth. 
In the new organization the activities 
and attractions will still include sing- 
ing, marching, athletics. and indoctri- 
nation of Nazi ideas, but there will be 
a more satisfactory division of time 
between the claims of family and 
school and of the Youth organization. 

A most important feature of the 
new plan is that the Hitler Youth 
boys from 14 to 18 are to produce an 
élite. From their best members are to 
be selected the leaders who will train 
all the boys in the male half of the 
Reich Youth. Girl leaders will be 
similarly selected from the League of 
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German Girls to train the other half 
of the Reich Youth. Training Schools 
and two Youth Academies are to be 
established for special instruction in 
Nazi principles and methods. 

Membership in the select Hitler 
Youth is to bé regarded as the neces- 
sary training for admission to the 
Nazi party and for appointment to all 
government offices. The Nazi party 
will thus be recruited from only that 
part of the German youth that has 
given greatest evidence of ability in 
leadership and that has been most 
thoroughly imbued with Nazi ideals. 
The rest, who have merely passed 
through the Reich Youth, cannot look 
forward to membership in the Nazi 
party or to a share in the political and 
economic rewards made possible by 
such membership. This may be an ef- 
fective way of recruiting the Nazi 
party, but it is questionable whether it 
is the best method to attain that com- 
plete unity of German spirit and feel- 
ing that Hitler has always stated as 
one of his chief aims. 


NAZIS AND CATHOLICS 


Negotiations were opened on Jan. 
18 between Dr. Hans Kerrl, Reich 
Minister for Church Affairs, and four 
Bishops chosen by the Catholic clergy. 
They sought an agreement on the in- 
terpretation of the Concordat signed 
by Hitler and the Vatican in 1933, 
especially in regard to the Catholic 
youth and social organizations and the 
confessional schools. 

Some observers believed that a solu- 
tion of the youth question might be 
found in the creation of the new Reich 
Youth, It was thought that the Cath- 
olics might be advised to enter the 
new organization under. Baldur von 
Schirach, and that the former Catholic 
Youth would be replaced by diocesan 
and parochial youth guilds under the 
direct and exclusive supervision of 
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Bishops and priests. In that event it 
was hoped that the Catholic Bishops 
would object less to the Reich Youth 
than to the Hitler Youth, since the 
former would be a State organization 
while the latter is more a propagan- 
dist branch of the Hitler party. 

But the negotiators were faced with 
a difficult task. The Catholic Bishops 
throughout Germany read from the 
pulpits on Jan. 26 a pastoral letter 
drawn up by a meeting of all the 
Bishops at Fulda. This letter indicat- 
ed the firm stand that the Catholics 
had resolved to take against neo-pa- 
ganism. It strictly forbade Catholics 
to read any publications or attend any 
meetings in which Catholic Christian- 
ity was attacked or anti-Christian 
ideas discussed. It recalled in em- 
phatic terms the obligations under- 
taken by the Nazi government in 
signing the concordat. It added: “The 
more certain groups attempt to un- 
dermine the conscious faith of adults 
and children in order to open the way 
for a new heathen faith, the more 
courageously must we assume the 
leadership of our Catholic brethren.” 
Issue was also taken with Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg’s theory that Christianity 
has brought degeneracy and slavery 
to the German people. Germany, the 
Bishops declared, first became a lead- 
ing nation when Christianity freed it 
from “pagan darkness.” 


Catholicism in Munich seems to 
have received a severe blow at the 
hands of the Nazi party on Feb. 2 as 
the result of a school registration 
campaign. The law provides that par- 
ents may send their children to 
either confessional or non-confessional 
schools, both being maintained at the 
expense of the State. In Munich the 
Nazi party applied strong economic 
wressure and enjoyed an enforced 
monopoly of propaganda methods to 
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make the parents decide in favor 
of non-confessional schools. Storm 
Troopers, working in pairs, went from 
house to house with census blanks, 
demanding that householders state 
whether they intended to register 
their children for secular or confes- 
sional schools. They even insisted that 
parents explain why they did not en- 
ter their children for the secular 
schools as the party spokesmen ad- 
vised. School registrations for the 
coming term consequently showed 
that 65 per cent of the children were 
entered for the Nazi secular schools 
and only 35 per cent for the Catholic 
confessional schools. These figures 
were precisely the reverse of those for 
the preceding year. 


Cardinal Faulhaber protested against 
these methods as being contrary to 
the Concordat. The head of the city 
schools answered this protest with a 
radio broadcast, in which he said de- 
fiantly: “Article XXIII of the Con- 
cordat gives the church specifications 
for confessional schools, but the Nazi 
State does not accept the principle of 
confessional schools any more than 
the German people accept all the pro- 
visions of the Versailles treaty.” 


GERMAN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The shortage in butter, eggs, fat 
and pork products in certain German 
cities during the Fall of 1935 was 
relieved in the early weeks of 1936. 
The improvement was largely due to 
the release of foreign exchange to buy 
foodstuffs abroad, several shiploads of 
frozen meat being imported from 
South America. But the expenditure 
reduced the Reichsbank’s gold reserve 
from about 82,000,000 marks to 76,- 
600,000 marks, leaving a coverage of 
only 1.99 per cent for the paper cur- 
rency, the lowest in German history. 


A 5 per cent increase on German 
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railway freight rates became effec- 
tive on Jan. 20, and was expected to 
increase the Railway Company’s re- 
ceipts by 100,000,000 marks a year. 
The company completed the year 1935 
with total receipts of 3,575,000,000 
marks, or 249,000,000 marks more 
than the preceding year, while the 
surplus of receipts over expenditures 
in 1935 was 155,000,000 marks, as 
compared with a surplus of 24,000,000 
in 1934. 

Despite this apparently good show- 
ing, the Railway Company needs 
money to improve its roadbed, replen- 
ish rolling stock and make other 
improvements. Its revenues have suf- 
fered seriously from the _ political 
pressure for reduced rates for such 
things as Strength-Through-Joy vaca- 
tions and round-trip tickets to attend 
the party congress at Nuremberg and 
the numerous party exhibitions and 
meetings in Berlin and elsewhere. For 
instance, to attend the radio exhibition 
in Berlin last Summer one could get 


The Clash of Spanish Parties 


By WILLIAM E. 


_ Spanish Cortes was dissolved 
on Jan. 7, and national elections 
were ordered for Feb. 16 and March 1. 


The new Cortes will assemble on 
March 16. President Zamora by this 
bold exercise of his constitutional 
powers—under which he had pre- 
viously retained Portella Valladeres as 
Premier, although the Ministry could 
not command even a respectable mi- 
nority in the Cortes—kept the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Moderates. 
This action was very significant. 
The increasing monarchical leanings 
of the Right groups in the Cortes and 
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a third-class round-trip ticket from 
Freiburg, near the Swiss border, for 17 
marks, instead of the regular fare of 
72 marks. In 1913 reduced passenger 
fares comprised only 13 per cent of 
railway passenger receipts, but in 
1935 they comprised 51 per cent; the 
revenue from reduced freight rates in- 
creased from 41 per cent in 1913 to 47 
per cent in 1935. 

To fill its treasury the Railway 
Company sought in January to raise 
a loan of 500,000,000 marks by public 
subscription, but only about 80 per 
cent of it was taken up, so that the 
banks forming the loan consortium 
had to cover the rest. As the loan was 
backed by the government, this failure 
of public subscription was regarded as 
a financial rebuff to the National So- 
cialist régime and augured ill for the 
government’s future borrowings. 

Unemployment rose during Decem- 
ber, 1935, by 522,000, as compared 
with an increase of 250,000 during 
December, 1934. 


LINGELBACH 


the suppression of constitutional lib- 
erties under their influence consti- 
tute a menace to the republic that 
would undoubtedly have grown during 
the election campaign had the Presi- 
dent yielded to the demands of the 
parliamentary majority and appointed 
Gil Robles, the leader of Catholic Pop- 
ular Action, to the Premiership. 
During January the Cabinet made 
strenuous efforts to build up a com- 
bination of the conservative Republi- 
cans and other groups of the Center. 
A Ministerial declaration of Jan. 21 
denounced the violence of the parties 
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of both the Right and the Left, which, 
it held, threatened civil war and the 
downfall of the republic. It invited 
the great mass of the nation’s middle 
class to join the Center party, prom- 
ising absolute respect for the rights 
of the voter in the coming elections. 
The government also made many new 
appointments to important provincial 
and municipal offices, as well as of 
police and army chiefs friendly to the 
Premier and to the republic. More im- 
portant still, it restored constitutional 
liberties and abolished the press cen- 
sorship which, according to El Sol, 
had destroyed “the hopes of toler- 
ance * * * that had been the dearest 
dream in the dawn of the republic.” 
Extremists of both groups were 
warned through the Official Gazette 
against unlicensed extravagance. 

Duriag the four and a half years of 
its existence the Spanish Republic has 
had twenty-seven Cabinets and eighty- 
two Ministers. Budgets have been con- 
sistently rejected, the last, that of 
Chapaparieta, being defeated because 
of its provisions for new taxes on the 
well-to-do. For two veers after the 
baffling situation br . ht about by 
the elections of 1933, .ime and oppor- 
tunity have been largely wasted by the 
Cortes. Now, just as Gil Robles be- 
lieved the moment had arrived to 
take over the government and direct 
the elections in the interests of his 
party, President Zamora thwarted his 
plans and set up a government strong- 
ly committed to the republic and more 
or less neutral between the two ex- 
tremist parties. 

Under the new guarantees the So- 
cialists, who had boycotted the Cortes 
for months, have entered the political 
arena, determined to present a united 
Left front against the Catholic and 
monarchical parties in the coming 
elections. By the middle of January 
the unbelievable had happened. Left 
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Wing Republicans and Socialists had 
joined hands with Syndicalists and 
Communists to form a united front 
(Frente Popular). On Jan. 16 they is- 
sued an electoral program vigorously 
advocating the defense of the republic 
and the fulfillment of the Constitution 
—land reform, improvement of peas- 
ants’ conditions, protection of indus- 
try, reform in public works manage- 
ment, banking and finance, social 
legislation, public education and State 
schools, and the direction of foreign 
affairs in the spirit of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

The leader of the Popular Front ap- 
pears to be not ex-Premier Azana but 
Largo Caballero, who was recently re- 
leased from prison after being ac- 
quitted of fomenting the October re- 
volt. As the representative of the Gen- 
eral Union of Workers he signed the 
appeal to the General Confederation of 
Labor to co-operate, following it up 
with a similar invitation to the inde- 
pendent and anarchist groups. They in 
turn responded with enthusiasm, and 
united in an invitation to the Com- 
munists. The Communists accepted in 
a spirited reply, signed by José Diaz, 
their Secretary-General. Caballero is 
recognized as an able and powerful 
leader. The Popular Front will prove a 
dangerous antagonist to the groups on 
the Right unless they follow the ex- 
ample of the Left, bury their differ- 
ences and consolidate their forces. 

Gil Robles, the accepted leader of 
the Right, has been bitter in his at- 
tacks not only on the Marxian Left 
but also on the President and the Min- 
istry. Denouncing the veiled dicta- 
torship of Zamora, Gil Robles as- 
serted that the nation’s affairs were 
being managed from “the luxurious 
rooms of Madrid hotels by special in- 
terests, some at least of very doubt- 
ful standing.” Unfortunately, strong 
elements of the Right are determined 
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reactionaries and monarchists, mak- 
ing it difficult for him to bring them 
into line with a Republican program. 

Calvo Sotelo, former Minister of Fi- 
nance and leader of the Monarchists’ 
National Bloc, is openly demanding 
the return of the monarchy. In a 
speech to a large audience in Madrid 
he declared that the only solution of 
the nation’s political problem lay in a 
monarchy, which, however, should not 
be according to the old style of “in- 
trigue and camarillas,” but which 
should govern Spain in accordance 
with more honored traditions and con- 
cede to the church its rightful place. 
It is precisely this monarchical trend 
that worries Gil Robles, since he 
knows that the mass of the people 
still adhere to the republic. 

In the meantime, Cambo, the leader 
of the Conservative Lliga Catalona, 
urged a united front of the Right, in- 
sisting that without it the Esquerra 
party in Catalonia will surely win, 
despite the fact that the Lliga controls 


Venizelists Win 
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the regional and municipal govern- 
ments. March will tell whether Spain 
has really learned the art of demo- 
cratic self-government. 


SPANISH COMMERCE 


Benefits from the commercial treaty 
with France, signed on Dec. 22, began 
to appear during January. Under the 
treaty Spain secures 90 per cent of 
the total French quota for oranges 
and tangerines, and guarantees for 
the maintenance of the existing quotas 
on fish, tomatoes and so forth. In re- 
turn, concessions were made by way 
of reduced duties on French cham- 
pagne, cognac and leaf tobacco. Pay- 
ment on the frozen credits due France, 
which amount to approximately $10,- 
000,000, were to be started late in 
February. On Jan. 7 a payment agree- 
ment with Great Britain was also 
signed, under which better trade rela- 
tions would be resumed and the $50,- 
000,000 of frozen credits gradually 
liquidated. 


Greek Elections 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 


N the first national election held 
je the restored Greek mon- 
archy, on Jan. 26, the former dicta- 
tor, Field Marshal George Kondylis, 
suffered defeat at the hands of the 


lately discredited Venizelists. Six 
days later a heart attack ended his 
stormy career. Though Kondylis had 
once insisted that the very word 
“king” was anathema to the Greek 
people, a visit to Italy in the Spring 
of 1935 completely changed his point 
of view. The elections last June re- 
sulted in defeat for the Royalists; 
yet he planned and executed the mili- 


tary coup of Oct. 10 by which the re- 
public was abolished and the mon- 
archy revived. 

Until the return of King George II 
Kondylis acted as “regent” and he 
was retained by the new sovereign 
as Premier. The two, however, could 
not work together, and on Nov. 30 
the king-maker was superseded by 
Constantine Demerdjis, the present 
Premier. On leaving office, Kondylis 
told the King frankly that if the 
Venizelists were permitted to regain 
power, he would overthrow the gov- 
ernment; the threat was publicly re- 
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peated on the day preceding the Jan- 
uary election. 

Curiously enough, the election did 
not turn, at least directly, on the time- 
honored question of monarchy versus 
republic. Within the space of a few 
weeks, King George had grown so 
popular, even in Republican circles, 
that there was practically no demand 
for any change that would affect his 
position. On the domestic side the 
main issue was whether the Venizel- 
ists, discredited and banned since the 
unsuccessful revolt of last March, 
should be permitted to come back— 
whether their adherents should be re- 
stored to posts in the civil service, 
their generals reinstated in the army, 
and their aged but still vigorous lead- 
er permitted to return from his Paris 
exile. On the foreign side, the issue 
was between the pro-British policy of 
George II and the pro-Italian policy 
of Kondylis. 

The contest brought into the field 
seven major and nine minor parties, 
with a total of 1,668 candidates seek- 
ing the 300 seats in the Assembly. 
The King insisted upon orderliness 
and honesty. As supervision was 
transferred from the politically ap- 
pointed prefects to the national judici- 
ary and constabulary, the polling was 
undoubtedly freer from abuse than in 
recent history. It was also on the 
sovereign’s demand that the plan of 
proportional representation—former- 
ly employed but subsequently aban- 
doned—was brought into play. With 
scattered seats going to numerous 
minor parties, the results, viewed in 
detail, presented a rather confusing 
picture. Official tabulations of Jan. 
30, however, showed that the Veni- 
zelists and allied groups had returned 
144 members and the anti-Venizel- 
ists 141. By winning 15 seats, the 
Communists made their best showing 
on record; the Greek group, indeed, 
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is the only officially recognized Com- 
munist party in Southeastern Europe. 

In accordance with a promise made 
in advance, Premier Demerdjis re- 
signed on Jan. 29 so that the King 
might have a free hand in forming a 
new Cabinet representing all parties. 
But when the Venizelist Themistocles 
Sophoulis was invited to form a gov- 
ernment, insuperable obstacles were 
raised by Field Marshal Kondylis, and 
in twenty-four hours the plan was 
shifted in the direction of a purely 
Venizelist Cabinet. 

Then came the sudden and wholly 
unexpected death on Jan. 31 of Kon- 
dylis—the country’s foremost soldier 
and boldest politician. Thus disap- 
peared Venizelos’s bitterest foe and 
the only prominent Balkan statesman 
openly supporting Premier Mussolini. 
Already, the supporters of Kondylis 
were falling away, and it was fair to 
assume that, given time, the opposi- 
tion to Venizelism would weaken ma- 
terially. The Military League, com- 
posed of Kondylist officers, endeav- 
ored to carry on, and by its intransi- 
gent attitude—especially its opposition 
to any restoration of the Venizelist 
generals to their former posts in the 
army—blocked all efforts to work out 
a plan for a new Ministry. 


GRECO-TURKISH RELATIONS 


For some time past, Greek rela- 
tions with Turkey have been on an 
excellent footing, and discussions be- 
tween Premier Demerdjis and the 
Turkish Minister at Athens during 
January brought full assurance that 
Greece would support Turkey under 
the mutual defense pact of 1933 and 
the Balkan pact of 1934. One matter 
has arisen, however, on which the two 
nations can hardly be expected to see 
eye to eye—the disposition of the 
Dodecanese Islands in the event that 
war should break out in the Mediter- 
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ranean and Italy should be divested 
of them. 

Early in October, the Ankara Gov- 
ernment gave Great Britain oral as- 
surance that Turkey would provide 
military assistance against Italy if it 
were understocd that the latter power 
was to be deprived of six of the islands 
that lie within rowing distance of the 
Turkish shore (including Leros, which 
the Italians term the Heligoland of 
the Aegean, but not including 
Rhodes). In the absence of any de- 
mand that the islands in question be 
given to Turkey, and in view of their 
Hellenic population and_ culture, 
Greece supposed that they would be 
disarmed and then given to her. 

Shortly before King George’s res- 
toration in Greece, Great Britain was 
reported to have made a supplemen- 
tary proposal—that in the event of 
successful military operations of Brit- 
ain, Greece and Turkey against Italy, 
Turkey should have the six islands 
nearest the Asiatic shore and Greece 
should have the others. The arrange- 
ment appeared to be acceptable to 
both interested parties. In recent 
weeks, however, a vigorous debate has 
been in progress between the news- 
papers of the two countries—especial- 
ly the Greek Estia and the Turkish 
Zama—as to which nation has the bet- 
ter right to the islands, taken as a 
group. So long as war can be averted, 
the question is purely academic, but 
the younger generation of Kemalist 
officers is reported to be eager to 
wipe out the disgrace suffered when 
the islands were lost to Italy in 1912. 


POLAND AND HER NEIGHBORS 


Foreign Minister Beck, in his an- 
nual review of Polish foreign relations 
and policy before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Sejm, described his 
country’s attitude toward the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict as “absolutely im- 
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partial and disinterested.” Poland’s 
participation in sanctions, he said, 
arises only from “the duty of coopera- 
tion with other countries.” “We do not 
pass judgment,” he declared, “‘on the 
covenant or on its possible revision, 
but as long as it is recognized by a 
great number of countries, it binds us 
equally with others. We cannot con- 
tribute to the weakening of this in- 
strument of international cooperation. 
This is the decisive feature of Poland’s 
activities in Geneva.” Yet to the sur- 
prise of League authorities, the War- 
saw government on Feb. 2 refused to 
send representatives to a meeting at 
Geneva for the discussion of a possible 
oil embargo. The reason assigned, it 
was understood, was that, although an 
oil-producing country, Poland exports 
none of the commodity to Italy. 

Recalling the réle played by Poland 
in bringing about the non-aggression 
pacts between the Soviet Union and 
its Western neighbors, Colonel Beck 
declared that Poland was the first to 
apply the principle of establishing 
peaceful relations between the Soviets 
and nations with a different social 
structure. World opinion, it was as- 
serted, considered Poland’s agree- 
ment with Germany “one of the most 
outstanding international events pro- 
moting peaceful relations between the 
countries of post-war Europe.” But 
even so roseate a declaration could not 
obscure the tension between the two 
counties that has arisen from protests 
by the Polish minority in Germany 
against alleged suppression of its na- 
tional, cultural and religious rights. 
The end of January brought friction 
also over Germany’s failure to meet 
indebtedness incurred through the use 
of certain Polish railways. 

In the case of two of Poland’s 
neighbors—Lithuania and Czechoslo- 
vakia—Foreign Minister Beck spoke 
with less optimism. On the day before 
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his speech was delivered a Warsaw 
court imposed heavy sentences upon 
twelve Ukrainians charged with com- 
plicity in the assassination of General 
Bronislaw Pieracki, the Polish Minis- 
ter of the Interior, in June, 1934, and 
in doing so declared it proved beyond 
a doubt that the Ukrainian nationalist 
organizations had been in the pay of 
the Lithuanian Government. More 
trials are to follow, including that of 
Roman Myhal and seventeen accom- 
plices for the assassination of a 
Ukrainian fellow-conspirator whom 
the Ukrainian nationalists suspected 
of being a secret police agent. A pain- 
ful impression, declared M. Beck, had 
been left by the trials already held. 
“Should I,” he added, “after a detailed 
examination of the cases, ascertain 
that the Lithuanian Government still 
continues to take part in financing 
terrorist activities in Poland, as was 
done by a former member of the Lith- 
uanian Government, Poland shall have 
to recognize in Lithuania an element 
dangerous to peace.” 

Polish public opinion, declared M. 
Beck, has for some time past been 
greatly alarmed by the maltreatment 
of Polish residents in Czechoslovakia. 
Calling attention to earlier correspon- 
dence with Prague in which the point 
had been pressed that the treatment 
of Poles in Czechoslovakia would de- 
cide the tone of the two countries’ 
relations, he appealed afresh to the 
Czechoslovak authorities to see that 
the rights of Polish minorities were 
respected. 


NAZIS IN DANZIG 


At a League of Nations Council Ses- 
sion concluded on Jan. 24 substantial 


progress was made toward clearing 
up an unusually troublesome situa- 
tion in Danzig. Since the capture of 
the Free City’s Senate by the local 
Nazi party, many things have hap- 
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pened that incurred vigorous disap- 
proval at Geneva. A new penal code 
sanctioned imprisonment of persons 
accused of violating no law; non-Nazi 
officials and civil servants were dis- 
missed without financial provision 
being made for them; a decree on 
associations discriminated boldly in 
favor of Nazi organizations; news- 
papers were suspended, with appeal, 
not to the regular courts but to the 
Nazi-controlled Senate. In short, the 
democratic constitution of the little 
republic was violated right and left. 

The upshot of the League’s protest, 
voiced through the High Commis- 
sioner, Sean Lester, and in the discus- 
sions of the Council itself, was a com- 
plete surrender by the Danzig Nazi 
authorities, who solemnly agreed 
to respect the letter and the spirit 
of the constitution. A main factor 
in bringing about so thorough a re- 
versal is believed to have been a 
threat by the Council to annul as 
illegal the elections under which the 
Nazis captured control. Manifestly 
disappointed by the Opposition’s gain- 
ing 43 per cent of the votes in the last 
elections, the party leaders were ap- 
parently afraid that another test 
would yield even less favorable re- 
sults. 

A statement by Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary, indicated 
significantly that in the future the 
Council might “count more particu- 
larly on the assistance of Poland, 
which has special interests in the 
Free City.” The opinion was general 
that the Danzig Senate’s defiance of 
the League had reached its present 
proportions only because of Warsaw’s 
lukewarm attitude, and from this it 
was deduced that the future effective- 
ness of the Senate’s promises would 
depend largely upon whether the 
stiffer Polish attitude predicted by 
Mr. Eden should become a reality. 





Social Security in Finland 


By RALPH 


E recommendations of the com- 

mittee appointed by the Finnish 
Government last year to investigate 
the question of compulsory old-age 
and health insurance have now been 
made public. It is proposed that all 
able-bodied wage-earners over 18 
years of age contribute 3 per cent of 
their annual earnings to an insurance 
fund, the maximum and minimum 
premiums being fixed at 1,000 and 100 
marks (the finmark is currently 2.2 
cents). Employers would pay a sum 
equal to 25 per cent of the workers’ 
premiums, and the State and the com- 
munes would likewise contribute. 

The aggregate annual insurance 
assessment would reach almost 1,000,- 
000,000 marks—much more than the 
600,000,000 marks, accumulated by 
the government during the past ten 
or fifteen years, upon which Finland’s 
present old-age and health scheme is 
based. Under the plan now being con- 
sidered it is intended that incapacitat- 
ed workers and all over 65 years of 
age should receive between 3,600 and 
4,800 marks a year, varying in accord- 
ance with cost of living in the differ- 
ent districts. 

Finnish finances seem to be in a 
sufficiently prosperous condition for 
the introduction of social insurance on 
a large scale. The national debt, which 
had risen nearly 1,000,000,000 marks 
between 1927 and 1933, was reduced 
during 1934 and 1935 by fully one- 
third of that sum. The budget for 
1936, passed by the Diet on Dec. 21, 
involved expenditures only 3,400,000 
marks above those of the preceding 
year, and was balanced with a nominal 
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surplus of almost the same amount. 
Figures of Finland’s foreign trade, 
moreover, have been encouraging. The 
total value of imports during 1935 was 
the highest since the depression be- 
gan, and that of exports, while some- 
what below the record of 1934, showed 
that ground gained during the past 
few years is not likely to be quickly 
lost. 


SCANDINAVIAN FINANCES 


A cheerful outlook pervaded Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark as the new 
year began, for 1935 had seen in many 
respects a marked improvement in in- 
ternal conditions. But the war against 
the depression was not yet over. Nor- 
way's new budget was expected to 
force an increase of about $4,500,000 
in the national debt in order to pro- 
vide, together with income from other 
emergency sources, further means for 
raising public purchasing power. Ap- 
propriations for the army and navy 
were expected to be little larger than 
those of the current fiscal year. 

In Sweden, defense expenditures 
were due to rise, for as King Gustaf 
declared in his speech from the throne 
when the new Riksdag convened on 
Jan. 11, the government intended to 
submit proposals for a thoroughgoing 
reorganization and strengthening of 
the nation’s armed forces. The 1936-37 
budget estimates, announced the fol- 
lowing day, however, made no refer- 
ence to extraordinary outlays for de- 
fense, and it was believed that a spe- 
cial bill would be submitted later in 
the session. Income-tax rates were 
cut 12 per cent, and the country was 
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assured that all borrowings on ac- 
count of non-productive crisis expen- 
diture would be repaid. The total in- 
debtedness on this score was about 
$55,000,000. Of this, $25,000,000 has 
already been redeemed by special ap- 
propriations, and the remainder will 
be met by the government’s drawing 
upon cash reserves, the fund derived 
from special taxes on large incomes 
and certain other sources. 

The Danish method of financing the 
anti-depression fight was revealed on 
Jan. 9 when Finance Minister Hansen 
introduced new tax bills calculated to 
raise between $3,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000. Every income over 100,000 kroner 
(about $22,000) must contribute on a 
progressive scale to a forced loan 
which, though ostensibly a tax, is to 
be acknowledged with interest-bearing 
State bonds. An increased levy upon 
incomes of over 10,000 kroner was also 
decreed, together with one on “sur- 
plus incomes’”—that is, on those arti- 
ficially raised by the government’s 
currency-control measures. 
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FASCIST PUTSCH IN ESTONIA 


Something further has been heard 
of the coup d’état attempted in Es- 
tonia early in December. Suspects 
rounded up by the government are 
said to number 700, and include C. 
R. Pusta, former Estonian Minister to 
France, who was recalled from his new 
post as Minister to Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark and arrested as soon as 
he arrived in Tallinn. Arthur Sirk, 
reputed leader of the Fascist plotters, 
was, however, not caught; he is be- 
lieved to have left his refuge in Fin- 
land and set up permanent residence 
in Sweden. If this is true, the Fin- 
nish Government will be greatly re- 
lieved, for the fact that Estonian and 
Finnish Fascists had used Finland as 
a base for their plotting was a source 
of considerable embarrassment. To 
prevent further disturbances of the 
kind, the Finnish Cabinet early in 
January temporarily dissolved a Fas- 
cist Youth society and arrested num- 
erous citizens of Fascist tendencies. 


Russia’s Armed Might 


By EpGarR S. FuRNISS 


HE Red Army, with its 1,300,000 
men, has been transformed in a 
few years from a skeleton organiza- 
tion to the world’s most powerful war 
machine, Its man power has been in- 
creased, its equipment modernized 
and its organization reconstructed. 
Five years ago the Red Army was 
a loose structure of separate terri- 
torial units, 76 per cent of its effec- 
tives being trained and permanently 
located in their home districts. Now 
it is a truly national force with 80 
per cent of its man power concen- 


trated at strategic points under uni- 
fied command. The change represents 
an adjustment to external danger; it 
reflects the growth of a nationalistic 
outlook that once was foreign to the 
Bolshevist régime. 

When patriotism and loyalty to the 
fatherland were condemned as vicious 
bourgeois superstitions, the Red Army 
was a weapon of dictatorship for 
the suppression of class enemies with- 
in the Soviet Union. Today it has 
become a national war machine to be 
used against foreign enemies, while 
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the government has stimulated a pop- 
ular sense of national unity that 
finds expression in a new and intense 
patriotism. These developments have 
gone hand in hand; both must be 
taken into account in any appraisal 
of the Soviet Union’s fighting 
strength. 

The military expenditures pro- 
posed in the 1936 budget of the So- 
viet Union are therefore of particu- 
lar significance. For some time the 
actual cost of the Soviet war machine 
has far outrun the budget appropria- 
tion. In 1934, for example, it was 
nearly double; in 1935 the budget 
item exceeded the actual expenditure 


of the year before, but again military 


costs were greater than the official 
forecast—by 1,500,000,000 rubles. For 
1936 the budget approved by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee provides 
14,800,000,000 rubles for the military 
establishment, an amount more than 
double the official appropriations for 
1935 and an 80 per cent increase over 
what was actually spent. 

If the ruble is given the dollar 
value set by the recent government 
decree—five rubles to the dollar—this 
enormous sum is the equivalent of 
$2,960,000,000. At even a valuation 
based on the domestic purchasing 
power of the ruble, the Soviet mili- 
tary appropriation for 1936 remains 
the largest of all modern r«tions on a 
peace footing. It is noteworthy, too, 
that the estimate excludes expendi- 
tures for civilian military training, an 
important part of the total Soviet war 
strength. Experience of recent years 
indicates that the budget item is only 
a minimum estimate which the Soviet 
authorities will disregard if they de- 
cide that additional military expendi- 
ture is necessary. 

The plans for further military ex- 
pansion include several different lines 
of development. Whether the standing 
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army is to be increased in numerical 
strength is not stated. The figure al- 
ready mentioned—1,300,000 men—was 
announced as the present manpower 
of the Red Army by Marshal Tuk- 
hachevsky in his speech before the 
Central Executive Committee on Jan. 
15; it contrasts with the figure of 
950,000 in previous official announce- 
ments. But even if the total number 
is to remain unchanged the effective 
man power will be increased by an 
alternation of service that will keep 
the full strength of the army avail- 
able at all times, Formerly the indi- 
vidual soldier’s active duty was inter- 
rupted by long periods of work on the 
farms or in the factories, 

Part of the increased appropriation 
will go to increase the army’s mobil- 
ity; another and larger part for 
mechanized instruments of war, such 
as tanks, artillery, submarines; and 
particularly for an increase of aircraft, 
in which the Soviet Union is deter- 
mined to surpass its potential enemies 
before 1936 is out. Some of the money 
will be spent for better living condi- 
tions among the soldiers. Already a 
member of the Red Army holds a 
privileged position. His pay was sub- 
stantially increased in 1935, and Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky has announced a 
further increase of 57 per cent during 
the coming year. His food supply has 
been assured in the past, in contrast 
with that of many people in Russia, 
and it is now proposed to add items to 
his diet that large groups of citizens 
would regard as luxuries. The govern- 
ment also intends to modernize the 
army’s living quarters so that in this 
regard, too, the soldier’s lot will con- 
trast with that of the ordinary private 
citizen. 


SOVIET WAR FEARS 


The immediate and obvious reason 
for this intense activity in military 
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preparedness is the increased tension 
on the Soviet Union’s eastern and 
western frontiers. Both Japan and 
Germany have been accused repeatedly 
by the Soviet press of hostile designs, 
and spokesmen for the government at 
the Congress of the Central Executive 
Committee in January elaborated this 
theme as the reason for the Soviet 
military program. Japan’s expansion- 
ist aims in Asia were analyzed in 
detail, and Germany’s intentions were 
suggested by allusions to her rapid 
military preparations, her rulers’ 
statements of policy and her recent 
negotiations with Russia’s Baltic 
neighbors. Moreover, the Soviet offi- 
cials declare they have definite proof 
of a military alliance between these 
two powers looking toward joint at- 
tack on the Union. 

These cries of alarm have been 
heard many times in the past, but the 
important thing is that the Soviet 
Government firmly believes that the 
danger of war is now greater than 
ever before and is basing national 
policy on this conviction. The evidence 
of increasing danger is not lacking. 
In the Far East the Soviet attempts to 
establish a general security pact and 
to set up a mixed commission to settle 
border disputes have proved fruitless, 
and armed clashes are occurring with 
increasing frequency on the Mongolian 
frontier and on the border between 
Manchukuo and the Maritime Province. 

Soviet strategists have long shared 
with other military experts the con- 
viction that Japan must eventually 
attempt to take possession of Vladivo- 
stok and the Maritime Province in 
order to secure the approaches to her 
mainland empire. The danger in Mon- 
golia, however, is more recent. The 
occupation of this area by Japanese 
and Manchukuoan troops, as Japanese 
spokesmen recently threatened, would 
put a hostile force within striking dis- 
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tance of a long section of the Trans- 
siberian Railway. In addition to these 
positive signs of danger Marshal 
Tukhachevsky pointed out that the 
745 miles of railroad built by Japan in 
Manchukuo last year all lead to stra- 
tegic points on the frontier. 

The European scene, as viewed 
through Soviet eyes, is dominated by 
the expansionist designs of Germany 
and Poland on the Ukraine and the 
Baltic. No recent action of these pow- 
ers has increased the danger of war, 
unless that interpretation can be at- 
tached to Germany’s feverish pre- 
paredness campaign and to the con- 
tinued refusal of both nations to ac- 
cept Russia’s offer of a security pact. 
But the Soviet Government has dis- 
covered new evidence of danger in the 
attitude of Finland. Marshal Tuk- 
hachevsky has accused that country 
of having joined the German con- 
spiracy against Russia and has point- 
ed out that Finland’s recently con- 
structed naval bases and airdromes 
far exceed any need of her own. 

This distrust of Finland is disclosed 
in Russia’s treatment of the Karelian 
Republic, an area of the Soviet Union 
which, largely Finnish in population, 
was promised cultural autonomy un- 
der the Finno-Soviet peace treaty. Ed- 
ward Gylling, the Karelian Premier, 
was recently deposed by Stalin for 
pro-Finnish leanings and ordered de- 
ported to the Solovetsky Island prison 
camp in the White Sea. On Jan. 4 it 
was reported that he had been killed 
by his guards during the journey. 
This is only one episode in a thorough- 
going purge of all Finnish elements in 
the Karelian Government. 

The Soviet military program for 
1936 may be explained as a response 
to these immediate fears. But it also 
is a sign of a general shifting of in- 
ternational policy that reflects disil- 
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lusionment with the League of Na- 
tions. For several years the Soviet 
Union has been attempting to stabilize 
its own international position by uti- 
lizing the collective security formula. 
The Union joined the League for this 
purpose. The Soviets have tried to 
cover the areas of greatest danger 
with collective non-aggression agree- 
ments; and when the most essential of 
these agreements—in the Far East 
and in Eastern Europe—came to noth- 
ing they formed a series of bilateral 
pacts with every neighbor willing to 
enter bonds of friendship. 

Of critical importance in this pro- 
gram was the Franco-Russian pact of 
mutual assistance which was initialed 
just a year ago by Litvinov and Laval. 
But the French Parliament has, at this 
writing, not yet ratified the treaty and, 
even if it should be ratified, the Soviet 
authorities have begun to look with 
skepticism upon the provision that 
the terms of the pact shall be applied 
“within the framework of the League.” 
Russia’s experience in the League 
during the past year has forcibly sug- 
gested that the formula of collective 
security may in practice mean any- 
thing or nothing. 

The Soviets, for example, found 
Great Britain an aggressive proponent 
of collective action against Italy and 
promptly threw their weight behind 
Britain’s program of sanctions, only 
to be taken unawares by the Laval- 
Hoare agreement which appeared to 
surrender the principle at issue. The 
Russians, therefore, have fallen back 
on an isolationist plan. Pravda stated 
the Soviet position in an editorial on 
Jan. 12 when it said: “The temporary 
abandonment of collective security 
has led the Soviet Union to the defi- 
nite conclusion: ‘If you want peace, 
you must be prepared to defend your- 
self.’” At the beginning of February 
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Litvinov and Tukhachevsky were in 
London talking things over with the 
British Cabinet, and it was thought 
possible that the conference would do 
something to alter the Soviet outlook, 
but for the time being it is clear that 
Russia is not relying upon the League 
and has thrown herself definitely into 
the race of competitive armament. 


A COMMUNIST BUDGET 


The military items in the Soviet 
budget for 1936 have overshadowed 
other details of the program worth 
noting. The budget as a whole is a re- 
vealing picture of Socialist economy. 
Its enormous total of 78,500,000,000 
rubles—$17,500,000,000 at the official 
valuation of the ruble—staggers the 
imagination of those whose experience 
is limited to the practices of other 
governments. But the figures, of 
course, are not comparable. 

The Soviet budget includes the en- 
tire national income, with the excep- 
tion of what is allowed to go directly 
to the workers who are in agricultural 
activities not embraced by the State 
farms. Public revenue in Russia in- 
cludes the entire product of organized 
industry, the profits of trade and a 
major part of the produce of agricul- 
ture. Only a relatively trifling amount 
is raised by taxation or borrowing. 
Public expenditure covers the wage 
incomes of all laborers and most other 
money incomes as well. The appropria- 
tions for expenditure, therefore, re- 
veal the government’s plans for the 
immediate and future welfare of all 
the people and indicate the direction 
to be taken by the productive energies 
of the country. 

It is impossible here to do more 
than point out certain of the more 
salient features of the financial plan. 
In the first place, direct military ex- 
penditures will absorb nearly one- 
fifth of the national income, while 
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additional large items of expenditure 
in heavy industry and transportation 
are really supplementary to the mili- 
tary program. Thus war fears will 
directly affect the standard of living, 
for this type of centralized account- 
ing shows clearly that what the na- 
tion spends on war reduces what 
could be used to improve living con- 
ditions within the nation. 

The Russian people will also be 
called upon again to make heavy sac- 
rifices for the sake of the industriali- 
zation program. The budget sets 
aside 28,700,000,000 rubles for new 
capital construction. Part of this sum, 
invested in the light industries, will 
contribute to the consumable income 
of the country, but much of it will 
be absorbed in the basic industries. 
The budget also contains a definite 
commitment against further inflation. 

The year 1936 was to have been 
devoted to an improvement of living 
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standards among the common people, 
but the military program and the 
continued expansion of heavy indus- 
try will retard progress in this direc- 
tion. Yet this phase of the plan has 
not been abandoned. The program 
calls for an increase of 20 per cent in 
heavy industry as compared with 
1935, 29 per cent in light industry, 
and 22 per cent in the output of food. 
Provision is also made to increase 
wage incomes by 7,000,000,000 rubles. 
Increased productivity in the indus- 
tries providing consumable goods is 
expected to result primarily from the 
Stakhanov movement—an efficien- 
cy program whose object is to re- 
duce labor costs. It is also plannéd 
to cease exporting consumers’ goods 
and to lift the ban on the importation 
of some types of these goods, a 
change made possible by Russia’s 
improved international economic re- 
lations. 


Egypt Demands Independence 


By ROBERT L. BAKER 


ESPITE a change of Cabinets and 
D a number of student riots, Egypt 
was quieter during January than for 
several months past. Beneath the sur- 
face, however, there were signs of 
trouble at no distant date. Elections, 
which in Egypt are always accom- 
panied by more or less violence, have 
been scheduled for May 2, and all 
parties are preparing for the fray. 
As election day draws near the un- 
reality of the United Front will un- 
doubtedly be exposed. 

Meanwhile, in the immediate future 
lies the question of an Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty, which is to settle per- 
manently the problem of Great Brit- 


ain’s status in Egypt and the Sudan. 
Egyptians of all parties are bent on 
securing a treaty, but they also desire 
real independence and are disinclined 
to compromise. British interests are 
now such that no treaty is possible 
unless Egypt accepts a number of re- 
strictions on her independence. If the 
forthcoming negotiations should fail, 
a renewal of anti-British agitation 
and violence seems inevitable. 

The United Front, composed of 
the leaders of all the Egyptian 
parties, still functions after a fashion. 
But it is a fragile device. Egyptian 
politicians, who regard compromise as 
a confession of weakness and incom- 
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petence, are unaccustomed to inter- 
party cooperation, and no one expects 
the truce to survive much longer. All 
that now holds the Front together is 
Great Britain’s insistence that Egypt 
shall be represented by delegates from 
all parties in the coming treaty ne- 
gotiations. The Wafd, or Nationalist 
party, which represents an _ over- 
whelming majority in the country, 
has agreed, for the time being at any 
rate, to share with the leaders of the 
minority parties the honor of dealing 
with Great Britain. 

The treaty question, which has 
hung fire since 1924, thus appears to 
be off to a good beginning. But that 
is all. On Dec. 14, soon after the 
United Front demanded the resurrec- 
tion of the moribund Henderson- 
Nahas treaty of 1930, Anthony Eden 
declared that the British Government 
was willing to resume negotiations 
but that he required time in which to 
study the problem in the light of 
changed conditiony 

On Jan. 20 the British answer was 
given verbally by Sir Miles Lampson, 
the High Commissioner, to King Fuad, 
Premier Nessim Pasha and Nahas 
Pasha, leader of the Wafd. It stressed 
the necessity of preliminary negotia- 
tions in regard to military affairs and 
the status of the Sudan, the points on 
which the 1930 parley was wrecked. 
In the British view, formal treaty 
negotiations will be futile until these 
matters are settled. The High Com- 
missioner added that if the prelimi- 
nary negotiations broke down then 
Great Britain would have to recon- 
sider her relations with Egypt afresh. 
This was regarded as a threat in 
Nationalist circles, although the Brit- 
ish Residency denied that it was in- 
tended as such. 

King Fuad at once attempted to 
secure a coalition Cabinet that could 
undertake the preliminary negotia- 
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tions. Nessim Pasha, whose task of | 
restoring the 1923 Constitution and ° 
arranging new elections had been 

completed, resigned at the King’s re- 

quest on Jan. 22. Fuad then asked 

Nahas Pasha to form a Cabinet that 

would include representatives of the 

minority parties, but the Wafdist 

leader refused, declaring that his 

party did not believe in coalition gov- 

ernments. 

For a week the country was with- 
out Premier or Cabinet, but on Jan. 
30 a new Ministry was finally formed 
by Aly Maher Pasha, Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet. It was not, however, 
the coalition desired by Great Britain, 
being composed entirely of non-party 
men. 

It now became necessary to appoint 
an official delegation for the sole pur- 
pose of negotiating with Great Brit- 
ain. Six Wafdists and five representa- 
tives of the other parties were named. 
Among them are the chief political 
figures in Egypt. Former Premier 
Nahas Pasha and Makram Ibeid head 
the Wafdist group, while former Pre- 
mier Sidky Pasha will represent the 
Shaab, or People’s party, and former 
Premier Mahmud Pasha will represent 
the Liberal Constitutionalists. The 
delegates have agreed to devote them- 
selves entirely to the treaty negotia- 
tions and will not contest each other’s 
constituencies in the coming election. 

The prospects for a treaty are ob- 
viously affected by the change in the 
Mediterranean situation that has 
taken place since 1930. Great Brit- 
ain, for instance, will probably insist 
upon an extension of the military 
provisions of the 1930 draft. Since 
then, too, British interests in the Su- 
dan have grown rapidly, and British 
reservations may well be even more 
exacting than those of Mr. Henderson, 
which the Egyptians refused to ac- 
cept. It is hard to believe that the 
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Wafd delegates will formally agree to 
even the minimum British require- 
ments. After all, the treaty is to set- 
tle permanently the terms of the Brit- 
ish occupation, and complete inde- 
pendence has always been the party’s 
chief aim. | 


THE SYRIAN UPRISING 


For many months the peace of 
Syria has been disturbed only by 
an occasional short-lived nationalist 
strike in protest against French eco- 
nomic policy. More recently, however, 
the success of anti-British agitation 
in Egypt has encouraged a revival of 
the Syrian campaign for independ- 
ence. To nip this trouble in the bud 
the French authorities dissolved the 
new Syrian Nationalist party and ar- 
rested thirty-nine of its leaders. The 
only charge against the party was 
that it had not registered as required 
by law, and that its existence there- 
by endangered public security. 

The effect of this show of firmness 
was the opposite of what the officials 
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had hoped. Resentment rose to a high 
pitch; shops in the cities were closed; 
university students left their class- 
rooms, and the police had difficulty 
in breaking up mass meetings de- 
manding independence. Violent street 
fighting, in which the military fired 
on the rioters, occurred in Damascus 
on Jan. 21, 23 and 27 and at Aleppo 
on Jan. 25. A dozen persons were 
known to have been killed and several 
score injured, while hundreds of dem- 
onstrators were jailed. 

Casualties are always numerous in 
Syrian riots because the demonstra- 
tors are usually better armed than 
those in Palestine and Egypt, and be- 
cause the fury of the Syrian mob, un- 
matched in the Near East, takes little 
account of the odds against it. Dur- 
ing the Damascus disorders, for ex- 
ample, the rioters hurled themselves 
at fully armed regular troops. The 
authorities, therefore, can scarcely 
depend on the birdshot, ink and 
truncheons employed against the stu- 
dents in Egypt. 


Far Eastern War Threats 


By GROVER CLARK 


NCE more relations between Japan 
O and the Soviet Union have been 
severely strained by a series of border 
incidents. This time the Russians have 
hit and talked back, and the latest re- 
ports indicate that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has decided to word further 
protests more mildly. 

The recent troubles, which have 
occurred on the Mongolian as well as 
the Siberian borders of Manchukuo, 
have been more serious than any for 
some time. On both sides they have 
involved more soldiers and resulted in 


more killings. In all this it is surpris- 
ing, not that the incidents have 
occurred, nor that the Russian and 
Japanese Governments have made 
formal protests, but that the conse- 
quences have not been more alarming. 

The uncertainty regarding the bor- 
der between Outer Mongolia and Man- 
chukuo has given both the puppet 
Mongolian and Manchukuoan officials 
and their Russian and Japanese back- 
ers the excuse for asserting that 
troops have gone where they had no 
right to be. This is an old cause of 
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friction, and from time to time the 
suggestion has been made that a com- 
mission be appointed to delimit the 
boundaries. But so far nothing has 
been done. 

The Russians and Mongolians claim 
that Japan, ever since she occupied 
Manchuria, has been pushing the Man- 
chukuoan border far into what is 
properly Mongolian territory. The 
Japanese and Manchukuoan rejoinder 
is that all they have been doing is to 
put their border patrols and markers 
where they belong, thereby restoring 
to Manchukuo territory on which 
Mongolians encroached in earlier 
years. But the fact remains that the 
border as defined by the Japanese, in 
stationing their troops and in drawing 
their maps, is further west than when 
Manchuria was under Chinese control. 

A year ago a series of clashes oc- 
curred in the disputed territory. This 
led to the initiation of conferences at 
Manchuli between representatives of 
the Outer Mongolian Republic and 
Manchukuo, with Russian and Japa- 
nese “assistants” taking part. The 
Japanese-Manchukuoan delegates de- 
manded that Manchukuo be given the 
right to establish a legation at Ulan 
Bator or Urga, the Mongolian capital, 
or, failing that, to station semi-diplo- 
matic, semi-military representatives 
there and at other important Mon- 
golian centres. They offered to make 
the diplomatic, but not the military, 
arrangements reciprocal. The Russian- 
Mongolian delegates rejected the offer 
on the ground that such representa- 
tives would be nothing but spies and 
advance agents for Japanese penetra- 
tion. Behind this refusal were both 
fear of Japanese expansion into Mon- 
golia and Russian unwillingness to 
give Manchukuo the formal recogni- 
tion that acceptance of such represen- 
tatives would imply. 

The Japanese at the conferences be- 
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came more and more insistent. Finally, 
according to the Mongolians, one of 
them definitely threatened that if the 
Japanese-Manchukuoan demands were 
not accepted military force would be 
used. Last September the Mongolians, 
in the face of this threat, refused to 
negotiate further. 

For three months the border re- 
mained quiet. Then, on Dec. 19 the 
first of the new clashes occurred. The 
Mongolian Government, in a prompt 
and vigorous protest, stated that 300 
Japanese and Manchukuoan soldiers, 
in trucks and with machine guns, had 
penetrated five miles into Mongolian 
territory and attacked the Mongolian 
guards, killing four, including the 
assistant commander. 

More fighting occurred along the 
border in the latter part of January, 
with each side blaming the other. The 
Japanese reported that Mongolian 
troops were being concentrated near 
the border. The Manchukuoan Govern- 
ment demanded their immediate and 
complete withdrawal and declared 
that the Mongolian Government would 
be responsible for any consequences 
of a failure to meet this demand. 

Meanwhile, there had been trouble 
along the Siberian frontier. On Jan. 
10 a Japanese army airplane landed 
twenty-two miles inside Russian terri- 
tory. One of the two Japanese offi- 
cers aboard, according to the first ac- 
counts from Moscow, tried to kidnap 
a passing peasant in order to get in- 
formation. The peasant seized the 
officer’s sword, wounded him with it, 
put him in a cart and drove to the 
nearest town. On the way he met some 
Russian patrols whom he told about 
the plane. The patrols captured the 
plane and the other officer, after 
some shooting in which he was 
wounded. Two weeks later, after a 
formal Japanese explanation that the 
men had been forced to land by “un- 
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avoidable circumstances,” 
officers were released. 

Moscow, late in January, formally 
protested to Japan against an in- 
vasion of Siberian territory by more 
than 100 Japanese and Manchukuoan 
troops. This body had attacked twice, 
the protest declared, and each time 
had been driven back by severe hand- 
to-hand fighting. The trouble occurred 
about 250 miles west of Vladivostock, 
in the same region where 109 Manchu- 
kuoan soldiers, after killing their 
four Japanese officers, had deserted 
to the Russians a few days earlier. 


The next move was a strongly 
worded statement by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on Feb. 3, giving the lie di- 
rect to Japanese explanations of what 
had happened on this and other occa- 
sions. Japanese army accounts had 
said that the mutiny and the deser- 
tion of a considerable number of 
Manchukuoans who had crossed the 
border were instigated by Soviet 
agents, and that the raid on Jan. 30 
was simply an encounter between the 
mutineers and the punitive expedition 
sent after them. No excuse seems to 
have been given, however, for the 
forcible entry of Japanese-Manchu- 
kuoan troops into Russian territory. 
These explanations, the Russian state- 
ment declared, are “lies intended to 
conceal the true nature of the Man- 
chukuoan mutiny and to disguise 
provocative attacks by Japanese- 
Manchukuoan troops on Soviet terri- 
tory.” 

This whole series of incidents has 
shown that the Russians are taking a 
much firmer attitude than they have 
been through most of the past two 
years. A similar determination ap- 
peared in the statements of the Assis- 
tant Commissar for Defense and 
others at the Congress of the Central 


the two 
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Executive Committee in Moscow. The 
Assistant Commissar, in a ringing 
speech, declared that Germany was a 
rapidly growing menace on one side 
and Japan on the other. Leading So- 
viet newspapers followed up this line. 
“The enemies who hoped they would 
be able to catch us unawares,” said 
Pravda, “will be disappointed.” 

Faced with this blunt defiance and 
with the vigorous note of Feb. 3, the 
Japanese Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
War and the Navy decided that future 
protests to Russia regarding border 
affairs should be put in less pro- 
vocative terms. They felt, according to 
Tokyo reports, that any further diffi- 
culties might produce extremely seri- 
ous consequences, 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Foreign Minister Hirota informed 
the Diet on Jan. 21 that the Japanese 
Government had formulated a three- 
point program which must be adopted 
to put the relations between Japan, 
China and Manchukuo “upon a normal 
footing so as to strengthen the foun- 
dations of the peace of East Asia.” 
This statement is significant, not be- 
cause it adds anything to what the 
Japanese military clearly have been 
aiming at for many months, but be- 
cause it is an open and formal ac- 
knowledgment by the Foreign Office 
of what Japan has demanded and will 
continue to demand. 

The three points are: Chinese co- 
operation with Japan, recognition of 
Manchukuo by China and the elimi- 
nation of the “Red menace” in China. 
China is to be required to do what 
Japan says, in Japan’s way. When 
China has submitted completely, then 
the relations of the countries will be 
on a “normal footing” and the “foun- 
dations of the peace of East Asia” will 
be “strengthened.” 
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Goering’s Fiesta 

General Hermann Goering, German 
Minister of Aviation and Premier of 
Prussia, was 43 years old on Jan. 11. So 
he had a party at the State Opera 
House, and put on the full dress uni- 
form of the air force for the occasion. 
Hitler and Goebbels did not attend, but 
nearly every one else of importance did, 
although the tickets were $20 apiece 
and champagne cost $5 a bottle. The 
former Crown Prince was on hand; so 
was his brother, Prince August Wil- 
helm—in the uniform of a Storm 
Trooper. Ex-King Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia was seen in a box “beating time 
with his white-gloved hands to the 
Strauss waltzes.” Princess Mafalda of 
Italy and her husband, Prince Philip of 
Hesse, shared a box with General Goer- 
ing and his wife. The diplomatic corps 
were out in force. To quote one account: 
“It was Berlin’s grandest party since the 
Kaiser went away. * * * Bowers of 
Spring flowers were everywhere, foun- 
tains played in the corners, miles of 
satins and silver velvets garlanded the 
roof, walls and balconies. Two dozen 
footmen in red liveries bearing lanterns 
on poles lined the entrances. Ballet 
girls danced.” 


“William Ebor” 

Medieval ways that have survived in 
England sometimes lead to curious mis- 
understandings. Recently a circular let- 
ter signed by a group of prominent 
Britons was received in America. One 
of the signatures in the list given to the 
press read “William Ebor.” Who, in- 
deed, was this Mr. Ebor figuring in such 
distinguished company? The answer is 
that “William Ebor” is the official sig- 
nature of no less a person than the 
Most Rev. and Right Hon. William 
Temple, Lord Archbishop of York. 
Custom prescribes that this digni- 


tary sign himself with his first name 








and the abbreviated form of Hboracum, 


the Latin name for York. Similarly, 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, signs himself 
“Cosmo Cantuar.” 


Housing the Nation’s Records 

Although a site in Washington for a 
Hall of Records was purchased in 1904, 
actual construction did not begin until 
1932. The National Archives Building, 
as it is now called, has been completed 
at a cost of $12,000,000 and is soon to 
receive about 1,000,000,000 documents 
from the government’s vast accumula- 
tion. The problems of selection, trans- 
fer and filing are enormous. Investiga- 
tors for the National Archives Council, 
which is to make the final selection, 
have found that Federal records are at 
present kept in 120 different deposi- 
tories, ranging from the White House 
stables to the State Department cellars, 
and that more than 250 different filing 
systems are in use. 


Wickersham’s Service 

How completely the pre-war political 
leaders of America are gone is shown 
best, perhaps, by a study of the Cabinet 
of William Howard Taft. In the course of 
his four years as President (1909-1913) 
eleven men at one time or another sat 
with him at Cabinet meetings. Only two 
are now living—Charles Nagel, former 
Secretary of Commerce, and Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War under Mr. 
Taft and Secretary of State under Mr. 
Hoover. Until Jan. 25 there were three 
survivors, but on that day George W. 
Wickersham, former Attorney General, 
died suddenly in New York City. The 
public had long since forgotten Mr. 
Wickersham’s services in the Taft Cabi- 
net, but they retained vivid recollection 
of his work as chairman of the commis- 
sion appointed by President Hoover to 
study crime and law enforcement. The 
storm that broke over its findings on 
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prohibition was summed up by Will 
Rogers in 1931 when he said: “I was 
down in Texas last week and they are 
feeding goats the Wickersham report.” 
But dislike for the report did not weaken 
admiration for Mr. Wickersham’s abili- 
ties, and until the end he stood out as 
one of the grand old men of the Ameri- 
can bar. 


“Retire at Birth Plan” 

From England, of all places, comes a 
suggestion for improving on the Town- 
send plan. Instead of paying all persons 
over 60 a pension of $200 a month, or 
$2,400 a year, the government would un- 
der this scheme give each new-born child 
a twenty-year 3-per-cent note for $20,- 
000. The major advantage would be an 
annual cost per beneficiary of only 
$1,600—$600 for interest and $1,000 for 
sinking fund. Another advantage would 
be that the child’s parents could spend 
the interest until the note matured. 
When at 20 years of age or there- 
abouts the child married, he or she 
would have $20,000 capital—and the 
partner in the marriage would have a 
like amount. With $40,000 per family, 
say the proponents of this “Retire at 
Birth Plan,” neither husband nor wife 
would need to work at all, and the ar- 
rival of each child to the happy couple 
would increase the domestic income by 
$50 per month. 


Jubilees in India 

Not to be outdone by King George’s 
Silver Jubilee celebrations last year, two 
great Indian Princes held commemorative 
festivities of their own early in 1936. The 
first was the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, who dur- 
ing the sixty years of his reign has, de- 
spite his absolute autocratic power, 
transformed Baroda into one of the 
most enlightened and progressive of In- 
dian States. Then came the Silver Jubi- 
lee of His Exalted Highness Sir Mir 
Usman Ali Khan, Faithful Ally of the 
British Government (to cite only part 
of his title), who succeeded as Nizam 
of Hyderabad in 1911. As head of per- 
haps the most important Indian State 
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and as one of the richest men in the 
world, he too has instituted remarkable 
reforms among his people. Both poten- 
tates are now regarded with a particu- 
larly fond eye by Great Britain because 
they have virtually accepted the Fed- 
eral India scheme recently authorized by 
Parliament. 


Trujillo City 

Dictators have turned queer tricks in 
Latin America, but it remained for Gen- 
eral Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, the 
dictator of the Dominican Republic, to 
name a capital city after himself. Santo 
Domingo, the oldest settlement of white 
men in the Western Hemisphere, and 
known by that name since its founding 
in 1496, is now to be called Ciudad Tru- 
jillo—Trujillo City. The bones of Christo- 
pher Columbus, which all faithful Domin- 
icans know to rest in their venerable 
cathedral, must be restless. 


Boom in Chilean Nitrate 

Until recently not more than one or 
two ships laden with Chilean nitrate, a 
basic material in the manufacture of 
munitions, passed through the Panama 
Canal each month. By last November, 
however, ships bearing thousands of tons 
of nitrate passed through the canal al- 
most daily. In December the traffic was 
double the tonnage for November. So 
great has the trade become that tramp 
steamers have been chartered to supple- 
ment the regular carriers. Apart from 
shipments to the United States, most of 
which are destined for the fertilizer fac- 
tories, it is not easy to discover the des- 
tination of a nitrate ship. It is invari- 
ably bound for the Azores “for orders.” 


Medicine by Contract 

Socialized medicine may not be mak- 
ing much progress in America, but in 
many parts of the country contract medi- 


cine has made its appearance. In Ta- 
coma, Wash., for example, there are 
three organizations that provide medical 
care on contract to 25,000 persons out 
of the city’s population of 106,000. The 
average cost is $1.50 a month. The 
largest of these has 10,000 patients on 
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its rolls. It reduces costs by maintain- 
ing its own hospital, pharmacy, commis- 
sary, clinic and truck garden. Contracts 
are normally made by patients through 
their employers, but chattel mortgages 
are demanded of poor risks. The direc- 
tor of the organization, explaining its 
contract requirements, points out that by 
eliminating waste and reducing bad 
debts medical costs to the patient are 
cut. An exception is made for indigent 
patients, who are permitted to pay by 
working in the garden. 


The Search for Redfern 

Exploration now and then means 
searching for lost explorers, and rescues 
in such cases are often more important 
than the original aim. Tragedy is some- 
times the result, as when Roald Amund- 
sen vanished in 1928 in a chivalrous at- 
tempt to rescue the survivors of the ill- 
fated Arctic expedition of the airship 
Italia. Shortly before the famous Italia 
disaster, Paul Redfern, an aviator, disap- 
peared while trying to fly from Georgia 
to Rio de Janeiro. Every so often an 
Indian from the Guiana jungles turns up 
to claim that he has seen a white man 
resembling the lost aviator, and sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to find him. Undaunted, two ex- 
peditions are at present in British 
Guiana, determined to find Redfern if he 
is still alive. One, sent out by the Canal 
Zone American Legion, is conducting its 
search by land; the other is equipped 
with a plane, in which Art Williams, for- 
mer United States Army flier, will 
scout many thousands of square miles 
of jungle in the hope of locating Red- 
fern. 


Shanghai Débacle 

In Shanghai people said he had the 
Midas touch and certainly he was one 
of the richest Americans in China, this 
reserved, religiously minded taipan who 
owned a $150,000 mansion in an exclu- 
sive residential section of the city and 
sent his daughters to school in Europe. 
This man who had been spectacularly 
successful but so retiring that to the 
public he was almost a myth was on 
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Feb. 3 sent to prison for five years for 
embezzlement. Frank J. Raven had 
come a cropper. More than thirty years 
before he had arrived in Shanghai, a 
civil engineer without funds, but he had 
soon become a partner in a leading real 
estate firm, and real estate in those days 
was a highly prosperous Shanghai en- 
terprise. About 1912 he branched out 
for himself, at first on a small scale 
and then more ambitiously in what he 
called the Asia Realty Company. He 
made money, gained confidence and be- 
fore long had formed the Raven Trust 
Company, which grew into the Ameri- 
can-Oriental Banking Corporation, in- 
corporated under the laws of Connec- 
ticut. Business steadily improved. <A 
branch bank was opened in Tientsin, and 
there was talk of another in Foochow. 
But, clever though Raven might be, his 
affairs became so badly involved that in 
May, 1935, the empire he had built col- 
lapsed in Shanghai’s worst financial dé- 
bacle of recent times. Before the crash 
the companies claimed assets of over 
$50,000,000, but when liquidated they will 
pay stockholders nothing, while, except 
for the Asia Realty Company, creditors 
will receive only a small fraction of what 
is due them. 


Nazi Reclamation Projects 
Germany, deprived of her colonies by 
the Treaty of Versailles, is making a 
determined effort under the Nazis to 
take care of her rapidly growing popu- 


lation at home. About one-third of the 
country, or 43,500,000 acres, has hitherto 
been regarded as untillable, but the Nazi 
Ministry of Agriculture has developed 
plans to make more than half of this 
area suitable for cultivation by means 
of drainage, dikes, irrigation and roads. 
Other millions of acres of poor lands 
are to be improved. Half a million labor 
service youths and a large number of 
men on the emergency relief rolls will 
be employed in this work, and many of 
them will later be settled on the re- 
claimed land. While only 46,000,000 
marks were spent on land reclamation 
in 1932, before the Nazis gained power, 
the amount devoted by them to this pur- 
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pose jumped to 270,000,000 marks in 1933 
and to 382,000,000 marks in 1934. 


A Caruso in Overalls 

Shortly before Hitler’s accession to 
power, German critics hailed Leo Magido 
of the Frankfort Opera as the living 
tenor who most nearly approached 
Caruso. Today Magido is a construction 
laborer in Tel Aviv, Palestine. He is 
only one of thousands of Jews who have 
had to abandon successful careers in 
music, art, law, medicine, science and 
business in Germany for manual labor 
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of one sort or another in the Jewish Na- 
tional Home. The professions in Pales- 
tine are overcrowded and refugees of 
that class, whatever their past achieve- 
ments, are obliged to learn a new liveli- 
hood. As there is a great deal of build- 
ing in prosperous Palestine, many, like 
Magido, have found employment in that 
field. Others drive trucks and buses, 
work on irrigation projects or labor on 
the roads. Hundreds of them have be- 
come small farmers in the land settle- 
ments of the Keren Hayesod (the Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund). 


Ellsworth’s Flight Across Antarctica 
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Lincoln W. Ellsworth and his co-pilot, Herbert Hollick-Kenyon, made a 2,000-mile 
flight across the unexplored Pacific quadrant of the Antarctic continent between 
Nov. 23 and Dec. 5, 1935. Their fuel gave out when they were within twenty-five 
miles of Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s old camp at Little America on the Ross Sea. 
Taking turn about in pulling each other on a small sledge, they reached their goal 
on Dec. 15. As their wireless had failed the first day, the news that they had safely 
completed their journey did not reach the outside world until Jan. 15, when the 
British scientific research ship Discovery II arrived off Little America. The map 
above shows the route taken by the fliers, the duration of their several landings and 
mountains and other geographical features observed by them. The shaded area 


remains unexplored. Admiral Byrd called the flight “one of the greatest in the an- 
nals of aviation.” 
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tS OE EIEN ET TE fuer snumns 
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q F YOU wait until sickness develops you 
are taking advantage of only part of your 
doctor’s skill. Make him your Health 
Counsellor at all times — not only when 
you are ill, but when you are well. It is the 
modern way to take care of yourself. 


See your doctor at regular intervals. He is 
familiar with the prevention of various dis- 
eases which were once regarded as almost 
unavoidable, and the control of others that 
less than forty years ago were often fatal. 


o you know the latest findings of medical 
science on such subjects as preventive in- 
oculation and vaccination? Do you know 
that the heart and other organs should be 
carefully examined, after every attack of 
°n infectious disease, to see whether or not 
they need temporary or continuing care to 
‘ssen the danger of lasting injury? 


‘ou and the other members of your family 


# 


When do you see your Doctor? 
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“TI want to bring the children to your 
office, doctor. They seem-well, but 
it is time for another examination.” 


should have a regular and complete physi- 
cal checkup. Unsuspected impairments, 
abnormalities, deformities and bad health. - 
habits may be discovered and corrected. 
There are certain conditions which do not 
produce immediate symptoms, but which 
will do so in the future if left uncorrected. 
Let your doctor advise you on matters of 
diet, rest and exercise. 


The Metropolitan from time to time re- 
ports how puysicians help people to pre- 
vent many diseases and ailments which 
afflict different age groups — Babyhood; 
Childhood; Adolescence; the Age of 
Maturity; the Prime of Life; and the 
Sunset Years. 


The Metropolitan will be glad to mail free 
its booklet on health protection at all ages. 


; Send for your copy of “Taking Your Bear- 


ings.’’ Address Booklet Department 336-K. 


Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT Nn 


~ 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


©1936 M.L.1. co. 
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“HOTEL - RESORT 


AND TRAVEL 


DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 





TRAVEL 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


3: SWEDEN! 


ever 


Sweden h.s solved the problems of modern 
living. Everyone from the humblest to the 
highest lives cheerfully in security and con- 
tentment, : 

The visitor responds quickly and happily 

tu this attractive habit of peaceful living. 
| The long sunlit hours develop Sweden's 
fruits and flowers to unmatched perfection. 
Let the magic of these golden hours give you 
a keener enjoyment of living. 

This summer make Sweden your gateway 
to ail the Scandinavian wonderlands and 
the fascinating Baltic region. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance, 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept.U — NEW YORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


S.S. WASHINGTON 
S.S. MANHATTAN 
TO EUROPE! 


Where to go? Europe, of course! 
How to go? On the Washington or 
Manhattan! Their value is hard to 
match. Luxurious, large cabins—with 
real beds. Immense decks. Air-con- 
ditioned dining salons. Unexcelled 
cuisine and service. These are but a 
few of their many modern features. 

Cabin Class from $176 (with 
shower). Tourist Class from $113. 
Also popular Pres. Harding and Pres. 
Roosevelt, Cabin Class from $126. 
Weekly sailings to Ireland, England, 
France and Germany. Also ‘“‘Ameri- 
can One Class” liners fortnightly to 
Cobhand Liverpool...and ‘‘American 
One Class’’ ships of American Mer- 
chant Lines weekly direct to London. 
Both $100 one way. Full details from 
your travelagent. Hisservicesarefree. 


A Sailing Every Wednesday at Noon. 


UNITED STATES 
LINES 


No.1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Other offices in all principal cities 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE’S BEST 
$2.50 Single $3.50 Double 
rams EMERSON HOTEL 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


PCC oe eto 


The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 
Our advertisers waste no money in 8th preens 
their invitations to people who cannot ~— 
Always advertise as widely as you area 


TRAVEL 


ROUND THE WORLD 


tours For $[ 75 per pay 


¥ Cross the Pacific on One-Class “General” ships! 
Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, Shanghai 
$198, Hong Kong $215, Manila $215. 

SEE YOUR TICKET AGENT OR WRITE DEPT 27 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES, Portland, Oregori 


EU RO PE 


12th Season economical all-expense tours. Small 
groups with personal service of experienced leade 
Wide selection itineraries. All-expense indeper 
travel also arranged. Cruise and ste amship boo 
effected on all lines. Write for Booklet **W. 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sive. 
EUROPE %:: $355" 


Write for Free Book W. Tourist 
VARSITY TOURS, 521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Where-To-Go for Apr. closes Feb. 25 
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RAVEL DEPARTM Ss 


HOTEL-RESORT & 


UbDEDO 


~\— 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL | 


"OPEN THE DOOR TO THE LAND OF 
BEAUTY, HAPPINESS ond CONTENTMENT 


WIT ZERLAND 


FAs of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of sce- 
nery, to mountain peaks and water 
resorts, to grandeur of vista and 
modesty of hamlet, to noted spas— 
known already to the Romans—to 
local colorthatnever fades. TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE of the LOW TRAVEL rates. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
eight publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-nine years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service year after 
year, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


Consider —make sure your outing’s success. 
Please state your desires plainly and write to 


The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 
noon on the 25th of every month 


INCLUDE IN YOUR TOUR Lugano- 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake Dis- 
trict, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese 
Oberland, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, 
Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Montreux,| 


Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, |g 
Lausanne-Ouchy, and Geneva. Send § 


for Packet WG-1. 





- 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COLORADO 


Fo: 


JLONGS PEAK INNI 


LONGS PEAK, COLORADO 
Correspondence Invited, Mrs. Enos A. Mills fa 


12 STOPS . 14 DAYS 
$159 PER PERSON 


Cool surf-bathing near 
Colombo, shopping for ru- 
bies at Ratnapura, watching 
pageants at Kandy and stee- 
plechasing at Ooty. That’s 
what you will enjoy on a 
two-week’s Summer tour of 
Southern India. Only $159 
per person (party of 3) for 
all expenses including per- 
sonal servant. Information: 
India State Railways, 38 E. 
57th St., New York... or 
the better travel agents. 


Where-To-Go in 8 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 


thing. Eight high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing, 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—small copyis BIG in Where-To-Go 


* Travel free from Worry ” 


HOLY LAND — EUROPE 


puporionees,. personally conducted Tours 


TIME TO SPARE? 


Become a representative of Mid-Week Pictorial. 
supplies furnished free. 


For full information about our spa 


High quality — Low cost 


WICKER TOURS _ Richmond, Va. 


Selling experience not necessary; all 


re-time plan, write to 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 


TIMES SQUARE, 


Circulation Department 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





A TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


EXAS, the only State in the Union which 

was recognized by foreign countries as a 
sovereign nation before being admitted into 
the United States, will soon begin the celebra- 
tions in connection with its centennial of inde- 
pendence. While interest will center in the 
$15,000,000 exposition at Dallas, other celebra- 
tions will take place in Gonzales, where the 
first shot of the Texas revolution was fired; 
at San Antonio, at ‘San Jacinto and at Goliad. 


One drives on the left, or “wrong,” side of 
the road only in Great Britain and Sweden. 
Britain may soon be left in sole possession of 
the distinction, because a Swedish royal com- 
mission has recommended that Swedish traffic 
regulations be changed to conform with those 
of the Continent. 


More than 150 London street names have 
been changed by the London County Council 
during the last five years, and, according to 
a recent pamphlet, the L. C. C. regards its 
work along this Hine as oo begun. 


The Spanish State Tourist Department (Hl 
Patronato Nacional del Turismo) has opened 
and operates a number of excellent inns, rest- 
houses and hostels for the convenience of mo- 
torists. Most of the inns have been estab- 
lished in the residences of the former nobility. 

Soviet Russia boasts of its great iron moun- 
tain, Magnitogorsk, but Mexico has a similar 
deposit of almost pure iron ore. It is the Cerro 
de Mercado, near Durango, and is believed to 
contain 100,000,000 tons of ore. 


The Church of San Miguel in Santa Fé, Nw 
Mexico, is the oldest Mission in America. It 
dates from 1621. The old Governor’s Palace 
in Santa Fé was erected in 1605. 

One of the most popular sights in Vienna is 
the Habsburg family vault. In it are the sar- 
cophagi of 142 members of the old imperiai 
family. 

Intense rivalry alate sane Japan’s two 
great newspaper chains, one headed by the 
Osaka Mainichi and the other by the Osaka 
Asahi. Each claims a daily circulation of more 
than 2,000,000. 

Oxham Castle is hung with shoes from the 
horses of nearly every English King and Queen 
and from those of countless noble lords. The 
castle has the right to demand a horseshoe 
from every peer who passes through the town. 
As George V never passed through the town 
on horseback he is not represented in the col- 


lection, but Edward VIII as Prince of Wal.s 
gave a shoe and George IV presented one of 
bronze, seven feet high. Queen Elizabeth gave 
one of the largest in the castle. 


So great is the housing shortage in Moscow 
that the city’s reconstruction plan requires 
that all new buildings except hospitals and 
children’s institutions shall be at least six 
stories high. 

% * *% 

The International House of the Sorbonne, 
built and equipped by John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
at a cost of $3,000,000, was presented to the 
University of Paris in November. This center 
has a theatre seating more than 1,000, a 
library of 50,000 volumes, a swimming pool, 
restaurants and council rooms. 

From the British colony of Kenya comes a 
denial of the old assumption that giraffes are 
mute. The Kenya Game Warden, in his an- 
nual report, declares that when a young gi- 
raffe is separated from its mother it bawls 
and lows oneauacar oil 

Marc T. Greene, “who is in the forefront of 
present-day travelers, calls Angkor “the grand- 
est, most beautiful and most mysterious ruins 
in all the world.” The Wat, or temple, is a 
quarter of a mile long. 

Youth hostels in Germany now number 2,000 
and in 1934 were used by nearly 6,000,000 
persons. 

According to the new Chinese criminal code, 
which went into effect on July 1, a Chinese 
may take a concubine only after getting his 
wife’s permission. 

The Peruvian llama is said to be the oldest 
domesticated animal. It has never been found 
in the wild state. 


Australia produces the finest opals, and the 
highly prized black opals are found only in 
that country. 


On Nov. 28, the ancient Royal Palace of 
Richmond, near London, bore a placard an- 
nouncing that the former home of the Tudor 
and Platagenet monarchs was for sale. The 
palace contains the death chamber of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Lake Villarica in Southern Chile must be 
an angler’s paradise. A party of four recently 
spent a day and a half at the lake and caught 
130 rainbow trout ranging from three to five 
pounds in weight. 
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“The Soviet Union is a country of youth”. This message 
is brought back by the increasing number of American 
travelers going each year. In industry, agriculture, 
in all fields of scientific and cultural progress, in the 
great Stakhanov movement now sweeping the country, 
youth—and the older generation infused with renewed 
youth—is taking the lead. 


Americans in Europe this summer can scarcely afford 
to miss the opportunity to see this vast land being 
literally remade. Convenient and fast connections by 
air, train and boat from all Western European centers 
make for easy extension trips to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkov, Kiev, the Caucasus Mountains and Crimea. 
Travel is not expensive... .First class $15.00 per day, 
Tourist $8.00, and Third $5.00...on an all-inclusive 
basis...meals, hotel, all transportation enroute and 
trained guide-interpreters for sightseeing everywhere. 
All travel agents have detailed information about 
Soviet tours; write for booklet and Soviet map Z-3 


INTOURIST, INC. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York,N. Y. 


S. Representatives of the Travel Company of the "u. 8.8. R. 


TRAVEL IN THE SOVIET UNION 


er 








‘ie wonders of Southern Africa 
are now open to the traveler for 
leisurely tours, with all the comfort 
of modern transportation. 


S.A.R.A.H.—South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours—with its 
13,000 miles of railway, 


sleeping, dining and observation 


modern 


cars, a fleet of multi-motored air- 
planes, and bus service over 10,000 
miles of road, makes readily acces- 
sible all the thrilling high spots of 
‘Sunny Sub-Con- 
S.A.R.A.H. tourist offices 


in all the principal cities of South 


interest in this * 
tinent”’. 


Africa assist the traveler in every 
way, to insure his maximum com- 
fort and pleasure. 


Plan now to take the glorious 
SOUTH AFRICAN tour, includ- 
ing a visit to The Empire Exposi- 
tion at Johannesburg in September, 
coinciding with the fiftieth anniver- 


sary of the “CITY OF GOLD.” 


See a land of marvels, wonderful 


climate, and charming hospitality. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


For full information, apply to 
Thos, Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits, Inc., 
587-D Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
or any of their branch offices: or 
any of the other leading tourist and 
travel agencies throughout the world. 
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the cream of Mr. Lippmann’s New York Herald 
Tribune columns on the New Deal, neutrality, 
and so on. 


Books on the Far East 


GREAT many books presenting as many 
A different viewpoints have been published 
about the Far East since the Mukden inci- 
dent and the events that followed in its train 
upset the old balance of power in Eastern Asia. 
Only by extensive reading can Japan’s recent 
expansion be understood, much less judged. 
Among the outstanding studies of various as- 
pects of Far Eastern affairs that have appeared 
since 1933 are the following: 
THE GREAT WALL CRUMBLES. By Grover Clark. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.50 
A former resident and thorough student of 
the Far East explains the impact of the West 
on China. 
MANCHURIA, CRADLE OF CONFLICT. By Owen Latti- 


more. New Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. $3. 


This is the classic work on Manchuria, now 
Manchukuo. 
FAR EASTERN FRONT. By Edgar Snow. i‘ y York: 

Harrison Smith and Robert*Haas, 1933. $3.75 

r. Snow, for many years a Far Eastern cor- 

seamen describes the great clash between 
the two dynamic powers of Eastern Asia—Soviet 
Russia and Japan. 
DANGEROUS THOUGHTS ON THE ORIENT. By F. R. 


Eldridge. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1933. $2.50. 


Attacks America’s ‘‘dangerous thoughts of 
altruism’”’ in a materialistic world, and espe- 
cially in the Far East. 


MUST WE FIGHT JAPAN? New 


By Nathaniel Peffer. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1935. $2.50. 


Swimming against the tide of expert opinion, 
Mr. Peffer maintains that America’s interest 
in China is potentially great and cannot be 
abandoned in the face of Japan’s challenge. 


WAR CLOUDS IN THE SKIES OF THE FAR EAST. By 
on Ireland. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935, 
An attack on ‘‘the inconsistent policy of as- 
serting responsibility after yielding control.’’ 
Mr. Ireland believes that the United States 
should moderate its attitude on Japan’s Man- 
churia and China policies. 
TOWARD UNDERSTANDING JAPAN. By Sidney L. 
Gulick. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. $2. 
In advocating a good-neighbor policy the 
author advises against allowing oil or commer- 
cial interests to influence our diplomacy and 
drag us into war. 
JAPAN IN CRISIS. By Harry Emerson Wildes. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. $2. 
An admirable study of Japanese character 
and attitudes. Well written and with no axe 
to grind. 


THE CASE FOR MANCHUKUO. By George aon Rea. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1935. $3. 


The author, who is an adviser to the re 
kuoan Government, makes the most strongly 
argued brief for leaving Japan alone. He 
believes that by interfering America will simply 
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become a catspaw for Soviet Russia and 

Britain. 

JAPAN’S PACIFIC MANDATE. By Paul H. Clyde. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. $3. 

A good study of Japan’s administration of 
the mandate and a refutation of charges that 
Japan had fortified its islands in contravention 
of the covenant of the League of Nations, at 
least up to the Summer of 1934. 
FOREIGN INTERESTS IN CHINA. By C. F. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. $ 

An able and well-documented study of the 
various foreign stakes in China. Furnishes a 
solid background for appraising the material 
interests of the powers in the Far East. 

THE CHINESE REDS. By Victor A. hebaseemannadii New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1934. $2.75 


FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF THE CHINESE 
REPUBLIC. New York: 
1934. 75 cents. 


CHINA’S MILLIONS. By Anna Louise x 3 New 
York: Knight Publishing Company, 1935. $2.5 


These three books throw light on the ‘little. 
known but powerful Communist régime in inner 
China. 


The D. A. B., Vol. XVIII 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Dumas Malone. Steward-Trowbridge. Vol. XVIII 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $12.50. 


LPHABETICAL accident gives this latest 
A volume of the Dictionary an interest and 
importance that are not shared by several 
of its predecessors. Minor figures, of course, 
account for most of the sketches, but they lend 
no particular distinction. The quality and 
character of the volume is due to the presence, 
with others of only slightly less stature, of 
Henry Thoreau, of Gilbert Stuart, of William 
Howard Taft. Jeb Stuart and George Henry 
Thomas, the ‘‘Rock of Chickamauga,’’ keep 
company with Samuel J, Tilden, Charles Sum- 
ner and Roger B. Taney. And they are only a 
few of the notables to be found in this proces- 
sion of past Americans. 


King Albert 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM: Defender of Right. 
Cammaerts. New York: 
1935. $5. 


HIS biography has most of the faults of an 
authorized life in that there is little attempt 
to present the late King critically or objec- 

tively. It is, moreover, unfortunate that the 
narrative is so poorly organized that it fails to 
produce a coherent impression of the man and 
his reign. These are serious faults, but they 
are somewhat mitigated by the presentation of 
a good deal of material that adds to the under- 
standing of twentieth century Belgium. 


U. S. Grant—Soldier in Politics 


ULYSSES S. GRANT: Politician. By William B. 
Hesseltine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1935. $4. 


RANT’S reputation stands or falls on his 
record as a soldier. He was an inconspicu- 
ous failure before 1861; a spectacular disap- 

pointment after 1865. Fortunately for him most 
of his biographers have concentrated on his 
military career, and this has tended to = 


Great 


Remer, 
Ds 


SOVIET 
International Publishers, 


By Emile 
The Macmillan Company, 


shadow what happened after Appomattox. 
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fessor Hesseitine, however, is interested in 
Ulysses S. Grant the civilian, the man who 
understood politics hardly better than he under- 
stood economics and who became the victim of 
self-seekers, political and otherwise. Thé sorry 
story of Grant’s administrations has been often 
told: The record of corruption, nepotism, blun- 
dering and downright stupidity is well known, 
but never have those years been covered with 
quite the care and the detail employed by Pro- 
fessor Hesseltine. That alone gives the present 
biography its peculiar value, even if it does 
not alter essentially the conventional account 
of the most unsavory period in American 
history. 


Change in Turkey 


THE TURKISH TRANSFORMATION. 
and Religious Development. 
Chicago: 


A Study in Social 
By Henry Elisha Allen. 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. $2.50. 

OR five centuries Turkey was the Sword 
EK of Islam and her Sultan was the Caliph 

of more than 200,000,000 Moslems. Today 
the Turks are still Moslems, but the faith they 
practice has undergone fundamental changes 
since the World War. The Sultan-Caliph was 
exiled and his office abolished. Religious orders 
were suppressed and the politically minded 
clergy were curbed. Ecclesiastical law was 
replaced by an adaptation of the Swiss civil 
code. Ancient Moslem traditions and customs 
were upset. These drastic changes mark the 
social, as well as the religious, transformation 
that has taken place in backward Turkey dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Only the salient, or 
rather, the sensational and spectacular, features 
of the transformation have become known out- 
side of Turkey. A thoroughgoing explanation 
of the motives of the reformers and of the far- 
reaching effects of the changes they have 
wrought in Turkish institutions was not avail- 
able until the appearance of Professor Allen’s 
book. 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY. Hitler Versus Established 
Religion. By George N. Schuster. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935. $2. 

An able study of Hitlerism as a religion that 
must, if carried to its logical conclusion, oust 
all rival philosophies and creeds, including 
Christianity. 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860. Vol. VI: 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France. Documents 
2191-2671. Selected and arranged by William R. Man- 
ning. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1935. $5. 

This series is a sequel to that which dealt 
with the independence of tte Latin-American 
nations and should be useful to students of 


T 


Latin-American history. 


NTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE WORLD 
WAR. By Merle Fainsod. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1935. $2.50. 

A scholarly study of the futile attempts to 

keep international socialism alive during the 
rar and of the subsequent efforts to rebuild 

its structure. A useful bibliography follows 
he monograph. 


Romance? 
Thrills! 
Surprises! 


Someone has said there are more guitars 
than shoes in old Guanajuato. That 
may be a gross exaggeration, but Guan- 
ajuato does offer escape from our break- 
neck, materialistic existence. On your 
very next trip to Mexico visit this ro- 
mantic, historic, colonial city. 


ONLY BY RAIL. The Mexico you'll 
enjoy is far enough from tourist throngs 
and auto roads to be “unspoiled,” yet 
may be reached quickly and comfortably 
by rail. Ask any travel agent to quote 
low all-inclusive side-trip rates to 
Guanajuato, Uruapan, Lake Patzcouaro, 
Jalapa, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
Guadalajara, Oaxaca. 


Write today for booklet 23 describing 
Mexico’s thrilling byways. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


Alamo National Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


Visit the MEXICO Not Known to Tourists 


Get away from “standardized tours.’ See and 
do the things that really interest YOU. For six 
years we've specialized in giving the intelligent 
traveler a glimpse behind the scenes—of things 
missed by tourists—at less cost than floundering 
around. Hotel reservations free. Ordinary 2c 
postal card will bring folder. 


AGUIRRES GUEST TOURS, 
Cinco de Mayo 16-C, Mexico City. 


*° SCHOOLS * 


ORK UNION 


ACADEMY 
Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for — boys in new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All Bihietins, Best health record. Students from 27 States 
and other countries, Catalog 36th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 


CLARK SCHOOL 4»  ccredited 


tory school of 
10 instructors. Classes 
average 5 students. Supervised study. Athletics 
and winter sports. Also Junior College Business 
Courses. . Address _Frank C. Morgan, Hanover, N N. H. 


®* SYMPHONIC RECORDS ° 
LOVERS — 100.000, (of the fine hoe & The per 


record (value $1.50 & $2) The Symphonies, Cham- 
ber Music, Operas, ete., of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, Wagner, ete. Mail Orders. Catalogue. 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP INC., 
18 E, 48TH ST., NEW YORK 





prepara- 
60 boys, 
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Bargain Offers 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MAIL ~~ BOOK 

House offers SAVINGS UP TO 75% off pub- 

original prices. All books and in 
perfect condition. 


36-PAGE NEW 1936 


lishers’ ne Ww 


FREE! BARGAIN 


BOOK 


GEORGE V. 
(5 00) photographs of the 
7.0) 
ere COMPLETE POEMS. Inclusive 
Edition, 1885-1926. 862 pages. Special Ass’n 
Price See $2.79 

ELBERT HUBBARD’ S LITTLE JOURNEYS 
to the Homes of the Great. Bound in gen- 
uine full leather. Complete in 15 illustrated 
volumes. (Not new, but in excellent condi- 
tion.) ($135.00), The 15-vol. Set only....$19.85 

My Experiences in the World War. By John 
J. Pershing. PULITZER PRIZE WINNER. 
First edition. 60 illustrations, numerous 
maps, 2 large volumes, ($10). The 2-vol. set.$2.98 

The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. By H. G. WELLS. First edition. 2 
volumes. Illustrated ($7.50). The set 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By H. G. Wells. 

4 large, fully illustrated volumes. 
($12.00) The 4-volume Set........cccceecees $2.98 

THE HOLY CITIES OF ARABIA. Complete 
in one fully illustrated — volume. Originally 
published in 2 

BANKING THROUGH THE AGES. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. ($3.00) $1.25 

POCAHONTAS. By Nathalia Crane. ‘Limit ted 
numbered, autographed edition. ($10).only. "$1. 98 
Nathalia Crane is America’s most famous 
child poet. 

DECLINE OF. THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH, 

By A. C. Flick. In 2 large volumes. ($12.50. 
The set 

“‘Best documented work ever written on — 
subject.’’-—N. Y. Times. 

ANCIENT FEASTS. The Kalendar and Com- 
post of Shepherds. Illustrated with 60 wood 
cuts from the 1493 edition. ($8.40) 

ARTHUR TRAIN’S Famous District Attor- 
ney Series. 5 volumes. The set $3.9 

THE NIGHT CLUB ERA. By Stanley 
Walker, gna of ‘Mrs. —* Horse,”’ 
ete. ($3.00 (ake Stas dad Re eeens sees <caecemaee 

pecronmeatin AMERICA. By John F. 
Kane. Illustrated with over 250 photo- 
graphic plates. Size 744x10 inches. New and 
revised edition. a 1935. Former edition 
sold at ($15.00).. 

STRACHEY’S QUEEN VICTORIA which 
was originally published at $5 is contained 
complete in less than 1/5 of THE COL- 
LEGE OMNIBUS (selections from 44 other 
outstanding authors) offered ¢ y 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, with 130 full- 

pages, ae 


CATALOG 267-CH. Sent on request. 


By Sir Geo. Arthur. Fully illus. 
Family. 


Royal 
$1.49 


page Gustave Doré illus, 652 

in large, clear type. ($10.00) 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN CLIPPER é: 

BEIP. 128 TUStrations 2... ccc ccctvcdccccce@e 5.95 
THE STORY OF JESUS. With full-page col- 

or plates by Fra Angelico, Giotto, etc. — 

($16.50). Special Assn. price...........0000 $8 9.95 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICAL ART. Com- 

plete in 20 volumes. ($40). The 20-vol. set. .$6.95 


CONTINUED NEXT COLUMN. 


Bargain Offers 


DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENT'S 
($380.00) > Set $4.95 
Study of Modern Eu 

A. Beard 

1931. With 100 
($10.00). .$2.98 


GERMAN 
(1871-1914). 4 vols. 
‘Indispensable to the 
pean History.’’—Chas. 

FINE PRINTS of the Year. 
beautiful full-page illus. 

THE MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL FOCH. By 
Colonel T, B. Mott. Illus. ($5.00)....only 

Newton D. Baker: AMERICA AT WAR. 
First edition. Limited, numbered; auto- 
graphed by Newton D. Baker. Bound in 
genuine full morocco. Complete in two il- 
lustrated volumes ($25.00) The set only $6.95 
Selected as one of the 200 titles for the 
White House Library. 

THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES and His- 
toric Houses of California, 217 illustrations. 
KSI5.00) cscs 

GIOTTO, Legend of St. 
in full color. ($10.00) 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL’S WORKS. 7 
umes. ($21.00). The set 

A HISTORY OF CHINESE 
trations. ($10.00) 

JUSTINE. Written by Marquis de Sade in 
1791. Fully illus. ($7.50) 

as = PEDDLER. By A. H. Schoenfeld. 

( 00) 

THE WOMAN WHO WAS POPE. A Biog- 
raphy of Pope Joan, 853-855 ($3.00) 

VILLAS OF FLORENCE AND TUSCANY. 
300 illustrations, ($15.00)...... POTTS 

THE MANORS AND HISTORIC HOMES of 
the Hudson Valley. 81 illus. ($12.50) 

PIONEER DAYS a ARIZONA. Profusely 
illustrated. ($4.00) eunenplcee 

DON QUIXOTE. Over 400 Gustave Doré il- 
lustrations. ($12.50) 

HOW TO IDENTIFY ORIENTAL RUGS._ 
Profusely illustrated 

THE GARDENS OF ITALY. 418 ao 
tions, Size 11x16 inches. ($25.00).......... $8.95 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. With 56 illustrations. ($10.00)... .$2.98 

MILTON’S COMPLETE POEMS. Profusely 
illustrated by Doré, Size 64x10 inches. 688 __ 
pages. ($10.00) y 

THE LITTLE NATURE. LIBRARY. Birds— 
Trees—Butterflies—Wild Flowers. With 88& 
full-page color plates. ($10.00). The 4- vol- 
ume set 

The Life of THOMAS HARDY. illus- 
trated volumes. ($10). The set only $1.98 
“One of the most distinguished biographies 
anywhere to be found.’’—N. Y. Times. 


98e 


Francis, 


ART. 153 illus- 


These books postpaid within United States or 
Canada at these special prices; elsewhere 1l4c extra 
per volume. 


We guarantee SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK and over a half century of book- 
selling stands back of our guarantee. INVITA- 
TION! Browse among thousands of Bargain Books 
at our large headquarters, located directly opposite 
the New York Life Insurance Building. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 


867-373 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas, and Mgr. 





Bargain Offers. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT, USED, NEW, 

out-of-print, may be available at a low price 
from our stock of over 1,000,000 books. Ask for 
special lists: Americana, Philosophy, Art, Litera- 
ture, Writing, Political Science, Law, Medicine, 
Dictionarie s, Sets. General Catalog No, 203 now 
ready. Are you on our mailing list? We can pro- 
eure any book for you. BARNES & NOBLE, 
INC., Founded 1874, 105 5th Av., New York, N. Y. 


TRAND BOOK STORE MOVED TO NEW 
quarters—103 East 9th Street, N. Y. C. (across 
from Wanamaker’s). New Store—New Stock. 
Write for New List of Book Values. Phone 
STuyvesant 9-8298. 
END FOR OUR UNUSUAL CATALOGUE 
Bodley Book Shop, 104 Fifth Avenue. 
B® ITTER BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES — 
Historical, sociological, philosophical subjects. 
Catalogue upon request or VISIT L. Schucman, 
131 East 28rd, Room 1002, New York City. 


LACKFRIARS PRESS, 327 5TH AV., N. Y. 
Choice New Books at Bargain Prices. 
100 Million Guinea Pigs, Kallet 
Liberty, Everett Dean Martin. (3.00) 
Herman Melville, Piazza Tales............ 
Arthur Symonds, Spiritual Adventures..... 
Oliver Cromwell, Hilaire Belloc 
Frazer’s Golden Bough. 12 Vol. (65.00). 
Stories of Operas, Newman. (10.00) 
Book of Old Ships, Grant. (20.00) 
Manual of Heraldry. $50 PWS... 266.6 ccs 
Memoirs of Marshal Foch. (5.00) 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence 
Machiavelli, Prince. Fine Ed. 
Schopenhauer’s Essays. Comp. (3.00) 
Hilaire Belloc, Postmaster General 
Figures of Earth, Pape Ill. (5.00) 
Decameron. Bosschere Color Illus. (17.50). 
Balzac’s Droll Tales. Barton Illus........ 
Soul of Spain, Havelock Ellis. (2.50) 
World of Dreams, H. Ellis. (2.50) 


Rare and First Editions. 
ST EDITIONS OF LONGFELLOW, HUNE- 


IR 
F KER and CATHER. — Send for catalogue. 
Damato’s Book Store, 833 4th Ave., N. Y. C 


NO. 4. 


Prints and Etchings. 


ALLERY OF MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS. 

America’s largest collection of full-color post- 

reproductions of Old and Modern Masters. 

Other sizes from 40 cents up. Send 10 cents for 

Ne sts. x ner ALD, INC., 681 Lexington Av., 
WwW or 


g \LE E OF OLD PRINTS. 
Currier & Ives Prints, fron $2.00. 
Old Views American Colleges, $1.50 up. 
Old Town and City Views, from $2.00. 
Flower Prints, 100 Years old, from 50c. 
Old Maps of the World, America, 
Separate States (1540- 1824), from $5. 
Send Stamp for Sale Catalogue. 
OLD PRINT EXCHANGE. 
Howard F. Porter. 
11 East 48th Street, N. Y. C. 


ecard 


Literature of Other Nations. 


INNISH BOOK CONCERN. ag BOOKS, 
Music. Translation to English. 27 East 125th. 


, IRMER LIBRARIAN SPHGTALIZAS IN SUP- 
Plying out-of-print and rare books, also new 
ooks. Rosen, 410 Riverside Drive, City. 


THB SCHWEINLER PRESS, N. ¥. 


Professional Services. 


TORIES, NOVELS, NON-FICTION AND 
School Texts Criticized and Marked. Moderate 
Yearly Membership Fee. No Criticism Fees. 
SCRIBBLERS CLUB, Literary Agents, 1,328 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 
OUR STORIES, NOVELS, BOOKS; SOLD, 
criticized, revised; intelligent, personal assist- 
ance for new authors. Please write PUBLISHERS 
AGENCY, 55 West 42d Street, N. Y. C. 


ANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, 
revision; efficient, 
Wormser, 952 Broadway. 


MIMEOGRAPHING, 
inexpensive. Margaret 
ALgonquin 4-1772. 


Specialists. 


EAD RARE BOOKS—MEMBERS READ WITH- 
out buying, rare, scarce, out-of-print books, lim- 
ited, privately printed editions, unabridged trans- 
lations. Write for information, giving age and 
occupation. ESOTERIKA BIBLION, 15 East 
45th Street, New York, 


ROSICRUCIAN WISDOM TEACHINGS DIRECT 
from the fraternity itself; extension courses in 
spiritual science and mysticism guide to construc- 
tive living and_ self-development; booklet on 
request. Society of Rosicrucians, Ine., 321 West 
101ist St.. N. ¥. C. CLarkson 2-3729. 


Out of Print. 


HE “OUT-OF-PRINT”’ AND “HARD-TO- 

FIND’’ BOOKS, which you particularly desire, 
will be searched for diligently and quoted as 
promptly and reasonably as possible. Our clients 
are assured of a most satisfactory service from 
an organization covering sources of supply in all 
English-Speaking Countries. Please send us your 
list of one or more ‘‘WANTS’’. NO obligation. 
The SEVEN BOOK-HUNTERS, Station H, Box 
66, New York City. (Riverside 9-8080.) 


AVE YOU 
SHOP? 

books and magazines. 

366 West 28rd Street, N. 


DISCOVERED CORNELL BOOK 
Two large floors of new and _ used 
pent prices. Lists. 


Press Clippings. 


LDEST AND BIGGEST PRESS CLIPPING 

bureau in the world. Only bureau operating 
special literary department assuring publishers 
and authors best service obtainable anywhere. 
Romeike, 220 West 19th St. 


Book Binding. 


GGELING, 55 EAST 11TH, N. Y. C. BOOK- 
bindings of every description. Request illus- 
trated literature. STuyvesant 9-3083. 


Back Numbers. 


HEMICAL, MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC VOL- 
umes and odd copies. 

B. LOGIN & SON, INC., 

29 BAST 21ST ST., N. Y. C 





FACTS 


FOR AMERICANS 


TO PONDER 


decrease was less than 8 per cent. Com. 
pare these approximate declines in farm 
values in that period: Sugar beets 8 per 
cent, corn 54 per cent, wheat and potatoes 
67 per cent each, and tame hay 49 per cent. 


And, most remarkable of all, the total pay- 
rolls of the industry were actually greater 
in hard-pressed 1932 than they werein 1929. 


Farmers in eighteen states of the union 
produce annually beets sufficient to make 
all of the pure granulated 
sugar consumed by 30, 
000,000 people. The in 
dustry creates employ: 
ment for hundreds of 
thousands of workers, 


FEW INDUSTRIES--certainly none of com- 
parable size—can match the beet sugar in- 
dustry’s record for creating employment 
and providing a dependable cash market 
for farmers. To illustrate: 


In the boom year of 1929, the total gross 
farm income of the United States was 
nearly twelve billion dollars. 


In the lean year of 1932, the total gross 
farm income shrank to less than five and 
a third billion dollars, ;->— 

The actual decline was | 

more than 55 per cent. 


In prosperous 1929, the 
total gross farm value of 
sugar beets grown in the 


United States was $51,- 


804,000. In 1932, the 


low point of the depres- 
sion, the beet crop was 
worth $47,705,000. The 


and sets up a cycle of 
business activity which 
is the back-bone of five: 
score progressive com 
munities from Ohio west 
to California. 


One of a series of advertise- 
snents to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind= 


—~ America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 


UNITED STATES BE: V-SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 








